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starts from the external evidence. It is known that eastern and 
western philosophy and science came into contact at Athens in 
the fifth century; it is known that Socrates was a disciple of 
Archilaus, the successor of Anaxagoras, and that among _ his 
devoted pupils were Pythagoreans, and followers of Parmenides 
and Zeno. “These things are not denied by any, and indeed 
cannot be denied; but they are very commonly ignored. My 
contention is that if we ignore them we cannot give an account 
of Socrates which is even approximately correct.’ The implications 
of this position are treated at length in Professor 
Burnet’s commentary. 
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*... every detail is brought out skil- 
fully into perspective, and the result 
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nized as invaJuable by every student 
of the classics.’ Sunday Times 
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PREFACE. 


THIs volume is complementary to my edition of the 
Phaedo (Oxford, 1911) and, like it, is concerned in the 
first instance with the last days of Socrates. It is con- 
ceived, however, as part of a larger enterprise, that of 
replacing Socrates in the historical setting to which he 
really belongs. So far as we can see, he comes just 
between Herodotus and Thucydides,! and cannot, there- 
fore, be properly understood unless we remember that 
his youth and early manhood belong to the period before 
the Peloponnesian War. 

Now it is well known that our knowledge of the political 
and military history of this period, the so-called wevrn- 
kovraeria, is still meagre and unsatisfactory, though it 
was the age when Athens was truly great. How little 
we know of Ephialtes or Thucydides son of Melesias ! 
On the other hand, we do know a great deal about the 


1 We know the date of Socrates within a year, but unfortunately we do 
not know the dates of Herodotus and Thucydides at all. We can only say 
that Herodotus cannot have joined the Periclean colony at Thurii before 
444 B. C., when Socrates was at least twenty-five, and that his history was 
not finished in its present form before 430 B.C., when Socrates was about 
forty. As to Thucydides, I cannot understand the words alo@avépevos rH 
HArwig (v. 26) except as meaning that he was old enough to follow events 
intelligently at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. They could 
hardly have been written by a man who was over twenty-five at that date. 
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intellectual movement both in the east and in the west 
of the Greek world just at this time, and we do know 
that it was at Athens that eastern and western philosophy 
and science came into contact just about the middle of 
the fifth century B.c. For all that we have first-hand 
evidence, and the text of the most important documents 
has been in part preserved, thanks mainly to Simplicius, 
the Neoplatonist commentator on Aristotle’s Physics. 
In fact, our knowledge of the fifth century B.C. on this 
side is wonderfully complete as compared with our know- 
ledge of the external history. It is antecedently im- 
probable that Socrates, who grew up in a society to which 
these matters were of absorbing interest, should have been 
unaffected by the conflicting claims of Anaxagoreans and 
Protagoreans on the one hand and of Pythagoreans and 
Eleatics on the other. It is generally admitted now that 
the evidence of his having been the disciple of Archelaus, 
the successor of Anaxagoras, is far too strong to be re- 
jected. That, however, was in his early youth. When 
we come to his later years, we have to deal with certain 
facts which cannot be explained away. It is certain, for 
instance, that two young Thebans, Simmias and Cebes, 
who had been disciples of Philolaus the Pythagorean, 
attached themselves to Socrates, and that the Pytha- 
goreans of Phlius, whom Aristoxenus knew, were de- 
voted to him. Euclides of Megara, who was a follower 
of Parmenides and Zeno, was also a follower of Socrates. 
He must have been still living when Plato wrote the 
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introduction to the Theaetetus and certainly when he 
wrote the Phaedo, so this at least cannot be fiction. 
Indeed, the reputation of Socrates before the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War was so widespread in the Greek 
world that he even attracted disciples from Cyrene. 
These things are not denied by any one, so far as I know, 
and indeed they cannot be denied, but they are very 
commonly ignored. My contention is simply that, if we 
ignore them, we cannot give an account of Socrates which 
is even approximately correct. 
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€yn, SvoXEPGS TS ATOdEXOMaL; 510 07, @S EoLkE, HITE 
, A a = a 
tls pe eLapapravew. viv ody ei Kal col tabra cvvookel TO 
~ >iNG \ an / ? / U4 c x he hate oc 
€U €lO0TL TEPL TOV TOLOVTWY, aVayKN OH, WS EOLKE, Kai NplV 
na Ne 
ovyxwpeiv. th yap Kal dyocopev, of ye Kal avrol 6poAdo- 
cal \ I On SS PINs >) A Cys \ 
yovwev Tepl airav pndev eldevar; GAAA pou ele TpOs 
\ lat mn lal / 
Pidrlov, ob ws adndGs hyn Tatra obrws yeyovévar; 
EY. Kail éri ye rovrwy Oavpacidrepa, ® Sdxpares, & 
c \ > 4 
ol TOAAOL ovK icacw. 

ZQ. Kai rodrcpyov dpa yyy od elvar To dvru év Trois Beots 
> / / DA 
mpos GAAnAovs, Kal €xOpas ye dewdas Kal paxas kal ddAda 

ce) I i od 4 7 jE a na Sy aN a 
TotavTa TOAAG, Oia A€EyETAaL TE VUTO TOV TOLNT@Y, Kal UTO TOV 
b) lal / / ” c NN € ral / A 
ayadav ypapewy Ta Te adda tepa Hyiv KaTtaTeTOlKIATAaL, Kal 
67) Kal Tots peyddo.s Ilavadnvatois 6 mémAOS peoTos TOY 
TOLUUTWY ToLK\IApaTwY avdayerar eis THY akpdToAW; Tadra 

na nr S ’ + 
aAnOn popev eivar, ® Evovppwv; 

5 y oy 

EYO©. M) povoy ye, ® Sexpares, GAN’ Sep Apri elzov, 

3 , n 
kal GAAa go. éy® ToAAG, edvTep BovAn, TEepl TOV Oeiwv 
dinyjoowat, & ov axovwy eb O18 Gru exnAayno 
YF OM.at, VION: 
/ fal / rd ba) 
YQ. Ovk ay Oavpacown. GAdAa Tadra peév jot els adOis 
AS n~ LA \ \ i:4 ”¥ > / lo 
emt oxodr7s Sinyjon vuvl b€ Smep dpte oe rpopnyv TELpP@ 
lal > lal \ , 
capéeotepoy eimeiv. od ydp pe, ® Eraipe, TO mpdTEpoy 
fal > 2 / 
ixavOs edfdakas épwrncavta TO Gcvov bri ToT etn, AAAA pot 
a6 ovvexa Schanz: ov ofyexa BT (sed € in marg. T) a8 3 T 
(sed a supra versum): 8 & B Eusebius b2 Kal avrot T Arm. : 
avrol B Eusebius b6 supra moAAol add. Aorw T b8 éxOpas ye 
B Eusebius: @y@pas T bo Aéyerai tre B Eusebius: Aéyerat 


TW Arm. C5 pévov BW: pdva B? T W? Eusebius C6 belwy] 
@eav Arm. Eusebius cg cxoAhnvy W 


6d 


Io 


NAATQNOS 


Ga! bg a , ix4 A A \ fal al a 
elmes OTL TobTO TUyxaver Govoy Ov Dd ov viv ToLEis, Hovov 
3 . a / 
eveLiav TO Tarpl. 
EYO. Kal ddnOq ye €Aeyov, @ Swxpares. 
TQ. "Iows. GAAG yap, ® EvOvdpwv, kal GAAa TOAAG 
\ a 
gys etvat dova. 

EY. Kat yap éorw. 

TQ. Méprynoar ody Gru ob rodrd cou SiexeAevopuny, Ev TL 
x lat n ta 
7 Ovo pe Siddéar TOY TOAAGY dolwv, GAN Exelvo avTo TO 

> a lA Ney: 4 iia) x I} UN 
eldos © TavTa Ta Gova dowd e€oTw; Epynoba yap Tov pia idea 
c c c 

a BN > 
Ta TE Gvoola dvocta elvat Kal Ta bata Goa’ 7 OV pyNpoVeEvels; 

EYO. "Eywye. 

TQ. Tatrnv tolvev pe adtrny didakov tiv idéav ris more 
éoTw, tva els exelvny droBdr€Tnwv Kal xpomevos aitn Tapa- 

/ a N » a ep eA x x \¢ Ngee 
delyparl, O pev av TowvToy 7» @v av 7 av 7 adXos TIS 
mpattyn p® bovov elvat, 6 8 av pr) ToLodrov, pr) Po 

parry 4) » Bay Po. 

5) > > 

EYO. ’AAN ed otra Bovtrel, © Voxpares, kal otrw cor 
ppacw. 

DQ. ?AAAG pry BovAoual ye. 

y nan a a 

EYO. "Eort roivuy 76 pev rots Oeots mpoodires Oovov, TO 
5& pi) Tporires avdcvov. 

/ ey / 

SOQ. Tayxdrws, o Evdvdpwr, kal os ey eGjrovv aroxpiva- 
cba ce, otrw viv amexpivw. ei pévTo. GAnOGs, TOTO oVTw 
olda, GAAG ov SHAOv Ore ereKOLdEELs WS CoTW AANOH & AEyets. 

EYO. Ildvv pev odv. 

/ \ 

TQ. Pepe by, emicxepoueba rh A€yomev. TO pev Geo- 
pires te kal Oeopidrs dvOpwros Sc10s, TO 6€ Oeopices Kal 6 
Ocopioijs avdc.os’ ov ravrov 8 éotiv, dAAA TO EvayTi@raror, 
TO Savoy TO avoolw’ oby otTws; 

EYO. Otro peév odv. 

TQ. Kal & ye haiverar eippodai; 

EYO. Aoxd, & Véxpares. [etpnrar ydp.] 

d 3 otom. pr.W d 7 8c.a post d 8 éorw transp. B &3 GAnbas 


B: ds adnéas T a7 Kal GeopiAys W : kal 6 Oeopidns BT br et- 
pnta yap secl. Naber 


ETOT®PQON 


Q. Odvxodv kal bri oracid(ovew of Geol, & EvOvdpor, 
kal diapepovrar adAnAows Kal e€xOpa early ev adrots mpds 
/ na 
adAjAovs, Kal TodTo eipyrat; 
/ 
EYO. Eilpyrac yap. 
* = 

ZQ. "ExOpav 5 kal dpyas, @ apiore,  Tepl Tivwy 
diahopa Tove; Bde b& cKoTGpev. ap av ei Siadhepoiveda 
éyd Te Kal ov TeEpl apiOuod brdTepa TAclw, 7 TEpl TovTwY 

lal lal / 
diapopa expos dv nuas Toot Kal dpylCecOar a&AAHAdLS, 
oS, \ > s / a , onc 
n emt Aoyiopov eAOdvTES TEpl ye TOV TOLOVTwY Taxd dv 
amah\ayeipev; 

ETO. I[lavv ye. 

LQ. Ovkotv kcal wept rod pelCovos kal eAdrrovos ei 
diahepolueba, emt TO petpeiy eAOdvTES Taxd Tavoaluch av 
THS Staopas; 

EYO. *Eoru raira. 

‘ g 

BQ. Kal éni ye 70 tordvar edOdvres, @s eyopat, Tepl 

a / \ / ta + 
tod Baputépov Te Kal Kovporépov diaxpibeipev civ; 

EYO. Ilés yap ov; 

XQ. epi rivos 6% 67 dvevexOevres kal em riva Kpliow 
od dvvdyevor adixerOar exOpol ye dv dAdrjdAous ciwev Kal 

’ a 
opyCoiweba; tows od mpdyxeipov col eoriv, GAN eu0d A€yov- 
/ / > aN , 7 \ \ VAN \ 
tos oxdmer el rade earl Td TE Slkatov Kal TO GdiKoy Kal 

\ \ 1 \ \ i § \ \ “3 oy > “ / 
Kahov kal aicxpov kal dyabdv kal kaxdév. apa od ratra 
bp] \ e / \ > / 25% c \ 
€oTw Tepl @v d.vevexOevTes Kal ov duvapevolr Em tKavyV 

an lal / - 
kplow atrav €ddeiv exOpot adAjAoLs yryvoueba, Grav y- 

A \. 2 \ \ \ y re 4 » / 
yvopueba, Kal €yw Kal ov Kal ot GAAoL GvOpwToL TavTEs; 

EYO. ’AAN éorw atrn } diapopd, ® Swxpares, kal 

7 9 Pas p ’ 
mept TOUTwY. 

YQ. Ti be of deol, & EvOvppwv; ovx elrep Ti diade- 


’ L pete cal / a 
povrat, du avira Tatra diadepowr dv; 


b2a Evdippwv post b 3 aaAnaos T C4 petpeiy TW Arm. : 
mérpioy B: érpoy al. c10 én riva] emt riva Schanz CII ye 
B: re T juev B: etjucy T a4 ex@pol BT: éex@pot ye W 


do 8? aira tratra T: 31a radTa B: 81a tadra Tadra 


7b 


Io 


7d 


10 


IAATQNOS 


EYO. IloAA}) avaykn. 
r a a > fal + 
SOQ. Kal rév OeGv dpa, ® yevvate EvOvgpav, addor 
” 74. € na XN \ SY 4 4X bS aN 
adda Ofkara nyotvrat Kata TOY gov AOyov, Kat KaAa Kat 
> \ \ =] \ \ / > \ BA >] 7 
aicxpa kal dya0a kal Kaka’ ov yap av Tov éoractacor 
GAANAoLs Et pr) TEpl TOUTwY SLEEpovTO’ 7 yap; 
EYO. ’Op06s dA€yets. 
YQ. Odxodv arep Kara jyodvrar Exaoro. kal ayaa Kal 
d{kata, Tatra Kal didovow, Ta b€ EvavTia TOUTMY pLTOvoW; 
EYO. Ilavv ye. 
/ an 
ZQ. Tatra d€ ye, os od dys, ot pev Sixata ryotvrat, 
€ SA Sol SS ee. aq Lf tA \ 
ol O€ GLKA, TEPL U Kal audio PyTOvYTES OTaTLACoVoL TE Kal 
a 5 / Lon > (+2 
ToAeovow adAnAols* apa OVX OUTw; 
EYO. Otro. 
a \ n n 
XQ. Tair’ dpa, os Eoixev, puoceiral re tad TOV Ody 
r an lal > x 
Kal piretrat, kal Oeouion Te Kal OcopiAn Tavr av ely. 
x 
EYO. “Eouxev. 
SOQ. Kal dora dpa kal dvdova ra adra av ein, @ EvOv- 
ppv, TOUT® TO Ady. 
EYO©. Kuvdvvever. 
é > / 
TQ. Ovx dpa 0 Hpdpnv arexpivw, ® Oavudore. ov yap 
an A 
TovTO ye npdtwv, 0 Tvyxdvet Tavroyv dv body TE Kal avd- 
A S > 
giv 6 0 dv Oeopires 7 Kal Ocomies eoTWw, ws EoLKev. 
ca => In7 A N a a \ / / 
@oTe, @ Kvdvdpwv, 0 ov viv Toleis Tov TaTepa KoAa- 
ION 3¥ > an nan tal X \ Ss 
(wv, ovdev Oavpacroy et Tovro dpav TO pev Aut rpoodirEes 
ovets, TO 5€ Kpove cal ro Odtpave éyOpov, kat TO pev 
TOLELS, TG pov@ Kal Te pav@ €XUpov, Oe 
c / / n i Ge 3 / »\ 4 ” n 
Hoatorm didov, Tn O€ “Hpa €xOpov, Kal €t Tus GAAS TOY 
Oedv Erepos ETEpw dia€perat wep! adrod, kal éxelvous KaTa 
Ta avrd. 
EYO. ’AAN ota, @ Séxpares, wepl ye TovrTov Trav 
n / / > a 
Oedv ovdéva Erepov Erépw diapéperOar, ws ov det diknv 
duddvar exeivor Os dv Gdikws Twa aToxKTeElyy. 
e9 os BT: &pns W a4re W: om. BT arr 8] gal. 


Schanz b6 ra attra B: tavtTa T: tavrd a’rd W b7 tovrou 
BT: rotrwy T? W 


EYTOYT®PON 


DQ. Ti dé; avOpdrav, & Evdvdpar, ibn twos iKovcas 
appisBnrodvros os Tov Gdikws aroxre(vavta 7) GAXO adikws 
TovobvTa OrLoby ov Oe? dlknv biddvar; 

EYO, Ovdsév pev oty ravovrar tadra dyudicBynrobyres 
kal GoM Kal ev Tois dixaornplois’ ddiKodyTes yap Tap- 
/ ny \ / 4 ns re 

TOAAG, TAaVTA TOLOVGL Kal AEyovat HevyovTes THY SiKnV. 

XQ. "H kal dpodroyotow, ® Evdddpov, ddixety, kat 
dporoyotvres Suws ov deity hact odas diddovar Slknv; 

EYO. Odvédayés rotro ye. 

SQ. Ovx dpa wav ye mowtor kal A€yovor' TodTo ya 

p 
= > n / 99) * lal « hs ey. y 
olwat ov ToApGor A€yew odd audirByreiv, @s ovyl eimeEp 
adixodol ye doréov diknv, GAN oiwar ov hacw aédiKety: 7 
/ 
yap; 

EYO. *AAnO7 A€yets. 

SQ. Oix dpa exeivd ye dydicBytrodow, ws ov Tov 
ddixodvra del diddvar Sikynv, GAN exeivo tows audicByrod- 
ow, TO Tis €oTw 6 GdikOv Kal Ti dpGv Kal OTe. 

EYO. ’AAnOq A€yets. 

TQ. Ovxodvy aird ye ratra kal of Geol rendvOacw, 

” / \ n~ 7 % > / c c \ 
elmep oTacid(ovot mept TOV Sikalwy Kal adikwy ws 6 cos 
Adyos, kal of wev paow aAAjdAovs aébixeiv, ot S€ o¥ hacw; 
> Nee oe. S / ay lA Ih x ~ ¥ 

emel exeivd ye diT0v, ® Oavpaote, ovdels oUTE OeGy ovTE 
avOpdstav ToApa d€yew, OS OV TO ye AdikobvTL Soréov Siknv. 

EYO. Nai, rodro pev adndes A€yeis, ® N@xpares, Td ye 
Kepadatov. 

TQ. 7AAN Exaordv ye olpar, ® EvOvppwv, tov Tpa- 
XOevrwv aupirBnrotow of audirByrodvres, Kal avOpwrror 
kat Oeol, eizep audioBnrodow Oeol: mpakeas Twos Tépt 
diadepdpevor of pe dixalws haclv adirijy mempaxOat, ot dé 
2 a 2) > of 
adlkws' ap’ ovx otTw; 

C7 ob deiv B?T W Arm. : oddé B C10 efrep adikotc: Bt: saep- 
adixovor T a4 éexetvo TW Arm. Stobaeus: éxetvor B a5 de 
B? Arm.: om. T (in B W plurima desunt) a8 aita B: raid 


Be T do wept B: re wept T e2 ye T: om. B: post arndes W 
@4 ekacrov TW: éxacrwy B 


8b 


Io 


Io 


8e 


Le) 


WAATQNOS 


EYO. Ilavv ye. 
5 Fens 
SQ. “le vv, @ pire Evdvdpav, diSakov Kal eve, tva 
copaérepos yevmpat, TL cou TeKpnpidy eoTwW ws TavTES Deol 
€ ay vl lal 297 / A ON 4 9 , 
Nyovvrat €xetvoy Adikws TeOvaval, Os av OnTevwv avdpoPo- 
vos yevopuevos, cvvdebels t7d Tod SeaTOTOV TOU arobavdrTos, 
I / \ \ S \ \ / x 
poaon TerEvTHOAS 61d TA SecUa Tpiv TOY oYVdITaVTA Tapa 
tov e€nyntev rept atrod mubécOar Th xpi) Toveiv, Kal imep 
Ley (4 \ > a / bp) f oN 2 / 
Tod Towovrov 6) dpOds exer emekievar Kal emuoKymrecOar 
\ a lal 
povov rov tov to Tarpl; 101, wept rovray TeipG Th pow 
lal / an 
capes evdelacbat as TmavTos padAov TavTes Geol Hyodvrat 
opO@s exew ratvrnv 7 aéw: xdy pou tkavds evdel& 
pOas é& wy Ti mp dy pou ixards Ms 
2 / oN id In / / 
eyKapiad@ay oe emt copia ovdémore Tavcopat. 
EYO. ’AAN tows otk dArlyov epyov éorlv, ® Sd«pares, 
> S J a wy. oN 2 cal a 
evel TaVY ye TapOs exoyu av emidelEal cor. 
n na n fi 
YQ. Mavédvw- 6rt cou 0x6 Tov dikacTrov dSvopae- 
Gp 2 A) / > 7¢é lel oe c yA / / 
aTEpos civat, eTel Exelvous ye evdelEn SHAOV OTL wS AbLKa TE 
éorw xkal ot Geol Gmavres TA ToLatra pucodow. 
na > / 
EYO. Ilavv ye capds, & Ndxpares, edvTep axovwal ye 
ov A€yovTos. 
an e 
DQ. VAAN axovoovra.. edvTep €b doKns A€yew. THE dE 
o) / ¢ / \ \ > \ Fal ce ? 
cov evevonoa Gua A€yovtos Kal pds e€avtov oKxoT@: “ Ei 
> U 
drt pddwora pe EvOvppwv didakevev os of Geol &mavres Tov 
a / € n » Ap P a > \ 
To.troy Odvatov ryobvTat ddikov elvat, TL maddov eye 
/ > ya , 55 \ Lo , CTR 
peadnka tap Evdvdpovos ti ror €otiv TO OoLoV TE Kal TO 
avdc.ov; Oeopices pev yap Toro TO Epyov, ws Eorkev, €in 
+ 2 \ s > % 2 / DA c / Sige 
av. dddAd yap ov TovTw Edavyn apTL wpiTHEVa TO OGLOV 
/ \ bp 
kal pn TO yap Oeopices dv Kal Oeopides Earn.” Wore 
fay / eal. 
Tovrov pev adinul ve, ® EvOv@pav: ei BovrAEL, TavTes avTO 
> a 
nyeloOwv Oeol adikov Kal TavTes picovvTwy. add’ Apa TovTo 
aA ny > vd 5] em / c A XN x f' c 
0 vov eravopbovpeba Ev TH AOyw—wos 0 pev Gv TavTES ob 


ar viv B: rotwy T &7 éemoxénrecOau pr. B be xkiy BT W 


Arm.: kai B b8 mavres T c2 evevdnoa B: événoa W : 
exouat T c8 rd yap... epavn secl. Kleist co wey T: om. 
ei Wb: cal ef T A2 8 viv emavopPovueba BW Arm. : viv 


emavopbovueda T: viv émavopOducéa al. : 


ETOT®PQON 


Deol pucdow davdoidv éotw, 08 av Pirridcow, dowov' 5 8 dv 
na lal x 
ot pev PidGow ot 6& picGow, ovderepa 7) Gupdorepa—ap otrw 
BovAet nuiv @picba viv wept Tod dolov Kal Tod dvoctov; 
EYO. Ti yap Kwdver, & Sxpares; 
/ oy 
DQ. Odden eué ye, © EVOUppwr, adda od 67) 7d GOV oKO- 
> a € / 4 bn / iy woe t 
met, el TOUTO DTOOEUEVOS OTH para pe Siddkers 0 brécXOV. 
ETO. ’AAN éywye dainv ay robro eivat 7d Govov 6 dv 
lal DY A sd 
mavres of Geol puridow, kal TO évaytiov, 0 dv mavTes Oeol 
ploGow, avootor. 
XQ. Odkoty emickomGpev ad rtotro, ® Evévdpav, «i 
lot / Ni Sex \ 4 € a SRA > / 
KaA@s AEyeTal, 7) EGpEV Kal OVTH NUOV TE AUTaV ATOdEXO- 
6 \ n “NON ) Piss / ~ / my” cf 
pea kal Tov dAdwy, eav pdvov py tis TL exew obrw 
n x 
ovyxXwpodvTes Exew; 1 TKeTTEov Th rEyeL 6 A€ywr; 
EYO. Skemréov' otwar pévtou €ywye Totro vuvi KadGs 
/ 
Aeyer Oar. 
TQ. Tay’, ayabé, BérAriov eloducda. evvdnoov yap 76 
, = \ iva a ied /, > n 4 \ lal 
Towvoe’ dpa TO Sovov bri boidy eorw didrciras tnd Tay 
fot xX val 4 / > 
OeGv, 7H OTe pidrcirat dovoy eoTW; 
EYO. Ovx od’ drt A€yets, @ VHxpares. 
XQ. VAAN ey@ Teipacopuat capéeorepov ppdoa. é€yo- 
/ 4 ws / \ P) , + \ 
pev TL depowevoy Kal dépov Kal ayduevov Kal Gyov kal 
dpépevov kal dpdv kal mavra Ta Tovadra pavOdves Ort 
e >) / ] \ @ e! 
€repa GAAijAwv orl Kal 7) ErEpa; 
n i 
EYO. "Eywyé pot d0K6 pavOavew. 
TQ. Ovrxodv cal pirovpevdv th eorw Kal rovrov Erepov 
sh a 
TO piAovr; 
EYO. Ids yap ov; 
f 
SQ. Adye 57 por, wérepov TO hepduevoy Sidr. P€perat 
BN > ¥ 
pepdpevdv eorw, 7 bv GdAo TL; 
EYO. Ovx, ddAdAG 61a Totro. 
\ / 
YQ. Kal rd dydpevoy 67) dire Ayerat, cal TO dpeevov 


dude dpara; 
e2 of B: om. TW 


or 


10 


10 


Io b 


Io 


Io 


fe) 


TWAATQNOS 
EYO. Ildvv ye. 


We fol Tod 
XQ. OvK dpa didre dpdpevdv ye €orw, 61a TovTo Oparat, 
o) \ ee} 7 4 Ce x at c / PASS 
GAG TO evavTiov didtt dparat, 61a TodTO dpduevov’ ovdE 
4 b} ie / > x cay A > x / EA 
dT ayopevoy e€oTw, bia TovTO GyeTal, GAAA HLOTL ayerTal, 
dua Todro dydpevov- ovde SidTL pepdpevoy deperat, AAG 
iN > rN 
dudte eperar epduevov. Apa KaradynAov, @ Evdddpav, 6 
/ / / XN 4 ig ” 4 eA 
BovAopat Aeyew; PBovdAopatr € TOdE, OTL EL TL yiyvETaL H TL 
TATXEL, OVX STL yryvopevdy eort ylyverat, GAN Gru ylyverat 
/ / y) 99 4 te et \ / > 3 iv4 
yiyvopmevdy eotw* ovd Stu macxov earl TacxXel, GAN Ore 
XN o 
TaTXEL TATXOV eoTiv' 7 Ov ovyxwpels otTw; 
J 
EYO. “Eywye. 
a aA * 
TQ. Ovxody kal ro dirotvpevoy 7) yyvdomevdv Th €oTw 7 
TATXOV TL BT Tov; 
/ 
EYO. [lavv ye. 
XQ. Kal rodro dpa otrws exer Somep TA TpdTEpa’ ody 
a @ na > 
dri dirovpevdy eotw dircirar tro Ov Pidreirar, GAN Ore 
piretrar pidovpevor ; 
EYO. ?Avayxn. 
XQ. Th 5) obv A€youey wept rod dciov, @ EvOvdpwr; 
dAdo TL piAetrat b70 OeGv TavTwy, ws 6 cds Adyos; 
EYO. Nai. 
3 = 3 aN ¥ 
OQ. "Apa ba rotro, 6ru dowdy eorw, 7 bv GAXo TL; 
EYO. Odk, ddAAG 61a TotTO. 
XQ. Adri dpa Gowv eorw didrcirar, GAN ovx Gre 
pidctrat, dia TovTo Gowdy eat; 
EYO. *Eoukev. 
> a \ an 
DQ. "AAAG pev OF SidTe ye Pidrctrar dno Oedv didov- 
pevov eat Kal Oeodirés, 
EYO. Ils yap ov; 
> + \ S > 
TQ. OvK dpa 7d Oeopires Govdv eoriv, ® EVOdppwv, ovde 
a / « \ / > n 
TO bovov Oeodir€s, ws od Eyes, GAN’ Erepov TovTo TovTOV. 


Cr Hr maoxe B: f ef tt mdoye 71 T d2 &AdAo Ts W: Gan 
ér. BT Arm. 


EYTOYT®PQON 


EYO. Ids 87, & Sexpares; 

TQ. “Ore duoroyodpev 76 pev Sovov dia TobTo PidrcioOar, 
dru dowdy €orw, GAN ov Sidte pidrcirar dovov etvarr yap; 

EYO. Nat. 

SQ. To o€ ye Oeopirés bre pidrcirar bd Oedv, adro@ 
TOUT® TO pireioOar Oeopirés elvar, GAN ovx Sri Geodirés, 
61a Totro Pidrcio Oat. 

EYO. ’AAnO7 AEéyets. 

DQ. "AAN ef ye rairov iv, & Hire Evdddpwv, rd 
Deopirés kal 7d Scvov, ei pev bia TO dcvov Elva epireiro TO 
bovov, Kal 61d TO Oeodiadres elvar edidrctro dv 76 Oeodirés, et 
be 61a TO Hircicbar b7d OeGv 7d Oeopires Oeoidres iv, Kat 
TO Govoy dy bia TO didrcioOa Sovov iv: viv b& dpas Srv 
evavtiws €xeTov, ws TavTanacw érépw dvTe GAANAwY. TO 
pev yap, ote didrcirat, early oloy pircioOau’ 7d 8 Ore early 
olov didcicbat, 1a Todro PiActrat. Kal kwdvvevters, @ EVO- 
ppav, épwrduevos Td Savoy Sti Tor eotiv, THY pev ovolay 
for avrod ov BovrAcrOar SnAGoa, TaO0s Sé TL TEpl adTod 
A€yew, Sti TeTOVOe TovTO TO Gotov, PidrcioOat b7d TavT@V 
OeGv: Sri SE ov, oVTw eimes. ed Odv ToL pidov, pH [LE GTO- 
Kptwn GAAG madhw eiwe &€ apxijs ti more dv TO Govov Eire 
pirctrar t70 Gedy elre dridH TaoxXEL—od yap Tepl TovToV 
diorrdpeOa—daarAr elze mpodduws Th eotw TO TE Oovoy Kal 
TO avoctov; 

EYO. ’AAXN, & Séxpares, otk exw eywye Stas cot eltw 
0 vod: TeEpiepxerar yap Tws Huiv del 0 dv mpoddpcOa Kal 
ovK eOéAeu pevew Srrov av tdpvodpcba adro. 

YQ. Tod jyerépov mpoydvov, & Evdtdpar, ouxev elvar 
Aatdddov ra td cod Aeyomeva. Kal ei wey adra éyd EAeyov 
Kal eridéunv, tows dv pe eméoxwmtes @s dpa Kal euol Kara 

e5 avte B?T W Am. : aitéy B ag pircirar T b7 np 


del B: del quty T: jyiv Arm. mpodducba Tb: mpodvudueba B 
C2 anéoxwrtes 
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X\ 3 7 / X > lal 'g ” >) 

THY €xelvou ovyyeverav TA ev Tis Adyous Epya aTrodOpacKeL 
\ > > / jf oe By es n a X \ ‘ 
Kal ovk eOedet peveww Omrov av Tis avTa On: viv bE Gal yap 
c c / | / BA a a / 7 << 
al vnobecets eloly. adAov 6n TWos del TKoOUpATOS’ OV yap 

edehovot vol pévew, as Kal att@ cor doxel. 
> lal a a in 
EYO. ’Epol € doxet cyeddv Tt Tod atrod oKeépparos, @ 
v4 a XX , Fs \ Ss / > a 
Loxpares, detaOat TA AEydpeva' TO yap TEpLEVaL avTots 
a X\ n na 
TobTO Kal pa pevew ev TO avT@ ovK eyo eit 6 evTibels, 
GAAG ot por Soxets 6 Aaidados, eel euod ye Eveka Ewevev 
av tatra ovTws. 
io nr S nN \ , 
OQ. Kwivvetdw dpa, @ Eraipe, éxelvov Tod avdpos dewd- 
TEpos yeyovevar THY TEXYNY ToTOUTY, bow 6 peVY TA adrod 
pova emotes od pevovTa, ey d€ Tpds Tots euavTod, ws oLKeE, 
“N xX >) , \ o~ a , m™ / > \ 
kal Ta GAXOTpla. Kal OfTa ToOvTO LoL THS TEXVNS EoTL 
, 4 + > aS , i) , < BA 
Koporarov, ore akwy eiul codds’ €BovAdpuny yap av pot 
ovs Adyous peeve Kal Aakwhiras idpdcOat adAov 7) Tpds TH 
rods Adyous p L dxurros tdpioOa: p i) mpos TH} 
/ / \ / / if \ uA 
Aaiéadov codia ra Tavtadov xpiyata yeverOar, Kal Tov- 
\ el b} Ne / lal X a > , 
TOV ev Gdnv’ ered SE Pol SoKEis OU TpUPay, avTOS ToL 
ie tal ta ” / + a 
ovpTpodvpnoowat [detEar} OTMsS av peE duddéns TEplL TOU 
> lal 
dolov. Kal ut) TpoaTroKdpyns* (Se yap ei ovK avayKatdy cor 
doxet Slkavov etvar TaV TO GoLOV. 
EYO. *Epovye. 
9 a x xX \ 
SQ. *Ap’ ody kal wav 70 Slkatov Sovov; 2) TO pev Savoy 
lal / x x / > an iA > ‘ \ XX > cel 
Tap dikatov, TO O€ OlKaLtoy ov Tay GaLoV, GAAG TO eV avTOU 
” 
dolov, TO O€ TL Kal GAAO; 
ETO. Ody Exopa, ® LSoxpares, rots Aeyouevots. 
r x 
SQ. Kal pry vedrepds yé pov ef odk édarrov 7} bow 
A / an x nr 
coperepos’ GAN’, 6 A€yw, Tpupas bro TAoVTOV Tis codlas. 
=) > i lA / , \ os OX \ 
GAN, @ pakdpie, ovvTEWEe cavTdv' Kal yap ovde XadeTOV 
a A te / Ss x Xe / KX. £ X\ 
Katavonoat 0 Aéyw. A€yw yap 67) TO evavriov 7 6 ToNTHS 
/ 
emoinoev 6 ToWjTas— 
@7 supra dé add. ye B’ e8 ra B*?TW: trdde Baitrots TW: 


tovras B €2 ot tpvpav B: ovvtpupav T e€3 detta BT: 
om. W a4 édatrov TW: éddrrom B a6 ovdé) ovdéy Naber 


ETOYT®PQON 


fal \ > 

Zhva be rov [6] epEavra kai ds rade wdv7’ epdrevoev 

> / lal 

ovk €O€deu veikeiv: tva yap déos évOa Kal aidds. 
e€y@ ovv TovTw diadé, @ ji. én; 

y T@ diaepomat TS TomTH. €ltw oor Sry; 

EYO. Ildvv ye. 

XQ. Ov doxet por civar “iva b€0s evOa Kal aldds” 
Toddol yap por Soxodor Kal vooovs Kal wevias Kal adda 
TOAAA Tolatra Sedidres dedievar pev, aldetoOar 5 pundev 

a , 5 > \ < a 
Tatra & dediacw" ov Kal col dokel; 

ETO. Ildvv ye. 

BQ. “AAN iva ye aidads &vOa kal déos elvar evel Eorw 
ov > / / Land \ > / > / 
doTis aldovmevds TL TPAyya Kal aloxvvdpevos ov TEpdByral 

\ / ce f. / 
Te Kal déd0Kev Gua dd€av Tovnplas; 
EYO. A€gdoixe pev odv. 
XQ. Ott ap’ dpOGs exer A€yew “iva yap db€os evOa kal 
> /, 3a, 9. > &¥. X\ ION x ‘ / > / o 
ald@s, add iva pev aidas évOa kai d€os, ov pevTot va ye 
d€os mavraxod aidds: éml mA€oy yap olwat d€os aidods. 

4 SS PIN / oe > a 4 ef > 
popiov yap aldas déovs woTEp apLOuovd TeEpiTTOV, WoTE OVX 
i > He x 3 / o. S \ » \ 
ivarrep apiOuos evOa Kal wepittév, iva d€ Tepitrov evOa Kal 
apiOpos. ern yap Tov viv ye; 

EYO. Ildvv ye. 

XQ. To rowtrov roivuy cal exe? A€ywv jpdtwr: apa va 

x 
dixavov évOa Kal 6o.ov; 7 tva pev 6ovov évOa Kal dikavov, 
e. S / > ea / \ an / 
iva 5& S{kavov od TavTaxod Go.oy' pdpioy yap Tod d.Kaiov 
Sey: oe na Ny a 
TO Ootov; otTw Pauev 7 GAAwS cor SoKeEl; 
cA b) > of / / > n / 
mre. Odvx, GAN’ otro. palvn yap pou dpOds reyew. 
<e f: ed an 
YQ. “Opa 87) TO peta rovro. el yap pépos TO Savoy Tod 
a lal an na 4 x 
dixatov, det d7) Nuas, ws eouxev, eLevpeiv Td Toloy pépos av 
eln TOO dixalov TO dovov. ei pev odv ov pe NpOTas TL TOV 
/ “ / 2? \ PJ a Sy, \ fe KA 
vuvdy, olov totov pépos early apiOuod Td dpriov Kal Tis @v 
a9 béptavra B: aréptavta T yp. BW: fétavra Stobaeus Apostolius 
schol. ap. Cram. Anecd. Par. I, p. 399: 6 €pgavta B* W bi e0érac 
veieiv scripsi: e0éAeis elwetv BT (velkegwy schol. T): e0€Aetw eiwety W 
corr. B?: edéAev elke schol. ap. Cram, l.c. C6 aldws Seous Bt: 


aldovds S¢os T 
PLATO, VOL. I. 2 
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Tuyxdvet otros 6 apiOds, elroy av Sri Os dv py oKaANVvos 
7) GAN icookeAns’ 7) od doKel cou; 

EYO. *Epovye. 

SQ. Tleip6 6%) kat ov eye obrw Sidaéar 7d Toloy pepos 
Tod dixalov doidy eorw, va kal MeAjro A€youey pnKel 
neas ddixety pnde doeBelas ypaperOai, as ikavOs dn Tapa 
cod pewabnkdras Ta TE evo BH Kal dora Kal TA pH. 

EYO. Todro rotvuv eworye doxel, & VS&Kpares, TO Epos 
Tod dikalov elvar edoeBés TE Kal Gotov, TO TEpl THY TOV OEav 
Oeparelay, TO b& rep Tiv Tév dvOpdémwv TO AouToY civat 
Tod dikalov pépos. 

YQ. Kal cards yé por, ® EvOddpav, paivy rA€yew, GAGA 
oHLKpod Twos ert evdens elute tiv yap Oeparelay ovTH 
cuvinu HvTwa dvoudacers. ov yap mov A€yeus ye, olalmep Kal 
ai mept Ta dAAa Oepareial ciow, roadryny Kal TEpt Oeovs— 
éyowev yap tov—oidy gayev inmovs ov mas émlorarat 
Oeparredew GAAA 6 immikds' 9 yap; 

EYO. Ildvv ye. 

SQ. ‘H yap ov inmixn tmmov Oepaneta. 

ETO. Nai. 

SQ. Ovtdé ye kivas was enlorarar Oepavevew GAAG 
KUDNYETLKOS. 

EYO. Otro. 

>Q. “H ydp rou kuvyyerixiy Kvvdv Oepareta. 

ETO. Nai. 

XQ. “H 6€ ye Bondarixy Boor. 

EYO. Ilavvu ye. 

XQ. “H be 8% dovdrns re kal etoeBera Oedv, @ EdOv- 
ppov; otra Eyes; 

EYO. "Eywye. 

ZQ. Ovxotv Oeparela ye maca ravrov diamparrerat; 
olov rowvde’ em ayabe Twi éort Kal @peALa TOU Heparrevo- 


On 


b2 ye T: om. B v8 éort B: 2ora T 
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Id oe eH Ne ee ee CN eat re fal 
Mevov, @oTEP Opas 67) OTL Ot immoL UTO THS tmmLKHS OEepa- 

, > a \ 7 My Xx > rave 
Tevowevor @pehodvTat Kal BEATiovs yiyvovtat’ 7 ov doKodat 
ool; 

EYO. "Eypouye. 

OQ. Kal of kvves yé mov td tis Kuvyyerixns, Kal of 

4 ries NS cal Lol Se / ¢ / A SN 
Boes v0 THs BonAartikys, Kal TAAAG TavTAa woavTwsS' ETL 
BAaBy oler Tod Ocparrevopévov Tv Oeparetay etvat; 

EYO. Ma A? ovk éywye. 

BQ. VAAN er” opedia; 

EYO. [lds & od; 

YQ. 7H ody kal 7 éoidtys Oeparela otca Oedv opeAla 
fF 3 n \ / \ ro a \ hs ny 
Té Cott OeGv Kal Bedrrlovs Tovs Heods ToLEl; Kal ov TOTO 

te EA c > lf Go n~ / \ 
ovyxwpyoas dv, ws ereddy tL dovov Tous, BeATio Twa 
TOV OeGv arepyaG; 

EYO. Ma A’? ov« éywye. 

BQ. Ovse yap eyd, & Evdvppar, oiyat ve robdro d€yew 
—roAdod kal d€w—dAAA Tobrov 6) evexa Kal dvnpdounv 
tiva more Aéyous THY Oeparelav TOV Dev, oly iyovpevds TE 
TowavTny eye. 

EYO. Kal dp0ds ye, & Sexpares’ ov yap Tovatrny rd€Eyu. 

EQ. Elev’ adda ris 62) Oedv Oepareta ein av H dowdrns; 

EYO. “Hvzep, © Séxpares, of dovAou Tos deamdras 
Oeparevovow. 

, cal 

TQ. MavOdvw-: sianperixy tis dy, ws ouxer, etn Oeois. 

EYO. [ldvv peév odv. 

SQ. “Exois av oty elxeiv 7 latpois tanperiKi eis Tivos 
épyou anepyaciay ruyxdver otoa brnperiKy; ovK eis Uytelas 
ole.; 

EYO. *Eywye. 

DQ. Ti s& 7 vavinyots tanperixyn; eis tlvos eépyov 

£ 
amepyaciay tanperixy eoTw; 
EYO. AjAov Gri, ® Sexpares, eis wAotov. 


dr Aéyos B: Adyers TW a5 ivrep TW: rep B dg 
TW: om. B 
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OQ. Karl 7 oixodépos ye mov «is oiklas; 
ETO. Nai. 
SQ. Eine 57, & dpiore: 7 5 Oeots banperixH eis Tivos 
+ > 7 ¢ Dy a 4 ™~ i [4 \ 
épyou dmepyaciay tanperixyn av ein; Ondov yap OTL ov 
5 a if 
otoOa, erevdymep Ta ye Octa KddAdoTa drs eidevar avOpoTwv. 
EYO. Kal adn07 ye A€yw, ® Doxpares. 
SQ. Else 8% mpds Avs ri wore eorw éxeivo TO TayKa- 
of A ¢ \ > / c lal ¢ / / 
Aov Epyov 0 of Deol arepydCovrat nuiv IanpEeTats XpoLEVOL; 
EYO. TloAAd kal Kadd, ® Sdxpares. 
+ > > > t 
YQ. Kal yap of orparnyol, ® pire: GAN’ Guws TO Kepa- 
Se « , ER y ” , 3 ta / 
Aatov adrdv padlws av etmows, Ore vikny eV TO TOAELH 
aN 
amepyacovrat’ 7) ov; 
EYO. IIés & ov; 
> 
TQ. TlorAdrAga o€ y’, otwat, kal kada kal of yewpyol> add 
lal fal € na 
dpws TO Kepddaiov aitav eorw Tis amepyacias H EK Tis 
a / 
yns Tpody. 
EYO. Ilavv ye. 
SQ. Ti dé 8) rSv moAAGY Kal KadGv & ot Oeol amepya- 
7 \ / 2 Le ys) if 
Covta.; TL TO KepdAatdy oT. Ths epyacias; 
EYO. Kai éAlyov cou mpérepov eimov, & Soxpares, Gru 
-. 7 > \ > lal / a c ” val 
mAelovos épyov éorly axpiBOs TavTa Tatra ws exer pabety: 
f / c lat / ef LBS a / 

TOOE MEVTOL TOL ATAGS AEyw, OTL EdY peV KEXapLOMEVvA TLS 
enlatntat Tois Oeois A€yew TE Kal mparrew cvxopevds TE 
_) 7 Layee FE, Sg \ / bs a VA 
kat Odwv, Tadr’ €or Ta Gora, Kal owCEL TA TOLadTa Tos TE 
O77 4 \ oo x an /, =~ rae: lal 
idtovs olxovs kal Ta Kowd TOY TdAEwv' Ta 8 evavtia Tov 

if > vs a XN \ > / ed \ 
Kexaplopevov aceBn, & 67 Kal dvarpémer GmavTa Kal 
> 4 
aTmoANvow. 
ca / = 
ZQ. "H odd por 51a Bpaxrtépwr, © Evdddpor, «i 
€Bovrov, cites dv TO Kepadatov Gv npdtav: GAA yap ov 
mpddvpds pe el SidaEar—OFAros el. Kal yap vov emeidy ev 
ees aes 4 f A a 
avT@® 00a amrerpamov, 0 «i amexplvw, ikavds dv Hdn Tapa 
€8 xdddora T W Arm. : KddAdword ye B a2 ante avray add. 


THs amepyacias Schanz aro épyaclas B: amepyacias TW Arm. 
br tea BT: yo Wt C2 ikavas B: tows T 


ETOT®PQON 


god THY dodrnTa euenabyKn. vov dé dvdyKn yap Tov épdvTa 
TO €pwuev axodovdeiv ban dv exelvos trdyy, rh dH ad 
heyers TO Govov elvar Kal THY doiWrnTa; odxl emioTHpny 
TWa Tod Odew TE Kal evxeTOaL; 

ETO. “Eywye. 

YQ. Odxodv 7d OWew dwpeicOal eori roils Oeois, TO 8 
evxevOat aireiy rods Oeovs; 

EYO. Kal pada, ® Séxpares. 

YQ. ’Emiorijpn apa airjoews cal ddcews Oeots da.drns 
ay etn ek rovrov Tod dédyov. 

EYO. [ldvv xadds, & Sdkpares, cvvijxas 0 etrov. 

TQ. -Emupntns yap eis, ® pire, Tis ois codpias Kal 
mpocexa TOV voiy adrf, ote od xXayal Teoeirar Sri dv 
eins. GAAG pot A€Lov tis atrn 7 brnpecta €ort Trois Oeois; 
aireiy re pis avrovs Kat diddvat exelvors; 

EYO. *Eywye. 

XQ. *Ap’ ody ob 76 ye 6p0Gs airety dv cin Gv dSedpeba 
map éexelvwv, Tatra avrovs airety; 

EYO. °AAAG ri; 

SQ. Kal ad 76 diddvar dpOds, dv exetvor trvyyxavovew 
deduevor Tap udv, Tatra éxelvois ad avtTiWwpeloOat; od 
yap mov Texvikov y av ein dwpodopeiy diddvTa Tw TavTa ov 
ovdev deirat. 

EYO. ’AdnO7 A€yets, @ Vdxpares. 

SQ. "Eprropixy dpa tis av ein, ® EvOvppwv, réxvy 7) 
dodrns Oeois Kal avOpdrois Tap’ GdAijAwD. 

\ EYO. ’Epyropix), «i otrws fdr cou dvoydce. 

TQ. ’AAN ovddev fdvov Epyorye, ed pr) Tvyxaver GAnO—s dv. 
ppdcov dé por, ris 7) @pedrla Tois Oeols Tvyxdver odoa aro 
TOv dépwr Sv Trap’ HuGv AapBdavovoew; & pev yap diddacr 


e3 de] 5) BT épavta Bt: epwrayvta T W Arm. C4 épw- 
pevy BT: époudvy W: epwronevy Arm. d5 post xaual add. 
more in marg. T do ye T: om. B Arm. (lacunam indicat W) 


€9 tvyxdver BT: tvyxavor W 
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mavtl djdov: ovdev yap iuiv eorw ayadov bru ay py 
exeivor DGow. & OE Tap Hyudv AauBdvovow, Tl opedodvrar; 7 
TOTOUTOV GLTOY TAEOVEKTOOUEY KATA THY euToplav, SoTe TavTA 
Ta ayaba Tap airGv AapBdavoper, exelvor dé Tap’ Hudv OvdEev; 

EYO. ’AAN ole, & TZédxpares, Tos Geovs aperciobar 
amo ToUTwY & Tap NUdY AayBavovow;; 

SQ. ?AAAG Th SjTO7 av ein Tadra, & EvOddpov, Ta wap’ 
nav S6pa Tots Oeots; 

EYO. Ti & otes dAdo 7) Tyan Te Kal yépa Kal, SmEp eyo 
aptu €Xeyov, Xapts; 

SQ. Kexapicpévov apa éoriv, & Evddppwv, rd Sovor, 
GAN odxl @PEAmov odd irov Trois Veois; 

EYO. Otyar éywye mdavtov ye padwora pidov. 

SQ. Totro dp éorlv ad, @s ouxe, TO Sovov, TO Tols 
Oeots pidov. 

EYO. Mdduora ye. 

TO. Oavyacy ody radra rA€éywv edv oor ot Adyot haivwv- 
Tal pny peévovtes GAAG BadiCovres, Kal ewe aitidon Tov 
Aaidadov BadiCovras adtrovs sovety, adros Ov TOAD ye 
TEXVIKGTEpos TOD Aaidddov Kal KVKA® TEpLdvTA TOLY; 7) 
ov aicOdvn Or. 6 Adyos Hiv wepieAOav wadw els TavTov 
Ake; pepvnoar yap mov Gru ev TO mpdcbev TO TE Govov Kat 
TO Oeopires od radrov Hiv epdvn GAN Erepa GAAAwY* 7) 
ov péuvnoa; 

EYO. “Eywye. 

YQ. Nov ody ov« evvoels Sti TO Tols Oeots Pidrov pis 
do.ov elvar; Todro 8’ dAdo Tui) Oeopidés ylyverar; 7) Ov; 

EYO. Ilavv ye. 

TQ. Odvxodv 7) dpri od KadGs @podroyodpev, 1) el Tore 
KaAG@s, viv ovK dpOds TiWELEOa. 

ax éorw hui T ag yépa BT: Sapa W: yp. Epya W 
Do Aaldadrov| yp. didacxnarov W ye om, T bro wepidyvra B: 


mepudyvras IT (sed s supra versum) Arm. C1 mpdcbev T: eumpocbes 
B c3 ov B: ove T C8 duodoyoduey pr. BT 
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x 

EYO. *Eouxev. 

XQ. VEE dpyts dpa ipiv mddAw oKenréov th éote 7d 
of c > \ %. 4 xX / ¢ X\ iS > bP] f 
OoLOY, WS EyH TplV av pabw Ex@v Elva OVK aTrodelALaTa. 
GANG / >. / = AAG \ / \ \ 

bn me aTysaons GAG TavTl TpdTH TpocoXaY TOV 

a x4 / a eat s b) VA > x + 
vooy Ort padiora viv eine tiv GdAjnOevav’ olcOa yap eizep 
Tis GAAos GvOpaTwr, Kal ovk aperéos ef Sorep 6 Upwreds 
mpiv av elans. ei yap pi) nono0a capOs TO Te Scvov Kal TO 

HI Yap iy Hon, ‘ 

/ > \ 

avoo.ov, ovk éoTw OTws av ToTE eTTEXElpnoas rep avdpos 
\ 

Ontos avdpa mpecBirnv Tarépa diwKdbew pdvov, adda Kal 
* \ DAN 4 X\ > > lal fee 
Tovs Oeods dv dewwas Tapakiwdvevew pi) odK GpOGs adro 
/ x \ 2 v8 > / fay NS s s 4 
Tomoors, Kal TOs avOperovs HoxXUVOns’ VOY OE ev Olda OTL 
la ” bIN@4 4 oe \ UA ON ss ay t 
capes ote. eld€vai TO TE OTLOV Kal py. eiTE OV, W PEATLOTE 

> 4 \ ‘\ > ie 4 Pe ¢ n 
Evdvgpwv, Kal yi) aroxptwn 6re avro iyi). 
5 a , 
EYO. Eis avOis roivuv, ® Xdxpares’ viv yap onevdw 
mol, Kal jor Opa amevar. 
SQ. Ofa roves, G Eraipe. aw eAmidos pe KataBarnwv 
peyadns amépxn iv €ixov, os Tapa cod palav Ta TE dove 
an an / / 
Kal pr Kal Tis mpos MéAntov ypadhs amadAdEopat, evderéd- 
0 an i: 
pevos exelvw bru coos ibn Tap’ EvOvdpovos ra Oeia yeyova 
\ [4 > / € ? > ‘4 > / OX lal 
Kal Ore ovKére tm ayvolas avrocxedidGw ovde Kalworoue 
mept advrd, Kal 57) Kal Tov GAdov Blov Ori dyewov Bw- 


colunv. 


ert ch éorw booyv T dt mpoocxey scripsi: mpocéxwy B: 
mpooxay T €@4 mot} mov pr. T a3 8r secl. Schanz 
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a fy ie A ’ a a 
"Ori pev dpets, @ avdpes “AOnvaior, menOvOaTe bd TOV 
She , > > Sree > \ TLE OF) Seo 
€uOv KaTnyOpwv, OVK ola’ e€yw 6 ov Kal avTOs UT atTaV 
dAlyov ewavtod éreAabopunv, ottw Tavs eAreyov.  Kalrou 
adnbés ye ws emos eimeivy ovdev elpyxacw. pddwora be 
attav ey Cavpaca TOV TOAAGY OV eetoavTo, TodTo éy @ 
lal lal >’ tal an > lal 
€deyov ws xpiv tuas evrAaBetcOar pr) tm euod eEararnOijre 
na / \ lol o , 
ws dewod dvtos éyew. 70 yap pi) aloxvvOjvat Ort adrixa 
na / y a 
im euod eFeheyxOjoovrar epyw, emevday pd émwot.odv 
\ / a a 
paivopar dewds d€éyewv, TodTd por edokev adrrdv dvawyvv- 
, = woe)» \ a a , N 
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hevew TH TOE. TovTov bE alridy eorw 6 Hels €pod 
ToAAaKis aknkdaTe TOAAAXOD A€yovTos, 6rt por Oetdv TL Kal 
, / / A \ x . lal n >] 
daoviov ylyverar [pwvn|, 6 8) Kal ev ™) ypadyn €miKw- 
lal a > si 
pwddv MéAnros éypayaro. €ywol b€ rovr’ Eorw €k Tatoos 
a 
ap&apuevov, porn Tis yyvouevn, it) Stay yevynrat, det aro- 
Tpémet pe TOTO O dv peAAwW TpaTTEW, TpoTpETEL SE OUTOTE. 
a a / 
Tobr éorw 6 pow evaytiodrat Ta ToAITLKa TpaTTEW, Kal 
a5 by post pad{ws om. T a6 Blov B yp. t: xpdévov T duty 
6 beds T b2 ravtwv T: ardvtwy B b5 pev tt W: pévrol 
7. BT (sed pevri 71 fuisse videtur in T) b7 elxov B: elxev T 
b 8 oftws avacxvytws T bog re B: om. T e2 ey om. T 


tov BT: om, W C5 moAutpayuovav T Ar pwrh secl. 
Forster a4 rovtTo B: trovrov T 
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A a 5 eee 
TayKdAws yé pou doxel evaytiodcbar ed yap tore, @ avdpes 
*AOnvator, el ey mddau emexelpnoa TparTew TA TOALTLKA 
3 a t 
mpaypata, mada av aoAdAn Kal ovr dv twas opeAjKn 
ION xy > b] / 7 Ny: / > “ea 
ovdev ovT dv euavtrov. Kal jou pr) dx Oeo0e A€yovTt TAANON: 
> XX y iQ P) , / BA iC Re PA 
ov yap éoTw botis avOpeTwv cwOjoera ovre tyiv ovre 
ahAw TAHOE ovdevt yunoliws evavTiovpevos Kal Siakwddwv 
Toda ddika Kal Tapdvoua ev TH ToAEL ylyverOat, GAN 
dvaykaidy éote TOV TH vTL paxovpevov rep TOD diKalov, 
/ 
kal el pedAee GAlyov xpdvov cwOjcecOai, tdiwrevew AAAG 
pn Snpooredeww. 
o / 
MeyddAa 8 éywye tyiv rexunpia tapéEopar Tovtwv, ov 
Adyous GAN 6 tpels Tare, Epya. akovoare by pou Ta 
, er b\w (4 9599 Ca AN c y \ 
ovpBeBynkora, iva eldnre Stu ovd dv &vl trekdboyn Tapa 
TO Ofkaov deioas Odvaror, pr) treikwv S€ GAA Kav aTo- 
Aolunv. ep Se tyiv doprixka pev kal Sixavixd, adnO7 oe. 
2 \ / “) BA > a BA XN > x >’ rg 
€y® yap, ® avdpes “AOnvaior, GAAnv pev apxyy ovdeutav 
moOToTE pea ev TH TOAEL, EBovAEvTAa SE: Kal eTvYEY HUOV 
7 Ip 4} , X&Y 7b 
¢ \ > \ ? 4 € a \ / 
7 van “Avrwyis aTputavevovoa OTE vets Tovs EKA 
aTpaTnyous Tovs ovK avEhopevous TOS eK THS vavpwaxtas 
eBovredoacbe GOpdovs kplvew, Tapavduws, ws ev TO DoTEpo 
pdous kplvew, mapardpus, D borépy 
xpove Tacw tuiy edogev. Tor ey pdvos T&v TpUYTavEwy 
qvavTidOny duty pndev ToLety Tapa Tovs vépous Kal evayTia 
) / > fi yv. 2 7 + 2 
eWndiodunv: Kal €roiuwy dvrwy evderxvivar pe Kal amdyew 
TOV pytdpwv, kal tudv KedAevdvTwv Kal BodyTwv, peTa TOD 
, \ a , y” c , n , 
VOMOV Kal TOD diKatov @ynVv paddroV pe Oety StakwovvEvew 
XA > a 
7) ped tpOv yeverOar pi) ixata Bovdevopevwr, PoBnOevta 
\ a 5S ~ 
decpov 7) Odvarov. Kal radra pev ip ere bnuoxparovupevns 
lal , > \ S > 7 ee, € , bs 
THS TOAEWS* EmrELO}) S& GALyapxia eyévero, ol TpiaKovTa av 
d7 mada secl. Cobet €3 ovdev) rAHGe T at roy B: om. T 
a5 morta LT: pov ra euol B: pou ra W &7 Sikaov Bt: deov T 
GAAG Kdy ScripSi: Gua kal Gua dy B: Gua cal T: adda kad Gu’ dy W 
ag &vdpes T: om. B b2 ovA}) BT w: Bova} B -AvTioxls 
secl. Hirschig b4 éBovdcicacbe T Arm. : eBotdAcobe B mapa- 


vouws Bt: mapavduwy T b6 uty TW Arm.: om. B Ka) 
evaytia eynpioauny secl. Hermann 
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t 7 , 35 N > SS / iy @ 
perateppapevol pe TETTOV avToV els TV OOrAOV TpoTETAcaV 
Bp} ~ rs > ~ I \ v 7 o. > 66. 
ayayeiv €x Sadapivos Aé€ovra Tov Ladaptviov tva amoOavor, 

\ lal na 
ota 67 Kal dAdous exetvor TOAAOTS TOAAG TpoceTaTToV, Bov- 
Adpevor OS TAEloTOVs avaTAnoa aiTiGy. TOTE PEVTOL eye 
> 
ov Adyw GAN Epyw ad evederEdpunv bru eyol Oavarov pev 
/ > nied Fe GN > lal 35) © fal lay S X 
PEAEL, EL fn) GypoLKOTEpoY TV ElzrElY, OVS OTLODY, TOD SE pNdEV 
A fa) / 
adixkov pnd avdoov epyacerOa, rovrov b&. TO Tay pédet. 
oN DS > / € > aS > Vee 4 > ~ a 
eue yap exeivn 7 Gpx7) ovK e€érAnéev, otTws icxupa odoa, 
BA a 
@ote ddicdy ti epydoacbar, GAN erreidi) ex THs OddAoVv 
/ tal + 
en AOouer, of pev TéTTapes wxovTO els Sadapiva Kal iyayov 
/ B \ 
A€ovra, éy® 5€ @xdunv amidv otkade. Kat tows av ova 
7 Pd / > Neha S XN \ f / \ 
Tabta améOavov, ei pur) 1) apx7) bua Tax€wy KaTeAVOn. Kal 
rovTwy dpiv €xovrat TOA) paprupes. 
z 
Ap oby dv je oleae roodde rn diayevéoOar ei Empartov 
na / 

Ta Onudoia, kal mpdtrwv akiws avdpds ayabod €Bo7Oovv 
Tots duxalois Kal dorep xpi) TodTo Tepl TAEloTOU emroLovpnV; 
lal lal » lal » BA 
mohAoD ye Sel, ® dvdpes ’AOnvatorr ovde yap av aAdos 
avOpdtav ovdels. GdAN ey® bia Tavrds rod Biov dnpoota 

, ” a a vray? « aN 
te ef mov te empaka Towdros dhavodua, Kal idla 6 adros 
Li > \ VA ve baNeS \ \ / 
ovUTOS, OVdEVL TATOTE TVYXwPHTAaS OvVOEY Tapa TO OiKaLoV 

/ 
ovte GAAW ovTE TO’TwY odderl ods 67 SiaBaddAovTES EE 
9 ’ A 
pacw euors pabnras eivar. eyed 0& biddoKaAos pev ovdevds 
mémor éyevounv: «i b€ Tis pov A€yovTos Kal Ta €uavTov 
mparrovros émiOvpol axove, elre vedtepos elite TperBUTEpos, 
/ ! t 
ovderlt TéTOTE epOdvynca, ode Xpypara pev AayBavawn diade- 
youar pn AapBavwv Se ot, GAN 6polws Kal TAOvTl@ Kal 
TevynTL Tapexw euavTov epwrav, Kal éay tis PovAntar 
dmoxpwopevos axovew Ov dy A€yw. Kal rovTwy eya@ «ite 
\ 
Tis xpnotos ylyverar etre pj, ovK av bixalws Ti aitiav 
/ / 
tméxoyut, Gy prjre dTETXOpNY pyndevi pydev TaToTE waOnpa 
fa / lal N 
pyre edldaéa: ei d€ Tis dno wap e400 TeTOTE TL padety 7 
at wey Pavarov T er buiy| judy Hermann e5 det 


B?TW: 8) B aq 6) T: of Bt &6 pou B: duos T 
&7 émibumot T: emibumer B: eredvuer Cobet b67B:4T 
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> na ID / 4 X\ * Cou 4 > (4 > 
axodoat ldla dru pry Kal ol GAou TavTes, ed lore Gre oOvK 
adnO A€yeu. 
a IN 
"AAAG Oia Th 6 ToTE per’ e400 yalpovot TwWes TOALY 
xpovoy d.arpiBovres; axnkdate, ® Gvopes "AOnvaior, Tacav 
tpiy tiv adnOevay ey elmov: bru axovovTes xXalpovow 
> / lal > / X > lal » > MA 
e€eraCouevors Tols olouévois pey elvat coors, ovor 8 ov. 
S > 5) / o \ S a c ee Ae Le 
€OTL Yap OVK anodes. pol d€ TOUTO, ws eyo yt, TpooTE- 
TaKTat VT TOO Oeod mpdrrew Kal éx pavrelwv Kal e& evuTviwy 
al mavtl TpdTw orép Tis ToTE Kal GAAn Oela poipa avOpoTw 
Kal TavtTt TpoTH o7ép Tis ToTE Kal GAAN Dela potp pore 
xal drityv mpocérage mparrew. Tatra, ® dvdpes AOnvaior, 
ae a 9 \ >/ 3) DS SX ¥. Sa) t 
Kal aAnOn e€orw kal evedeyxta. el yap On eywye TOV VEwY 
‘ fal a 
Tovs pev diabOelpw rovs de dvepOapKa, xpyv dSymov, «tre 
TWes adlrdv mpecBUTEpor yevouevor eyvwoay OTL véos odoW 
a os \ 
avrois é€y@ Kakov moéTOTE TL ouVEBovAEVTA, VUVl avTovs 
an lal a \ 
avaBatvovras éuod Katnyopeiy Kal Tiuwpetcbar ei b€ pur) 
avrot 7OeAov, Tov oikelwy Tas TGV éxelvwv, TaTépas Kal 
adeApovs Kal GAAovs Tos TpooHKovTas, elTEep UT epovd TL 
Kakov émemévOecay avtdv ot oikelo, viv peuvnoOar Kal 
ta / \ / > lal IN > tal 
TywpelrOat.  TdvTws S&€ Tapelow av’Tdv TorAOL evTavdot 
a >. X\ [4 lal lat XN r vd & d > \ < HZ 
ods ey 6p, mpOrov pev Kplrwy otroci, éuos nAtkworns 
kal dnpdrns, KpiroBovaAov rovee marnp, émerra Avoavias 6 
te a an 
YPyjrrios, Aloyivov rovde warnp, ért 8 AvtipOv 6 Kydu- 
N € (OER / / BY - e e € 
aievs ovtool, Emvyévovs marip, dAdou Tolvuy ovro. Ov ot 
P) AN 3 "4 KX a / , 
adeApol ev tavTn TH SlatpiBn yeyovacw, Nukxeorparos 
\ 
OcoCoridov, adekpos Oeoddrov—kal 6 pev Oeddoros Tere- 
, ¢/ > aN Pye eet > a , \ 
AevTynkev, Gore ovK av exelvds ye adrod Karadenbetn—xal 
TlapdAuos d5€, 6 Anpoddxov, ob jv Oedyns adeAdds> bbe be 
’Ade(uavtos, 6 Apiatwvos, 06 ddeAdos obroot TAatawv, Kal 


b7 of TW: om. B C6 &An] tAA@ Arm, Gcia potpa T 
C7 &vdpes T: om. B C8 edeteAcyxta T éywye B: éya T 
vewy B: vewrepwy T a7 airéy om, T kad Tiuwpetoba om. T 
e@1 rovde B: tovrov T e2 @1 5 T Arm.: @B €5 Geo- 
Coridov W cf. CIA ii. 2, no. 944: Oeolwridov B: 5 Gcocdoridov T: re 
6 CorfSov Arm. €7 TapdAvs Kirchner cf. CIA ii. 660: mdpaados 
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Aiavrdédwpos, ob “AmoAAddwpos bd€ GdeApds. Kal dddAovs 
\ Lie See wal > ~ e > Lp. / ~ > 
TodAOVS Ey@ EXw tyly eivelv, GV TWa expyv wadiora pev ev 
T@ EavTod Adyw Tapacxécbar MéAnrov padprupa: «i 5€ TdTE 
b] / an nan / 
emeAabero, viv TapacxécOw—eya TrapaxwpG—xal eyéTw 
mw lol lal / 
ef TL €xet TOWWdTOY. GAAA TovTOV Tay TotVaYTioV EbpHoeTe, 
Se 4 f se aN 1A ie / fas 4 n 
® avopes, Tavtas euol BonOety Erotpovs TO diapOelipovTi, TO 
Kaka, épyaCopev@ Tors oixelovs abtév, ds pact MéAnrtos kal 
“Avutos. adrol pev yap ot duepOappévor tax’ av Adyov 
W. a 
éxovev BonOodvres’ of 5 ddiddOapro., mpecBvrepor 75H 
& } € / / id A Xr Da r / 
popes, of TovTwy mpoojKovtes, Tiva GAAov Exovor Adyov 
a x 
BonOodytes euol addX 7) Tov dpOdv tre Kal SdiKavov, Oru 
f th \ / 2 \ ae 4 
ouvicaot MeArrw pev Wevdonerm, euol d€ adnOevorti; 
Elev 57, ®@ dvdpess & pev eyd exo. av arrodoyetoOat, 
(ae a \ » ¥ a l >» 
oxedov €oTt Tatra Kal GAAa tows Tolatra. Taxa d av Tis 
lal fel if 
bpOv ayavaktyoevey dvapynobels Eavrod, ei 6 pev Kal €AaTTw 
‘ a na na is 
TovTovt Tod aydvos aydva aywviCopevos eenOn TE Kal 
i / \ XX XN nN 4 ig 
ikeTevoe Tovs OiKacTds peTa TOAAGY Sakp¥wv, Taidia TE 
a A 
atrod avaBiBacdpevos tva Gti pdduora eAendeln, Kal GAdovs 
lal + 
Tov olkelwy Kal plrAwy TOAAOvs, eye be OddeY dpa TO’TwL 
/ a \ 
Tomow, Kal Tadra Kiwwdvvedwv, ws dv bd€ayu, Tov €oxaTov 
kivduvov. tay’ av obv tis Tadra evvonoas at0adéorepov 
av mpds pe oxoln Kal dpyirbels adrots trovrous OeiTo dy per’ 
> Led Sy Led > / ¢ na cf Ba > > a 
dpyijs tiv Wijpov. «i dn Tis tudv otrws exer—ovK ad 
S lol a \ a 
pev yap éywye, «i & otv—emetky Gv pou d0K® pos TovTov 
deyew A€ywr Sri “’Epol, ® dpiote, eloly pev Tov Tives Kal 
> tal \ \ a Cees \ a ¢ / In? J XV €. 2 at 
oixelou’ Kal yap todro avrd TO Tod “Oprpov, ov8 eye ‘ aro 
dpvds od and wérpns’? Téepvka AAN e& avOpdrwv, SoTeE 
na lal > » lal ~ e 
kal oixetol pol elo kal dels ye, & dvdpes "AOnvaior, tpets, ets 
-) / > lal 
pev peipdkiov dn, dvo0 b& Traidla* GAN buws ovdéva avTav 
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dedpo avaBiBacdpevos dejoopat tpov arowndiocarba.” Ti 
/ > S 
57) ody ovdey TOUTHY TOLITH; OUK avOadiGouevos, @ avdpes 
’AOnvaior, odd’ tuas arysdcov, GAN ei pev Oappadr€ws eyo 
x 
éx@ mpos Odvarov 7) ju, AAAos Adyos, Tpds 8 ody dd€av Kal 
> \ NS es ex Se se lod 4 + ° \ > yes 
€uol Kal viv Kal OAn TH TOAEL OV jot OoKEL KaAOY €ivat Eye 
“4 t 
VA > _ £ cal 
TovTwy ovdev Totely Kal THALKOVOE OvTAa Kal TOTO TOUVOMa 
éxovta, er ody adnes «ir ody Weddos, GAN ody dedoypevov 
yd) / y / Ie an na f / > 
ye €oTt To SwKpatyn dSiapepew TOV TOAAGY avOpeTaV. € 
Ls € a c an / a Ve x. > 7 
oby vyav ot doxodvTes diadépew elre cola cite avdpela 
y ow (3 nan 5) fod an ” > ‘ 
elre GAAN HTWiody apeTh ToLodro. écovrat, aicxpov ay ety 
of oN. / c/s / 4 f 
olovoTep éyd ToAAdKIs Edpakd Twas Grav KplvwvTat, do0- 
ca) / sa / Ss > / c ig 
KovvTas Mev TL Elval, Oavuacia b€ epyaCopevous, ws SEwwdov 
TL olopevovs metoecOar «i dmobavotvral, dorep AOavdrwr 
ecowevanv Av vyels avTovs pr) GmoKTelynTe’ ot E4.0l SoKodow 
aloxtuny TH Ther TepiamTew, Gor dv twa Kal Tov Eévwv 
a 4 
tmovaBely Ort ot diadépovtes "AOnvalwyv eis aperHv, ods 
avrol éavrév év te tais dpxais Kal tais dAdas Tiats 
mpoKpivovow, ovTor yuvalkv ovdev diap€povow. Taira yap, 
> > lal nr lal lal 
@ dvdpes “AOnvator, ovre yas xpi) Toveiy Todvs doKodvTas 
kal Omnoby Tu elvat, ovT’, dv nyels Tolpev, tyas em- 
Tpémew, GAAG TObTO ard evdeiKyveOa, STL TOAD padAdov 
kataynpuetobe rod Ta edewa Tatra Spduata eicayovTos Kal 
fal x a 
KatayéAaoTov TIv TOAW TOLOdLTOS 7) TOD HavXlay ayovTos. 
Xwpis de ris ddEns, @ dvdpes, ovde Sikaidy jor doKe? 
etvat detoOat Tod SikacTod ove Seduevov ATopedtyew, GAG 
diddoKew Kal wel(Oew. od yap em To’Tw KdOnTat 6 diKa- 
ors, em TO Kataxapl(ecOar ra dikara, GAN emt TO xplvew 
Wu Ae Wee ele > a eo & a 1» ee x. 
Tabra* Kal du@poKev ov xapleioOat ols Gv doKi avT@, aAdAa 
Suxdoew Kata Tovs vopovs. ovKOvY xpn ovTE Nuas eOiCew 
dg 5h oty Bt: 8) T: ot» W @ 1 Oappadréos T al tw 
Swxpatn scripsi: T@ Bwxpare B: tov Swxpatn Tb: 7d Swxparn 
al. diapepey scripsi: diapepery tut BT W b4 jas Arm. 
b5 érnoty tt Heindorf: orp 7: ody BT: dtiodjy Arm. bo boxe? 


elval wor T C2 toitw Bt: rovro T C4 post xapietoOa add, 
7a dikaa T 
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ea! >] cad Vf? £ c 3 / . 3 / ‘\ x» c lal 
buas emopkety oO tas eOlCecOar' ovd€érepor yap av judy 
> nN % i > oe AY! ove > lal fal 
evoeBolev. pur) odv AEwdTE pe, @ Uvdpes AOnvaiol, rovadra 
lal nN lad / a 
delv mpds tuas mpdtrew & pire Hyodwar KadAd elvar pyre 
la ind of / N / / Vase 
dikata pate Goa, GAAws Te pevTo. 17) Aia TavTws Kal aoe- 
if / CN fd wh lal XN Sy > 
Betas hevyovta vro MeAntov Tovtovt. cadas yap av, «i 
eon 8 n lal 7 > / \ 
TrelOoyw pas Kal TS detoOar Biacolunv oywpoKdras, Oeovs 
dy diddoKoynt pr) ryetoOa buas elvat, Kal arexvOs atodo- 
, / x 2 rag bs. > 7 > XX 
yovpevos KatTnyopolny av euavtod ws Oeodvs ov voullm. adda 
TOAAOD Se? otTws exew voullw Te ydp, @ dvdpes ’AOnvator, 
os ovdels TOV euOv KaTnydpwr, Kal dpiv eriTpéeTH Kal TO OEO 
a No 3 a of / 2 7 BA Ge Aro 
Kpivat TEpl €uod Omn mEeAAEL EMol TE AploTa Elvat Kal VytDY. 


\ S \ 3 ~ Ss + > n b] b> 4 
To ev pa) ayavaxteiv, ® avdpes AOnvaior, ext TovTw 
cat / 4 7 BA I DS 
TO yeyovori, OTe pov KateWnpioacde, GAAa Te poL TOAAG 
lA \ > = / / / Sy \ 
oupBadretat, Kal ovK aveATLTTOV jLoL yeyovEev TO yeyovos 
Toro, GAAG TOAY pGAAov Oavpdlw ExaTépov TOV Wiper 
\ , | / > \ Suk x A > 
TOV yeyovoTa apiOuov. ov yap Mounv Eywye OUTH Tap 
bAlyov €oecOar GAAG Tapa OAV: viv dé, ws Coker, el 
S , , n y 5 ie ¥ 
TPlaKOVTA [ovat peTETETOY TaV Widwv, aneTEpEevyn av. 
MéAnrov pev odv, ws evol doxG, kal viv anorépevya, Kal 
> / I] / > \ AN Lad nn / 4 > \ 
ov povoy aroTredevya, GAG TavTt dHjAOY TODTO ye, OTL EL Ar 
>2- f x \ 4 / 2 fay x > 
aveBn “Avutos kat AvKwy Katnyopynoovtes eov, Kav wpe 
4 if > \ \ / / lal 
xX'Alas dpaxyas, ov peTaAaBov TO TéuTTOY pMepos TOV 
: 
Wypov. 
Tyarar 8 ody por 6 avip Oavarov. tev ey be 87) 
rs _ Cue > / Lee > cal x a (4 
Tivos byiv avTiTynooualt, @ dvdpes “AOnvaior; 7 dHAov OTL 
“ Dek P. be so 2 > lal x > ~ o 
tis aglas; rh obv; ri aids eye madety 7) aroretoa, Gre 
\ > fol / > € 7 = cf Bhi / * 
palov €v TS Biw ovX Hovxtav nyov, GAA apeAroas ovTEp 
ot ToAAOl, xpnuaticpod Te Kal olkovoylas Kal oTparny.av 
C6 juav B: iar T At peévto vh Ala rdvtes B: mwavrws v} 
Ala uévror T: vh Ala mavrws secl. Stallbaum: mdvtws secl. Schanz 
d6 Sef Bt: det T: Sew Cobet a6 tpidkovta B yp. t: tpls T: 
Tpeis t ag avaBh pr. T D4 avtitipiowpa Hirschig tvdpes 
om. W 4 Bt: om. T b6 pabey| mabey Hermann 
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kal Onunyopiay Kal TOv GAwv apxdv Kal ovvapocidv Kal 
/ lal > lal , / c yi > \ 
OTATEWY TOV eV TH TOAEL YEYVOMEU ON, YT Acti Rie 
BS is es) t 
TO OvTe emverkeoTepov elvat 7) Hote eis tadr’ idvra ooHleoOat, 
evradda pev ovk ja of €hOav pyre vty pre euavTG Eyer 
é ro ii pare tpiv pure euavr@ éwed- 
Nov pndev Spedos elvar, emi S€ TO idla Exactov tay Evepye- 
a a 3 
Tely THY peyloTny evepyeciay, ws eyd nut, evtav0a ja, 
lol a \ , lot 
emixelpov Exactov twov Teidew fun TpdTEpoy pajTEe TOV 
c cay \ > lal > « lal > rd v4 
EavTod pndevos eTysedciobar mplv EavTod émysednbein OTws 
/ an lol 
@s BéArioTos Kal Ppoviysstatos Ecolro, pare TOV THS TO- 
a lal a aN 
ews, Tply adrys THs TOAEMS, TGV TE GAwY oUTw KaTa TOV 
IN / :) tal 7 >  ) + ~ a 
avrov tpdTov emyseretoOar—tri ody eipt aéios Tadety ToLwd- 
ave 5: > ra a XX 
Tos Ov; ayabdy TL, ® avdpes “AOnvaion, et det ye KaTa THY 
r) Ms (ay &e / im \ ray t > d \ ny 
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ION << ’ >s na > \ an > / / > J / 
ovoe TA euad vov amd TOU a’TouaTov yeyovev, GAAG pot 
OnAdv eat TodTO, bru On TeOvavar Kal amndrAdAdXOaL Tpa- 

/ $1 an a f 
ypatav BeAriov Hv po. Sa TovTO Kal ewe ovdapod aTreT peer 

\ lal a lal 
TO onpetov, Kal eywye Tols KaTraWypicapevols j.ov Kal Tots 

/, > y / We: ’ / lal ig 
KaTnydpos ov Tavu xaderalyw. Kalto. ov tatty TH diavolg 
KateynpiCovTd ov Kal Katnydpouv, GAN olduevor BAaTTEL’ 
tovro avrois déuv péeuperOar.  Ttoodvde wevTor attov 

/ \ lal / / > 
Somat Tovs veils pov, eTrEay 7/AHTwWOL, TIuwpHoadbe, w 
7 PS x i A = 
avopes, Tatra Tatra AvTOdYTES ATEp yd Buas eAvTovy, eay 
( ae. an x x b] 
viv dSoxOow 1 xpnudtwy 7 dAdov Tov mpdrEepoyv €Emt- 

al Gu as SPI fey} S SS ” 
percioOat 7 apetis, Kal €av doxOol TL elvar pyndev ovTeEs, 
> yf > lal cA > ‘\ eon oe > -) nN eo 
dvedicere avrois doTep eya tytv, Sti ovk emedodvTaL OV 
del, Kal olovral ru elvat ovtes ovdevds GEior. Kal eav 

ne A / a > Nt + € EK 5 lon > , 
TavTa TOUTE, dikata TeTOVOwS eyo EToMaL Vp VUdY AUTOS 

\ c ¢ on > SS X\ wy 4 b) / 2 \ s 
Te Kal oft veils. GAAG yap yon wpa aTlevat, Epor pev 
amodavovpevo, twytv b€ Biwcopéevois’ dadTEpor 6€ 7pOv 

EVO, Dit Meévous’ Om0TEp 1M 

a DeN LA io DA \ x Bal 
€pxovrat emt duewov mpayyua, adnAov mavTl TARY 7 
TO Oe. 

c t 

d5 rovro B: ravri T d8 BAdrrew rt T et Arm. (ut videtur) 


21 pevrot adra@y déoua: B?T W : Seopa wevro adrav B 83 Av- 
mouvras | W &4 TAhv }) B?T W?2 saAhy «i BW 
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SQKPATHS KPITOQN 


TQ. Ti ryvixdde adpiéar, @ Kplrav; 7) od apo eri eoriv; 

KP. Idvv peév otv. 

TQ. [nvika pariora; 

KP. “Op@pos Babvs. 

SQ. Oavpdtw draws nO€AnTE gor 6 Tod decpwrnplov 
pvrAa€g traxovoa. 

KP. Svwv7Ons dn pol eorw, & Soxpares, ba 7O woA- 
Adkis deBpo porary, Kal Te Kal evepyérnrar bm epuod. 

DQ. “Apri de Hxevs 1) wdAar; 

KP. ?Emueixés mada 

LQ. Elra mds ovk edOds empyerpas pe, AAA ory? Tapa- 
KdOnoat; 

KP. Od pa tov Ala, & Sexpares, ovd dv adros 7OedAov 
ev tocavrn Te dypuTvia Kal A’ay elvat, GAAG Kal cod TaAaL 
Bavpddw aicbavopevos ws d€ws Kabevders’ Kal éritndés ce 
ovK yetpov iva as Hdicta Sidyns. Kal woAAAKis pev OH TE 
Kal mpdrepov ev TavTl TO Bio nidaipdvica Tod TpdroV, TOAD 
de pddwora ey 77} viv TapeoTdon orupopa, os padlws adriy 
Kal mpaws pepes. 


&5 H0eAnce B: HOcAc T bi was B: &s T b4 dypurvla 
cre W b8 vy W 
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MNAATQNOS 


YQ. Kal yap dv, @ Kplrav, tAnpperes ein ayavaxteiv 
TnALKODTOV OvTa ei Set 70n TEAEUTaDY. 
r r > a 4 
KP. Kal ddAdAo1, ® Se@xpares, TyAtkodror ev Towadrais 
a 5 .e 
cvppopats adlokovra:, GAN ovdev atrods emAdverat 7 HAtkla 
\ XN > \ 2 la n i he A 
TO put) OVXL ayavaxrel TH Tapovon TUXN. 
ay iv \ al 
SQ. "Eort radra. adda rl di) otrw mpe api€a; 
r i tf c 
KP. ?AyyeAlav, & Séxpates, Pépwv xarem7Hy, od col, ws 
a a las \ 
euol patverat, GAN eyo) Kal Tols cots emiryndetors TacW Kal 
a A Ss na las / 
xaremy kal Bapetay, iv éyd, os euol doKO, ev Tois Bapd- 
rar ay evéykauut. 
ON \ na a / Lal val 
LQ. Tiva ravrnv; 7) 70 wAotov adikrar é€x Andov, ov det 
/ 
aikoevov TeOvavat jE; 
r a lal if: Gd - 
KP. Odrou 6H aptxrat, GAAG Boxety pev por Eer THpe- 
> Ca Pp) / id i > \ 14 \ 
pov e€ ov amayyéAdovolw TKovTes Twes avd Lovviov kat 
> / > tal > / fal bs +) / n r) / 
KaTradimdvtTes éxel adTd. dyAov ody ex TovTwy [Trav dyyé- 
Awy| bru Eer THpepov, Kal avdyKn 2) els avpiov EoTa, @ 
v V2 ~ \ / lal 
Leéxpares, Tov Blov oe TeAevTar. 
rQ. 7AAN, @ Kpirov, roxy ayadh, ei TadTy Tots Oeots 
"4 4 ” > 4 a lad > ® f 
pirov, tatty éoTw’ ov pévTor oluar Héew avTo THpEpov. 
r , a , 
KP. [lodev rotvro texpyatpn; 
TQ. “Eye cou ep. rh) yap mov torepata det pe aro- 
/ ye vad 
OvjoKew 1 7) Gv €AOn TO TAoiov. 
KP. @aol yé rou 67) of TovTwv KvptoL. 
Nv > /. lal b] a ¢€ / > > \ isd 
SQ. Od rolvev rijs emvotvons jpépas otyar adrdo H&ew 
fal A 
GAAG THS ETEpas. TeEKkpalpowar 5€ Ek Tivos evuTVlov 0 Ed- 
paxa dAtyov mpéTepov TavTns THs VvuKTOs* Kal KwdvveEveELs ev 
Kalp@ TW ovK eyeipal je. 
KP. "Hv 8 61) ré 76 evdrvior; 
a > / 
YQ. EddKet ris prow yuri) tporeAPodoa Kadi Kat everdys, 
a 3 
AevKad ipdtia €xovoa, kadéoar pe kal elmety? °Q. Sedxpares, 


C2 avrovs B: avtors T C5 post yaderhy add. kal Bapetay E 
C7 Bapitar’ Bt: Bapyvtaros T (ut videtur) 2 Soxeiv.. . Hkei 
Buttmann : doxety.. . Hew B: done... Htew B?T W a4 Ta» 


ayyéAwy BT et marg. W : secl. Hirschig: ray ayyeAav W 


KPITQN 
nparl kev Tpiratw POiny épiBwdov iow.” 

KP. *Arotov 76 évirviov, & Swxpares. 

XQ. "Evapyes pev ody, Os yé pot doxe?, & Kpirwv. 

KP. Alay ye, os éoixeyr. GAN, @ Saypdvie Léxpares, 
Ww fal > \ _ \ / c > / bs * > 
ért Kal viv eyol mi00d Kal odOnti: ws euol, eay od azo- 
Oavys, ov pla ovppopa eoTw, GAAG Xwpls pev TOD eorepi- 
c0a TowvTov emiTndelov oloy eyd odvdéva pap TOTE EdpHow, 
ert 6& Kal ToAAols ddEw, ot eve Kal ce pn capds toacw, 
c 76 ? ” 1 7 ss "0 r > rk / 
ws olds T Ov ce ow lew el 7OeAov dvadioxew xXpHpyara, 
> 4 / / x + iy Y 4 4 x tal 
dpedfjoa. Kalrow tis dv aicxiwy etn tavrns dd€a } doxeiv 

/ \ la lal xX 7 > X 18 
Xpyumata TEept TAElovos TrovetoOar 4 idous; ov yap TEicov- 

¢ \ c \ res > 9 / > / P Ve 

Tat ol TOAAOL ws ov avTos ovK OEANTAaS aTLEVaL EVOEVdE 
MOV TmpoOvpmovpEevwr. 

DQ. 7AAAG rl Hutv, & pakdpie Kplrwv, otra ths Tov 

ihe p 
ToAAGY SdEns péAeL; of yap emetKéoraroL, OY pwaddAov ak.ov 
ppovrifew, nynoovra, atta otrw mempaxbar Bomep dv 
Tpax 07}. 
b) ? a Nhe i iS Va fal a 

KP. *AAX’ dpas 67) Gre avayKn, @ Vdxpares, kai Tis TOV 
TOAAGY ddEns pede. adTa Oe SHAa TA TapdvTa VuVI STL olot 
a eB € \ > = / lal n . / 
T elolv of moAAOl ov Ta opiKpdrara TOV Kakdy eepyacerOat 
GAAG Ta peyioTa oyeddv, eav Tis ev adrots diaB_EBAnpe- 
vOS 7}. 

SQ. El yap Sherov, @ Kplrwv, ofof 7 elvar ot modAol 
Ta peyiora Kaka epydcecOar, ta ofol 7 oav Kal ayada ra 
L \ n > a Cp key / x ¥ 
péeyiora, kal Kadds apy elyev. viv O€ ovdéTEpa olol TE ovTE 
yap ppdvysov ovte dppova dvvarol roujoa, rolodor dé TobTO 

bru dy TUXwou. 
KP. Tatra pév 81) otrws exérw: rade dé, @ Vdxpares, 
b3 &romoy B: &s &romov T Proclus b4 yé ma B: euol T 
b6 w0o0 Burges : we{0ov BT b7 ov pla T: oddeula B TOU 
Sallier: ood BT bg 5é secl. Schanz er ws secl. Cobet 
G2 dda] SyAo? Cornarius 4 cxeddy Ta weyiora T a7 epyd- 


{eo8a: B: etepydCecda: TW kat BT: ad nal W Th meylora 
ayaba W: tayaba Ta weyiora Cobet 
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MAATQNOS 


= eel A Ged SS 3 nn ey \ nf DA 2 
ELTE Ol. Apa ye MH Euod TpopynOn Kal TOV GhAwY ETITH- 

/ / b et \ 3 / > / c / c oO 
detwy py, avy od evOévde e&€dAOns, of cuKoparTat jpyiv 

t if « .S. 3 / > 6 \ . 
Tpaypata Tapexwow ws oe evOevde ExkA\eaow, Kal avay- 

a \ \ a \ he 2 ~ x x 
kacOGyev 7) Kal Tacav tiv ovolay amoBadeiy 7 ovxVva 

Ve x \ » \ / lal bd] t 
Xpypara, 7) Kal GAAo TL mpos Tovrols Tabeiv; ef yap TL 

a a ¥ DEEN / Cpe ars ! / / 

Towvrov posh, éacov avTo xalpew Tpels yap Tov dikatot 
a \ ’ \ oA 

€oMEV OOOAaVTES OE KWOvVEVELW TOdTOY TOY KlvduVOV Kal EaV 
/ # / IA b) =) 5] \ / \ Se /, 

d€n Ett Tovrov wel(w.  aAX’ Euol TElOov Kal pu) GAAwS TolEL. 

fet a S oye » 
2Q. Kai ratra mpoundodpar, ® Kplirwy, Kat adda 
TOAAG. 

KP. Myjre rolvyy tatra ghoBod—xal yap ovdé odd 
Tapytpiov eorw 6 Oédovor AaBdvres Tives TOoal oe Kal e€- 
tad ° if 
ayayety evOevde. emetta ovx Spas TovTOUS To’s TvKOpaVTas 

c > n \ ION xX / ae 2, \ Lome) 4 
@s euTedels, Kal ovdev dy d€or Em avtovs ToAAOU apyupiov; 

\ + ¢€ le XX >s > te / (4 > X\ > < / 
gol d& bmdpxer pev TA Cua Xpyuata, ws ey oipat, tKava 
y \ ¥ > a , > ¥ an > y 
émeira Kal el TL €od Kynddpevos ovK olet Sey avadioKew 
Tapa, E€vor ovo. evOdde Eroswor dvadiokew: els be Kal 

/ 9 5s): eee nn > 4 c 14 F. c 
KEKOMLKED eT QUTO TOTO apyvpLov tkavov, Diuplas 6 On- 
Baios, €roysos 5€ Kat KeéBns kal dAdor woAAol sdvv. 
va v4 / ie an / b) / \ 
wore, OTep A€yw, pate TadTa PoBovpevos aToKauNs TavToV 

na We n 

cGoal, pare, 0 edeyes ev TO dixaornplw, dvoxEpes cot 

yevéerOw Ort ovk dv exois e€eAOOv Ste xpGo cavt@’ ToA- 
nan bs A \ BA iv4 x» P) / S| , Pd 6 

Aaxovd pev yap Kal adAove OTOL av adixn ayatycovel cE 

Ss lal ie 7 

éay b& BovAn els Oerradriav leva, elolv eyol exet E€vor of 

oe Tept TOAAOD TomoovTa Kal doparerdy cor Tapefovrat, 

er fd ~ n \ 4 

@oTE ce pndeva AvTELV TOY KaTa MctTariav. 

"Ere b€, @ Lwxpares, ovde Sikaidv por Sokets emixepeiy 
mTMpaypa, cavTov mpododvar, efov cwOjva, kal ToLadra o7Tev- 
devs Tept cavrov yeveo Oar Arrep dv kal of €xOpol cov onevoatev 

Soy. bY lal , \ \ 4 
TE Kal €orrevoay oe diaPOelpar BovAduevor. mpos b€ TOUTOLS 


e2 uy BT: om. W €6 rovros Tb: rovrous B a6 ute B: 
ph TW b 3 obra] ro. Schanz kal BT: om. W b6 ure 
Bt: wh T caoa cavtdy TW CI &AdAoge] %AAOH Schanz 
C6 omevdery Stephanus 


KPITOQN 


) BY a lal al 
Kal rDUs velo TOs TavTod euorye SoKels TpodiddvaL, ovs Got 
efov Kal €xOpéwar cal exradedoar olyijon Katadimev, Kal 

p X1eH , 

\ \ / 4 x v2 a ie / / 
TO Gov pepos Ort Gy TUXwWoL TOTO Tpdgovoew: TevGovTaL dé, 
os TO elkds, TowtTwy olamep clodey ylyverOa ev Tals 
2 \ \ b] / Nh \ > \ a 
dppaviats mept rovs dppavots. 7 yap ov xp ToLetoOat 

as Xx al 
traidas 7) cvvdtaradaitwpelv Kal Tpépovta Kal TadevovTa, od 

/ o~ x € fi c al N Leer \ Tee 

de pot Sokels Ta padvporara aipetoOar. xp de, Amep av avijp 
\ a a a 
dyads Kal dvdpeios €douro, Tatra aipeioOar, pdcKovTa ye 1) 

2 Led ~ \ lal ‘io >] lal < y \ 
apeTns 1a TavTos Tod Biov ETereioOar ws Eywye Kal 
breép cod Kal dnep Huey Tov cov emiTHdelwr aicxVvopar fui) 

, oa a a a 
d6f) dmay TO Tpayya TO Tept oe dvavipia Twi TH Hwerepa 
mempax Oat, Kal 1 eloodos Tis dikns els TO SikacTiHpiovy ws 
elaondOev e€dv pn eloeddciv, kal atros 6 ayav Ths dikns 

a [ 
ws éyeveto, Kal TO TeAevTatov 61) TouTl, domEp KaTayeAws 
Ths mpakews, kakia Twl Kal dvavdpla TH HueTepa SraTrE:ev- 

UL ’ fs PLE TH NET EPG 
yévat npas doxeiv, oirwés ve ot! eodoapen ove od cavTdr, 
wa ey \ \ ¥ \ \ Os y 5 
olov Tre Ov Kal duvarov €i TL Kal putKpov Nua@v Odedos 7V. 

~ La a y 4 = ov XS ed n la \ > > ud 
tadra ov, ® Sdkpares, Spa yy Gua TH Kax@ wat aloxpa 7} 

lal lad > 
gol Te kal nuiv. GdAAA BovdAevov—padrdov dé ovde Bov- 
an / lol 
AeverOar ert Gpa adAAA BeBovdrcdocOar—pia 5€ Bovdyn THs 
lal lal Cc > 
yap emovons vuxtos mavta tadra det mempaxOal, «i O° Ere 
al IS 7 \ eee 4 ot 2 > \ 
TEepysevovpev, advvatov Kal ovdKeTe oldv Te. GAAG TavTl 
TpoT, @ SéKpar (Oov pou kab pndapds GAAws Tolet 
pote, @ Loxpares, we(Oov por Kal pndapas s : 
TQ. °QD pire Kpirwvr,  apodvpla cov modrdod aéla «i 
> 4 wv > / a , 4 
pera Twos dpOdrntos ein: el S€ puj, Cow pelCwv ToTo’TH 
an lan lal hd 
XaAreToTépa. ocKoTelcOat ody xpr Nas elre TadTa TpaKTEoV 
x « ot x > a lal , XX \ > Te.” an eo 
eiTe py? ws €y® ov viv Tp@Tov aAAG Kal dei ToLodTos olos 
cal Bi vey 4 Xx an , A ¥ 
TOV e€uav pyndevi dAAw TElOecPar 7) TH AOYH OS GY pot 
a b] n 
AoyiGouevw BéATicTos halvyTat. Tods 67) Adyous ods Ev TO 


d2 st BT: re W d4 xp) B: xphv (sic) T @4 elanAdev 
B: elajAGes Tb e€5 5) tourl T: 84m0v rourt B: 5) movrt W 
a1 ovx) B: ov« T a4 ovdé om. T a6 3° ér. B: 54 T 
b4 ov viv mpHtov herma Socratis CI G iii, 843, no. 6115: ob pdvor 
vov BT Eusebius b6 5h) T W Eusebius: 8 B 
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MAATQNOS 


éxtpoobev edeyov od dtvayar viv exBadrety, erred) jot 
es € / / 2 \ 4 4 7 
Hoe 7 THXN yéyovev, GKAG cyeddv TL Gpyotor Paivovtal pou, 
Kal Tovs avTovs mpecBevw Kal TIUd OvoTED Kal TpOTEpoOY’ 
i 25s ~ f W / 2 nn / on 
av éay pn BeAtio éxopev A€yew ev TH TapdvTi, dd toO 
drt ov pn TOL GvyXwpPHTw, od dv TrEiw TOV viv Tapdv- 
Tov 7 TOV TOAAGY d’vayis Bowep Taldas Huas poppo- 
h’TrynTal, Secpovs Kal Oavdrovs emumewTOVTA Kal xpnuaTwv 
apapéces. mds otv dy perpiotata oKo7roipeba aira; el 
nan \ ny \ / >? id X / 
mp@tov pev Tobrov Tov Adyov dvaddBouiyer, dv ov Eyes 
\ fal a , a Oy tf oe. x + 
wept TGv SofGv. TdTEpoy KaAwS €A€yETO ExdoTOTE 7 OU, 
dru tats pev det tdv S0€6v mpocéxew Tov vodv, Tais 
d& ov; 7) mpl pev eue Selv dmoOvncKe KadAGs ed€yeTO 
> 1) TPW fb Me 7) ys«To; 
a Ba 
vov 5& Karddndros dpa éyévero bri dAAws Evexa Adyov 
ed€yeTo, nv Se maidid Kal ddAvapla os GdnO@s; emOupa 
0 eéywy emoxeparba, ® Kpirwv, kown pera ood et ri 
a x 
fot dAdoudrepos aveira, ered) Ode exw, 7) 6 adrds, 
\ pI] / K / > n p} / / 
kal edoouev xalpew 7) mevtdueOa aitG. éd€yeTo O€ Tas, 
c Dee 3 eet e Ck lat / \ y: 
os éy@puat, Exdotote GE bro Tov olopevwv Tl Eéyew, 
iva N\ 2 aS wo ig nt na rw ¢ BA 
dotep vuvdyn éy® edeyov, bru tv bogGv ds of avOpwror 
d0€dQovew dSéou Tas pev TEept ToAAOD Toreto Oa, Tas dE pay. 
tobro mpos OeGv, & Kpirwv, od doxet Kadkds vor Aéyer Oat; 
—ov yap, doa ye TavOpémea, exTds €f Tod pedAAEW dzro- 
if BA \ > X\ 4 € cal 
OvnoKkew avpiov, Kal ovk dv oe mapakpovo. 7) Tapotca oup- 
/ / /, > c a tal / 4 > 
gopa: oxdme. dn——ovx ikavOs doxet cor AcyerOat OTL ov 
t XN DS 4 n 3 / at 2 x \ / 
maces xp) Tas ddfas Tov avOpdTav Tysav GAAG Tas pED, 
ras 8 ov, ovde TavTwy GAAG TGV pév, TGV 8 ov; Th prs; 


Tabdra ovxl Kadds A€yerat; 
KP. Kadds. \ 
> ny DS S SS c \ \ >S 14 
TQ. Ovdkody tas ev xpnoras Tysav, Tas € TovNpas p77; 
KP. Nai. 
C§ wept] rdv wep) Eusebius a3 Karadnros B yp. t: Kal &dndros T 
a6 gaivera B? a7 édoouey Bt: edowpey T @I mapakpovo.d' 


Cobet a3 7Tay BT: tas tay W Eusebius aq ovde... 3 
ov T W Eusebius: om. B 


KPITQN 


2Q. Xpynoral se otx ai rdv Ppovipwv, wovnpal be ai 
TOV appdvav; 

KP. IIés 8 od; 

XQ. Pepe 67, TGs ad ra Tovatra ed€yero; yupvaCdpevos 
dvnp Kal rodro Tpattwy méTEpov TavTds avdpds érralv@ Kal 
we » 8 5En \ fal / Ra CaS / 2 f. cal 

ye Kal d0& Tov vody rpocéxet, 7 Evds pdvov éxelvov ds 
dv tuvyxdvyn larpos 7) madorplBns av; 

yxdvy larpds i} madorplBns dv; 

KP. ‘Evds pdvov. 

YQ. Ovxodv poBetabar xpi Tors Woyous kal donaecbar 

‘\ b] / \ an c \ 2 r) \ X\ a n 
Tovs eématvous Tods Tod évos exelvou GAAA pa) TOYS TOV 
TOAAGD. 

KP. AjaAa 87. 

SQ. Tatty dpa atrd mpaxtéov kal yvpvacréov Kat 

t t 
3 \ / e lal ee" lol n ) / \ 
edeotéov ye Kal roréov, 7) dv TO Evi doKh, TO emorary Kal 
> ah GAA x 6 , lal ION 
eratovrt, padAov 7) 4) cvumact Tols ddXows. 

KP. "Eore radra. 

SQ. Elev. azeOjoas b& 76 Evi wal drysdoas adtod tiv 
dd£av Kal Tovs éraivous, Tiunoas b€ To’s TGV TOAAGY [Ad- 
yous| kal pndev eraidvrwr, apa oddév Kakov weloerat; 

lal \ EA 

KP. [lds yap ov; 

SQ. Ti & gore 76 Kaxov robdro, cal mot refver, Kal els 
tt TOV TOD areELOovVTOS; 

KP. AjjAov Gru els TO TGua: TodTO yap SiWAdAvOL. 

YQ. Kadds A€yets. odxotv kal TaAAa, & Kpitwv, otrws, 
iva pa) mavTa dtlmpev, cal 07) Kal wept Tov dikaiwy Kal 
ad{kwv kal alcxpdv kal Kady Kal ayabdy Kal KaxOv, TeEpl 
év viv » Bovdd) hiv éotw, wéTEpov TH Trav TOAAGY 6dEy 
bet Huds ErecOat Kal poBetcOar adriy 7) TH Tod évds, et Ths 

et nas ere nV 7) TH eves, 
éoTw éralwy, dv det Kal aicytverOat Kal poBeiabar paddov 
= 


}) ovpravtas Tovs GAdovs; © el pr AkoAovdjcopyer, d1a- 


‘ 


b2 mpocéxe: tov vodv pr. T bir ise B C2 Adyous 
B: om. T Eusebius e5 7d B Eusebius: om. T C7 S:0dAAvVEL 
B (ut videtur) W C11 7% Bovdy post éorw transp. T 
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MAATOQNOS 


a SS \ , A & N es Fee 
pbcpovpev Exelvo Kal AwBnoopuEcBa, 0 TH pEV OLKALw EATLOV 
ee an SS EN? 3 / BN IO / > a 
EylyveTo TO O€ Gdikm GT@AAUTO. 1 OVOEV EaTL TOdTO; 

KP. Otuar éywye, @ Séxpares. 
XQ. Pepe 57, eav 7d tad Tod Hyewod pev Bedrrvov 
a > / 
yryvopevov, b70 TOD vor ddovs 5€ Siapberpopevov Siokec@pev 
, \ > a > os IN as x cn 3 
TreLOdpevot pa) TH TOV eTraidvtav bdEn, Apa Buwtov Hyiv eorw 
/ > a + / fal an aA be 2 
dtepOappevov avtod; eat. 6€ TOV TOTO Taya" 1% OVX; 
KP. Nat. 
XQ. "Ap ody Biordy iypiv eorw peta poxOnpod kal 
dtepOappevov Tdparos; 
KP. Ovdapds. 
tad / 
XQ. ?AAAG per’ exelvou ap july Biwrdv SvepOappevon, 
re Ney: x c \ SS , by aye ce 4 
® TO GOLKOV peVv AWBAaTaL, TO OE SiKaLov ovivnow; 7H pavdo- 
= a an ° > a 
Tepov Hyovpeba evar ToD odpartos Exetvo, Ot. TOT eaTl TGV 
HuETEpoV, Tepl 0 | TE adikla Kal 7 Sikaocdyyn €oTiv; 
Romo wanes. 
TQ. PAAAG Tiywidrepor; 
KP. IIoAv ye. 
> a / 
2Q. Otix dpa, ® BéAticte, Tavu Hyly otra ppovTittéov 
(a Se) a c \ € Cc >) > ing ¢ >] a \ a 
TL Epovow ot TOAAOL nuas, GAN OTL O ETTALwWY TEpl TOV 
duxalwy Kal Gd{kwv, 6 eis kal adr? 7 dAnOea. Hote mpGTov 
pev TavTn ovK dpOds Elonyh, Elonyovjevos Tis TOV TOAAOY 
ddEns Sety Huas pporticew mept Tdv dixalwy Kal Kaddv Kal 

a na vA 

ayadav Kat Tov evavriwv. “AAA pev 81,” hain y av 
CO Ae / > Gi. st € Sa A » 
Tis, “ olol TE ELOLY NUaS OL TOAAOL ATOKTELWUVAL. 
KP. AjAa 67 Kal tatta: galn yap av, @ Sdxpares. 
ann rA€yets. 
) Sy / a 
LQ. *AAN, @ Oavpacre, odTds TE 6 Adyos dv SreAndAdOa- 
aw ° a 
pev emorye Ooxel ETL GyoLos etvat Kal TpdTepov: Kal Tovde be 


er rovto T: totto 7) B e7 @B: éex$T: 6 supra versum 
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é om. T air réB: rey T bt oaln yap &y secl. Schanz 
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io , , v / c a x v fed ,’ \ eo \ , 
ad oxomer el ert pever iysiv 7) ov, OTL ov TO Chv TEpl TAEL- 
oTov ToiTtéov GAG TO ev Cp. 

KP. ’AAAG peve. 
\ > a - 
DQ. To 6€ e@ kal kadGs kai dixalws OTe Tavtov éoTw, 

A aN > 
pever 7 Ov pevel; 

KP. Meve.. 
an na n / 
2Q. Ovxcody ex rév dpodroyoupévav todto oKeTTéor, 

, lad VA 
mOrepov Olkaoy ene evOevde meipacbar e€vevat pr) aievTwv 
> x‘ 

A@nvalwy 7) od dikaov: Kal eay pev atvyrar Odlkavor, 
Treipomeba, ef S€ pur, COpev. Os 5& ov A€yers TUS oKEWeLS 

i) , / x / + / Lal 
mept Te dvaddcoews ypnyatwv kal ddéns Kal Taldwv Tpodys, 

\ c An 06 nan ay K ee ) ‘¢ ay nt c bb 
Bn as adn0Gs TatTa, ® Kpitwr, oxéupara 7 TOV padlws 
amokrewtvTwv Kal avaBiockopevov y av, ei otol r aJcav, 

> a an lal a 
ovdert Eby vG, To’Twy TGV TOAAGY. jpiv 8, emELd1) 6 Adyos 
ovTws aipet, ui) ovdev GAAO oKEenTéov 7 7) brrEp VUVd?) EA€yo 

s aipei, pi) ovdev 0 oKETTEOV 7 7) OTrEP ?) yo- 

/ an 4 
bev, mOTEpoy Sikata Tpdéopuev Kal ypypara TeAodyTES TOUTOLS 
tal > XX ? / | / \ f x > sM pI / / 
Tots ewe evOevde eEd€ovow kal xdpiras, kal avrol eEdyovrés 
\ 2a PP \ a AN 6 / TD) / f 7 T OT 
te kal eaydpuevol, 7 TH aAnOeia adixjoouey TdvTa Tatra 
na x» / y > XX > , \ ? 
mowbvres’ Kav pawwdpc0a ddika adiTa epyaCopevor, pr) ov 

VA a / 

d€n brodroylCecOa ovT «i amobvnoKew Sel Tapapevovtas Kal 

4 t 
« v ” c fal / \ me Ss a 
novxlav dyovtas, ovre GAO Tioby TacXEWW TPO TOD AdiKely. 

na a / > 
KP. Kad@s pev pou doxels A€yew, ® Sdxpares, dpa be 
Tl dpGpev. 
a 5 / a y. 
2Q, YkoTdpev, @ ayabe, Kown, kal el T™ €XELS QvTt- 
ré ) an / b) (r re - é >] be / 
éyew €uod éyovros, avTireye Kal cou weloopa: el bE pu7}, 
lal my Ss / / / \ > A 
Tavoat 7jdn, ® pakaple, ToAAaKis foot AEywy TOY avTOoY 
/ € 
Adyov, ws xpi) evOevde AkdvTwv ’AOnvalwy eue amiEevary ws 
nan an na r ° X\ 
€y® Tepl ToAAOD Tovwotua welcas oe TadTa TpaTTEW, GAA 
rn \ / 
fa) Gkovtos. dpa d€ 87 THs ocKEeews THY apxijy €av cor 
na fal \ / io! 
ikavGs A€yntat, Kal TeLpO amoKplverOar TO Epwrepevov ¥ 
/ ” 
dv padiora 0t7). 
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KP. “AAAG treipdoopat. 
\ R 
YQ. Ovdert rpdto apyev Exdvras adixntéov etvat, 7 
\ S 2. / / \ XS ” EN > n , 
TWh pev aduKntéov tpdTm TwWl € ov; 7 ovdayGs TO ye 
J lal wy” > A y+ , € if cy Aw \ 3 
adikety ovTe ayabov ovTEe Kadov, ws TOAAAKIS Nyiv Kal EV 
n 6 , € PN 4g 4 [6 Nee eh€ ] 
TG euTrpoobev xpdvm wporoyydn; |dmep Kat pre éd€yero 
 Tacar npiv exetvar at mpdabev dpuoroylar ev tatode rats 
> / € Ie 2 / PJ v2 x / > me 
dArlyals Hpépais exkexvuevar eloiv, kat Tadat, @ Kplrav, 
dpa tydrtKkoldse [yépovres] dvdpes mpds aXAHAOVS oTOVdH bia 
heyopevor EAAOopEY Tas ators Taldwv ovdev diapépovTeEs; 
aN \ las cA ” ¢ ? 3 / con 
}) TavrTos paddov oUrws eéxet Bomep Tore €A€yeTo Tpive 
» / lal lal an 
elite actly ot modAol etre uj, Kal elre del Tas ert TOVdE 
Xarerétepa Tarxew elre Kal Tpadrepa, Guws TO ye GduKeiv 
an na a 
TG ddiKobyT. Kal Kaxdv kal aioxpov tvyxdver dv Tavtl 
s - x ‘\ Car 
TpOT@; Payev 1 Ov; 
KP. Papév. 
TQ. Odtdapds dpa det dduxety. 
KP. Ov d7ra. 


XQ. Ovtde aAdixodpevov dpa dvradicelv, @s of moAAOl 


on 


olovrat, émeLdn ye ovdayGs Sel dduKelv. 

KP. Ov daivera.. 

/ my on oS rm 
SQ. Ti dé 64; Kaxoupyeiy det, & Kpirwv, 7) ob; 
KP. Od de? dy70v, & Véxpares. 
fe n n 
XQ. Tih b€; dvtixaxovpyety KaxOs tacyxovta, os ot 
x 

modAol hacw, dikavov 7) od df{kawov; 

KP. Ovdapds. 

» / lal an a tal 

XQ. To yap zov Kaxds roveitv avOpdrovs Tod abduKelv 
ION / 
ovdev dradeper. 

KP. ’AAnOn A€yers. 

A n fal fol n 

SQ. Otre dpa dvradixeiy def otre KaxGs Tovety oddéva 
5 vA x9) AR € a / eee Wes \ a > 
aOpoTav, ovd av or.ovy TacXyn UT avT@v. Kal Opa, w 
Kplrwv, radra caboporoyGv, Stws pr Tapa dd€av dpodoyfis* 


a6 ore Kaddy ote ayabdy W Eusebius a7 dwep... eAeyero 
secl. Burges a 10 yéportes secl. Jacobs be éréyero huiv 
B Eusebius : juiy eAéyeto T Ar xaSouodroyay B Eusebius Sto- 
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olda yap Gti dArlyois tiol tradra Kal doxel kad dd€eu. ols 
> vA 665 \ t / tA > a zs / 
ovv ott dSédoxTat Kal ols pj, ToUTOLs OvK EaTL KOLV?) BOvAN, 
GAA dvayKn Totvrovs ddAjAwY KaTadpovely SpGvtas ddAN- 
Aov Ta Bovrtedpata. oKdmer 67) ody Kal ov ed dda TOTE- 
pov Kowwveis Kai ovvdoKket cor Kal apxopcba evredbev 
BovAevopevor, @s ovdeToTe 6pOGs exovTos ovTE TOD ddiKeiy 
oUTE TOU dvTadiKely OvTE KaKOS TacxoVTA dptverbaL ayTI- 
na an BN al lol na 
dpGvta Kakds, 7) adlotacar Kal od Kowwvels THs apyis; 
éuol pev yap kal mada obtw Kal vov ér. doxel, col de ef 
m™ GdAn d€édoxrat, Aéye Kal didacke. ef O Eupevers Tors 
mpocbe, TO peTa TOOTO dKovE. 
KP. ’AAN eupéva te kal cvvdoxe? pour GAAG A€ye. 
im 
SQ. Aéyw 8) ad TO pera Totro, padd\ov 8 épwrd: 
mérepov & dv Tis duortoynon Tw Oikava dvTa TOINTEéov 7} 
p s duodroynon T4 pra Tmouréov 7) 
e€atarnréov; 
KP. [lounréov. 
OQ. VEK rovrav 6) GOper. amidvtes evOévde Tels pi 
meloavrTes THY TOAW TOTEpoY KaKGs TiVas ToLodpeV, Kal 
an ev lal x x \ Dl] / ae / 
tabra ods iKiota del, 7) 0; Kal eupevopnev ols @podroyn- 
nN 
capev Sikalors ovow 7 Ov; 
KP. Ovx ew, & Soéxpares, amoxpivacdar mpos 6 épwras: 
ov yap évv0d. 
TQ. VAAN Bde oder. ei peAdAovtew Hiv evOvde etre 
amodipdoKew, «10 Srws de dvoudoa Todro, edAOdvres of 
td \ \ ny / / ce > € 
vopow Kal TO Kowdv THs TéAEwS emLOTaVTES EpowTo: “ Eizé 
= a a) BN 
pot, ® Swxpares, Th ev vO exes Tovetv; GdAo Te 7) TovTw 
a @ a a , , ways > , 
TG Epyw & erixeipe’s Siavoh Tods Te Vdyous Huas amod€oat 
i oi \ x al Ie 
kal ovpracay Tv TOAW TO odv pépos; 7) doKet Gor oldy TE 
2 < / Yo \ \ 2. 2 
ert exelyny tiv méAw elvat Kal pr dvarerpapba, ev fh dv 
4 an ” 
ai yevopevar dixar pndev loxtwow adda b76 ldiwrdv akvpol 
4 x » sf ny Ss 4 
Te ylyvwvta kal diapOelpwrra;” ri épodyev, @ Kpitor, 
d4 aAAfAwy ta T: Ta GAAhAaY B d5 5 oty B: oty 5) T 
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lal an YA 
mpos Tadra kal dAdAa Toladra; TOAAG yap dy Tis exo, 
dAdws Te Kal pytwp, eltety dep ToUTOV TOU Vopov ATOAAV- 
e » 
pévov Os Tas Sikas Tas dixacbeloas mpoordTret Kupias Etvat. 
Ni 2. a A > \ v4 66? / \ is € Ve \ 
 €podpev mpos avtovs OTe “* Holker yap nyas n TwoALs Kal 
lal >» fal X\ an 
ovk 6pOGs THY Oiknv expwev;” Tadra 7 Tb épodssev; 
KP. Tadra vy Ala, ® Séx«pares. 
ay » > Sy 
TQ. Ti ody dv eltwow of voor “*Q Séd«pares, 7 
a n EN tal a 
Kal Tavra @poddynto niv Te Kal ool, n eupevety Tats 
, i eh « , Ue F.2d ya > oA ! 
dikais ais av 7 woALs SiKaGy;”  obv adrov Oavpacomer 
5 ” 3 , \ 
Aeyovtwr, tows dv elmore Gti “PQ Bédxpares, yy Oavpace 
Ta Neyopeva GAN amoxplvov, ered) Kal elwOas xphobar 
TO €pwrav te kal dmoxplverOa. déepe yap, Tl éyKadov 
2p &P i : Poy a p> Y 
m = canes > an 
npiv Kal Th moder emixespeis yas aarodNtvar; ov mpOTov 
/ > hi € tal \ Rate n ” \ e 
pev oe eyevyvnoapev sets, Kal dv nudv €AaBe THY pnTepa 
cov 6 Tarp Kal eptrevoév oe; ppacov odv, TovToLs HUD, 
lal /, la \ \ f / c > 5 
TOLS VOMOLS TOLS TEpPL TOUS YyapLous, HELPN TL WS OV KAaADS 
»” 2 »” lal 
éxovow;” “OU péeuhoua,” halny dv. “AAG Tots Trepi 
2 ca / / \ ys 3 @ \ 
THY Tod yevouevov Tpopyv Te Kal Taidelay ev 7 Kal ov 
=} / BN > an Nh € fal € 22% -. 
evradevOns; 7) 00 KaA@s TpocératTov judy ol enl TovTo 
/ , / a ‘ n a 2 
TETAYMEVOL VOUOL, TapayyeAAOVTES TH TaTpl TH OO oE ev 
a lol » 7 an 33: 
povoih Kal yupvacrixh mawWevew;” “Kadds,” halnv av. 
A L 
“Elev. ésreudi) 6& eyévou te kal eLerpddys Kal ematdevOns, 
éxous av elreiv TpOTov pev ws ovKXt NEeTEpos Haba Kal Exyovos 
\ an > /, \ c bs. , \ > lava ba ov 
Kal dovA0s, avTOs TE Kal Of Gol Tpdyovol; Kal ei TODO OtTwS 
By ip eL  S > ‘ iN I \ £ lal \ ’ 
éxel, dp e& toov ole: elvat ool 7d dikawov Kal piv, Kal arr 
xX lal lal na lal a 
av nuels oe emyxepGuev Tovey, Kal col Tatra dvrimoveiy 
a x SS \ 
ole. dikatov etvat; 7) mpos pev apa cou Tov Tarépa ovK e& 
4 iy \ f \ AS / ” > ‘4 
ioov iv TO dixatov Kal mpds deondrnv, el cor dv ervyyxaver, 
ef J cay al lat 
wate anep TaTXoLs Tadra Kal dvTimoLEiv, OUTE KAKOS AKOv- 
b8 dixas tras TWh: om. B C1 Hdiker) adice? Heindorf 
C5 euuevery Stephanus: euucvery B: eumevery T d2 éaBe TW: 
eAduBavey B a4 rots vduors secl. Stallbaum a7 ém rovtTw T 
ex én) rovTo: ém rovtots B a8 yvduo secl. Stallbaum er Kai 
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? / BA / > id »” BA 
ovTa avrideyel OUTE TUTTOMEVOY aVTITUTTEW ovTE GAA 
fal / \ Xs \ / A \ ‘ , 
Tolatra moda: pos b€ THY TaTplda apa Kal Tovs vopovs 
2 f vA pd 3 lal ¢ lal Pr. A 
ef€orat col, Bote, edvy ce emyepGuev jpels amoddUvat 
dfkatov nyovpevor etvat, Kal ov b& Has Tovs vdpovs Kal 
\ y Fe , > , 5 , 
THY Tatpida Ka? ocov dvvacar éemiyElpyoets avraToAAUval, 
/ a fat ie lé ¢ an 2? / 2 
Kal pyoes Tadra Toy Sikaia mpaTTew, 6 TH adnOela THs 
a BN Gy 
apeTns emyseAdpevos; 7) oUTws ef copos Hate A€AnOev oe 
ére pntpos Te Kal TaTpds Kal TOY GrAAwY TpoyovaYy aTayTwV 
TyYUETEpOY €oTLW TaTpls Kal ceuvdTepoy Kal ayidTeEpov 
kal év pelCov. polpa Kal mapa Oeots Kal map’ avOpérois 
I polpa p map’ avOp 
lal an ” \ - lal \ ° € / ‘ 
Tois vobv é€xovot, Kal oeBeoOar Set Kal padAoV UTELKEWW Kal 
xX xX ‘ 
Owrevew Tatpioa yaderalvovoay 7 Tarépa, Kal 7) TwelOew 7) 
mov & ay Kede’y, Kal Tdoxew edy TL TpootatTn Tadelv 
novxlav ayovra, eavre tinTecOar eavre deioOat, edvTe eis 
, + , x 2) “4 / 
TOAEHOv ayn TPwOnTo-EVOY 1) GAmToAavovpeEVOV, ToOINTEOV 
lal ¢/ » > € / 
tabra, kal Td dfkaioy otrws éxet, Kal ovxl breuxré€oy ovde 
avaxwpnréov ode AeuTTéov THY Takw, GAAG Kal ev TOAEUw 
kal éy dixaotnpiy Kai Tavraxod Toutéov & dv KEeredn 7 
, € 4 x / Seals * - \ 7 / 
médis Kal 4 Tarpls, 7) welOew adriy 7H TO Olkaoy TrépuKe 
Bid¢erOar de ovx Govoy ovTE pyTEépa ovTE TaTEépa, TOAD Ge 
o M5 a ss 
TovTwy er. iTTov THY TaTploa;” rl diycopev Tpds Tadra, @ 
a RN 
Kplrov; ddn0j A€yew Tovs vopovs 7 od; 
KP. "Epouye doxe?. 
TQ. “ Skdre rolvuy, ®© Véxpares,” paiev dv tows of 
, corey 6 a a 5) a / ” > , Gare 
vopot, “el myers Tadta adnOy A€yomer, Or. ov Sikara Tuas 
re 2 a in = , 
emixepels Opav & viv emixerpets. auels yap ve yevyyjoarres, 
exOpewartes, Taidevoartes, peTaddvtes Aravtay Ov olol 7 
Hue Kadav ool kal rots GAAows Tacw ToAlrats, Buws Tpo- 
i ) eLovotav meTouKevat AOnvaiwy TO Bovrdopevoo 
ayopeomev TH eEovat n nvatov TO BovropEevo, 
ag etéora! fara: Schanz a4 8¢] ye al. Schanz ag éor 
T: é-rtw #7 B: om. Stobaeus b3 marépa) marépa kal unrépa 
Stobaeus } melOew secl. Schanz b4 &| # Stobaeus 
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erevdav doxiuacdh Kal dn Ta ev TH mer TpdypaTa Kab 


ee \ / ex Sa / € a b) lal la 
Mas Tovs vdpous, @ dv pn) dperkwpev Huets, e€eivat AaBdvra 
os € role al / 4 x / \ 5 _N\ i3 n an 
Ta abrod amévat Gro. dv BotvAnta. Kal ovdels NUdY TOV 

4 > ate B) ENE IE) / ob , 
vouwv eutrodav eat ovd amayopever, eavte Tis BovAnTat 
tyav els amouxiay levat, el pt) ApeoKomev Tels Te Kal 7 
mods, edvTe peTolKeiy GhAOTE Tro EAOWY, lévar exeloe SrroL 
dy BovrAntra, éxovTa Ta adrod. os 0 dv tyuov Tapapely 
a nau, & ; yh papelyy, 

a a a / XN 
OpGv ov TpdTov jets Tas TE Olkas diKdCowev kal TaAAG THY 

/, lal oA ~ lal « 2 € lal 
ToAw Storxodpev, 0) Payev TODTOY @podoynkevat Epy@ Hiv 
xo a / a \ N , 

& dv jucis KeAcvMpey TonTeW Tadra, Kal TOV pr) TELOOMEVOV 
TpIXh, payev Adixeiv, Gru TE yevvyntais obow Hyiv ov mel- 
o fal o / a 
Bera, kal Ste Tpopedat, Kal ru duodroyjoas juiv meloer Oar 
ovre melOeTar ote TeiOer Nuas, el pay KAAGS TL TOLOdLED, 

a a xX 
mpot0evTav juov Kal ovk ayplos emitatTévT@y TroLety & av 
al x c x 
KeAeVopev, GAAA EdievTwy dvoty Odrepa, 7 TEelOew Has 7 
lal > a / > 
molely, TOUTWY OvdETEPA ToLEl. TavTats 6) hayev Kal cE, @ 
lal / lal 
Xd«pares, Tals airiars evéLerOar, cimep Toujoers & emwoels, 
kal ovx HKicta AOnvaiwy oé, GAN ev Tois pdAdwota.” et ody 
ENS ” ce SS re EO 3: yA vf J 
€y® eivouu “Ara Te on; tows av pov bikalws KabanTowTo 
A€yovres Gri ev Tois pddtora ’AOnvatwy éya adbtrots ®podo- 
X\ I / X\ ¢€ ip tal X\ x4 
ynkas Tvyxdvo tavTnv tiv dpodroylav. gaiev yap dv bre 
co) vv ¢ aay 7A / , 3 oo 
Udxpares, peydAa Hnuly TovTwv Tekunpid eoTw, STL wor 
Vc a 9 pa: VS / > \ + a + 
Kal nets NperKomev Kal 7 TOALS* Ov yap dv ToTE TOV GAA@V 
-AG 2 € , , > Peli go: / {4 
nvatwv aTavTav OvapepovTms €v avTh ewEdH ers Eb put) TOL 
+ led 
diahepdvTws iperKkev, Kal ovT él Oewplav moot ex THs 
lal »” ” 
moAews e€ndrOes, StL pry Ana€ eis “IcOudv, ovre GAXNocE 
S) 4 > / 4 BA BA > 
ovdapmoce, El 4) TOL OTpaTEvTOpEVOS, OVTE GAANVY aTodnplay 
> , / (4 C5 » 959 9 
eTOLTwW THTOTE OoTEp of GAAOL avOpwTroL, OVO emLOvpla oe 
A a 
ddAns TéAEwS OVSE GAAwWY Vopwv aPev eidévar, GAAG Tyets 
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8 Nia € / 4 cs 4 Cu afal 
got tkavol jev Kal 7 HpeTepa TOALS* OTH oddpa pas 
c fal gs / oh aks fal uA iE bY \ 
npod Kal wpodroyets KAO nuas ToAITEVTETOaL, TA TE GAXG Kal 
maidas ev avrh eroujow, os aperxovons oo. Tijs TOAEwS. ETL 
tolvuv év avrij Th dikn eEqv cou puyns TysnoacOar ei éBov- 

A) A lk ebF vyhs TysM 
4 a 4 nx na 
Aov, kal Orep viv axovons THs TdéAEws emLXELpEls, TOTE 
c A nn \ \ /, XS 2 fy c > > 
Exovons Toca. ov de TéTE peyv ekadAwTiCov os odK aya- 
vaxt@v ef d€0u TeOvavat oe, GAAG pov, os epynoba, TPO TH 
: Npov, as epnoba, mpd Tis 
pryjs Odvarov: viv & ovr’ exelvors Tods Adyovs aicxtvn, 
ovTe Hv TOV Vopwv évTpérn, emLXELpGV biaPOEipar, Tpar- 
Tels Te Gmrep dv SodAos 6 davAdraros Tpd€erev, aTrodidpdoKew 
emixelpGy Tapa Tas ovvOjKas Te Kal Tas dporoylas Kal as 
nety svvedov TodAitevecOaL. mpOTov pev ody jpiv TovT’ advro 
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BUT EY Bian 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE situation assumed in the Eu¢hyphro is that indicated at the 
end of the Zheaezetus (a much later dialogue), where Socrates says 
he has an appointment at the Hall of the ‘ King’ with reference to 
a charge brought against him by Meletus (210d 1) voy pey odv 
drayrnréoy pot eis rHv TOD Baothéws oToay emt rHv MeAnrov ypadyy iy 
pe yeypanrat). Socrates has kept this appointment, and is waiting 
outside till his turn comes, when he is accosted by Euthyphro. As 
Euthyphro too had a case before the ‘King’, and as, at the end of 
the dialogue, he suddenly remembers another engagement (15 e 3), 
we must suppose that his business here is over for the present, and 
that he is coming out of the Bacidevos oroa when he sees Socrates. 

The Bacidke’s was the second of the nine archons, and had suc- 
ceeded to the religious functions of the ancient kings. All the most 
ancient public sacrifices were therefore performed by him. Other- 
wise, since he was now appointed by lot and for a single year, his 
duties were largely formal and administrative. 

Cf. Plato, Polit. 290€ 6 ra yap Aaxdvte Baortet hacw rHde Ta 
cepydrata kal pddiota marplia Toy dpxatoy Ovor@y amrodeddoGat, Ar. AO. 
Ilo. 57,1 ws 8 Eros eine kal ras matplovs Ouvaias Stoikei obTos macas. 
In particular, he was responsible for the Eleusinia. 

The judicial competence of the Baowevs naturally extended to all 
cases involving the state religion. In these he had the nyeuovia 
tov Otkaornpiov and the whole charge of the preliminary instruction 
(avaxptots). His duties in connexion with the latter were by no 
means purely formal; for he had to receive the depositions of all 
witnesses whose testimony was to be used at the trial, and to see 
that the whole procedure was in order from the mpdécxAnots down to 
the final adjustment of the dytwpocia. As Socrates was charged 
with daoéBera, that is, with an offence against the state religion, he 
has to appear before the BactAevs for this preliminary business. 

I have used the continental term ‘instruction’ for dydxpiots, as 
the thing has no real equivalent in this country. The preliminary 


proceedings before the magistrate or the Grand Jury, or (in 
Scotland), the Procurator-Fiscal, are something rather different. 
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Euthyphro, on the other hand, is bringing a charge of homicide 
(fdvos), and that too fell within the competence of the Bacudevs, 
since the state only took cognizance of homicide in so far as it 
created a religious pollution (dyos, piacpa) which would affect the 
whole community unless it were purged (cf. 4c 1). Apart from 
this, @évos was a private wrong which concerned primarily the 
family of the slain. From that point of view, it might have seemed 
appropriate that it should be dealt with by the Archon rather than 
the King; for matters of family law fell within the Archon’s com- 
petence. The religious view prevailed; but even so ¢dvos was 
never treated as an offence against the state in the strict sense. 
If it had been, the procedure would have been by ypay (cf. 2a 5 7.), 
and it would have been open to any Athenian citizen to institute 
a prosecution for it, whereas the right to prosecute for ddvos was 
confined to near relatives of the slain man, or, in the case of a slave, 
his master. We never hear of a ypadpy dovov except in modern 
text-books. 

The ypapy pévov appears in Meier and Schémann, Der AZtische 
Process, even as revised by Lipsius (1883-7), but antiquity knows 
only of domkat Sika. For the limitation of the right to prosecute 
to near relatives cf. 4b 4. 

The Bavideros rod, outside which this dialogue is supposed to 
take place, is said by Pausanias to have been the first building on 
the right as you entered the Agora from the Ceramicus. 

Pasi: 3, 1 mpaorn 6é é€orw ev debra Kahoupern oroa Baci\ewos, 
év0a Kabiver Baoteds eviavoiay apyev apxijy Kadovpevny BactXdelav. 
In C.LA. i, 61 (Hicks and Hill, p. 112, no. 59), a psephism of 
409/8 B.C. prescribing the setting up of Draco’s law of ¢dvos, we 
have xaraOévray mpdcbev ths oroas ths Baowdeias. Aristotle says 
(a6. Tod, 7, 1) that the xipBes with the laws of Solon were set up 
ev 77 oT0a TH Bactheim. There is no evidence that it was ever called 
Baowdcxe (the true reading in Charm. 153 a 4 is rod tis BaciAns iepov), 
so the statement that the Roman dasi/ica is derived from the 
Baoi\ewos oroa is groundless. More probably it is a Hellenistic 
term. 

The Luthyphro belongs to the class of dialogues in which 
Socrates has to do with a single interlocutor, and the impression 
it leaves is that no one else is supposed to be present. It is not, 
therefore, to be regarded as a report of an actual conversation. 
On the other hand, the figure of Euthyphro is clearly a portrait, 
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and Plato must have known him well. It is surely inconceivable 
that he should have invented the story of Euthyphro’s attempt to 
prosecute his father. We may be certain too that Plato would have 
shrunk from misrepresenting the attitude of Socrates on the ques- 
tion which this dialogue treats. It must have been discussed in 
his presence, especially during these last days when all the asso- 
ciates of Socrates knew that their Master was to be tried for his 
life on a charge of irreligion. We are, therefore, entitled to regard 
the Eucthyphro as a valuable historical document, though not quite 
in the same sense as the AZology. 

The language of the Euthyphro and the fact that it is in dramatic 
(not narrated) form (cf. Gr. Phil. I § 177) show that it belongs to 
the earliest group of Plato’s dialogues, but such tests do not tell us 
anything more definite as to the actual date of its composition. It 
should be unnecessary at the present day to discuss the hypothesis 
that it was published during the preliminary instruction and before 
the trial took place. Its position as the first dialogue of the first 
tetralogy is due solely to the consideration that, in the story of the 
trial and death of Socrates, it comes before the Afology just as the 
Crito comes after it. I can find nothing, however, in the dialogue 
itself inconsistent with a date in the early nineties, not very long 
after the death of Socrates. 

C. Ritter (Paton i. 67,273) accepts Schleiermacher’s view that the 
Euthyphro was composed in the interval between the institution of 
proceedings before the Bac«\ev’s and the actual trial. Wilamowitz, 
on the other hand, finds this ‘inconceivable’ (P/aton i. 201, .), 
and most people will agree with him so far. He does, however, 
hold with Ritter that certain dialogues, and notably the Protagoras, 
were written in the lifetime of Socrates, and that is as ‘incon- 


ceivable’ to me as it was to Grote (P/aso i. 196 sqq.). I hope to 
deal with the date of the Pro¢agoras on another occasion 


introductory dialogue (2a 1-5 d 7). 


The indictment of Socrates on the charge of irreligion (ao-<Beta) 
and Euthyphro’s prosecution of lis father on the religious charge 
of homicide (pédvos) raise the question, ‘What zs the religious (ré 
davov, Td evoeBés)?’, Or, aS we should say, ‘What do we mean by 
religion?” 
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EYOY@POQN. It is probable that this is the Euthyphro referred 
to once or twice in the Cvaty/us as an enthusiastic etymologist. 
Cf. especially 396d 2 Kal peév 87, & Sewxpares, drexvds yé pot Soxeis 
dorep of evfovaiayres eEaihyns xpnru@detv.—Kal airiapai ye, & ‘Eppd- 
yeves, padiota avrny (Sc. Ty codiav) ard EvOvdpovos tov Tpogradriov 
Tpoonentakéevar por’ ewbey yap Toda ait@ ovyy Kal mapeiyoy Ta Sra, 
xwOuvever ov evOovotay ov pdvoy Ta Ord pov epmAjoa tis Satpovias 
copias, adda kal ths Wuxns eredAnpda. We are told (3e 3) that 
the Euthyphro of this dialogue was a pavtis, and the language of 
the passage quoted from the Crazylus (ypnopedeiv, evOovordy, THs 
Satpovias copias) would be appropriate in speaking of such a per- 
son. Moreover, we learn (5€ 5 sqq.) that our Euthyphro was an 
authority on Ouranos, Kronos, and Zeus, and it is just in connexion 
with their names that he is first mentioned in the Cratylus (loc. cit.). 
In any case, he was certainly familiar with Socrates. He knows 
about the ‘divine sign’ (3b 5), and he is an enthusiastic admirer 
of the philosopher (3 a 6 sqq.). 

Euthyphro, indeed, is often regarded as a representative of the 
*orthodoxy’ which was answerable for the death of Socrates. The 
very latest commentator, M. Croiset, speaks of him in the WVotice 
prefixed to his translation as a man fout imbu des croyances 
traditionnelles (p. 178), and as une sorte de docteur en théologie 
traditionnelle (p. 179). That he professes to be a docteur en 
théologie is certain, but to call that theology ‘traditional’ is mis- 
leading if it is meant that it, or anything like it, was accepted by 
the Athenians as a basis for their religious practice. On the 
contrary, we are told (3c 1) that Euthyphro’s assumption of wisdom 
with regard to ‘things divine’ made him an object of ridicule and 
suspicion to ordinary people. Athenian religion was a matter of 
practice, not of belief, and the conception of ‘orthodoxy’ in the 
sense of assent to statements of an historical character or to specu- 
lative dogmas did not exist. As will appear, everything points 
rather to the conclusion that Euthyphro was a sectary of some kind, 
and it may be significant that he had spent his youth in the island 
of Naxos (4c 4), one of the chief centres of Dionysiac worship. It 
may be even more significant that Paros, just six miles across the 
water, was one of the seats of the Pythagorean dispersion. In 
the Catalogue of Pythagoreans preserved by Iamblichus from 
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Aristoxenus (Diels, Vors.® i. 344 sq.) there are no fewer than 
ten Parians, including the celebrated mathematician Thymaridas 
(E. Gr. Phil.$ p. 101, 7. 2). 

In fact, it is easiest to understand Euthyphro as a companion 
figure to the extreme Pythagorist Telauges whom Aeschines of 
Sphettos (4g. 33e 2 2.) introduced, in a dialogue called by his 
name, as discussing the subject of asceticism with Socrates. That 
is evidence that Socrates really did consort with such persons. It 
also helps us to understand why Plato is so careful to mark the 
difference between him and the Orphics and Pythagorists, whom 
he is always represented as treating with a certain good-humoured 
condescension (cf. Gr. Phil. I § tor and my notes on Phaedo 62b 5, 
63¢ 1,69¢ 4). On the other hand, Plato never attempts to conceal 
the fact that Socrates rejected polytheistic mythology, and he makes 
it perfectly clear in this very dialogue (6a 6 sqq.). 

For the Zelauges of Aeschines see Dittmar, Aischines von 
Sphettos 213 sqq. He seems to have been described as a person 
of most unpleasant habits. I do not know why Dittmar thinks it 
an anachronism that he should be represented as conversing with 
Socrates at a time when Critobulus is still young. It is true that 
we hear most of the Pythagorists from the comic poets of the fourth 
century (E. Gr. Phil.’ p. 94, 7. 3), but they really represent the most 
primitive element in the order founded by Pythagoras, and must 
have been quite familiar figures ever since the Pythagorean dis- 
persion in the middle of the fifth century, which was brought about 
by their extravagances, and not by the mathematical studies of the 
more enlightened members of the society (see my article Py¢hagoras 
in E.R.E. vol. x, p. 520). 

It is certain at all events that Plato does not mean us to regard 
Euthyphro as having anything to do with the party which was 
responsible for the death of Socrates. From the very first page of 
the dialogue we learn that he is ignorant not only of the grounds 
of the accusation, but even of the fact that Socrates has been 
accused at all. If he in any way represented ‘Athenian orthodoxy’, 
he could not have been ignorant of these things. In fact, as Plato 
represents him, Euthyphro regards Socrates as a kindred spirit 
(3¢ 4 ty ract Trois Totovrors, where the context shows that Socrates 
is included in jpiv), and he instinctively takes his side when he 
hears that he is accused of ‘making new gods’. He also urges 
him to show a bold front to his accusers (3c 5 6puéce iévar), and is 
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confident of his acquittal (3e 4). Plato, then, means us to think 
of Euthyphro as having nothing in common with the accusers of 
Socrates and the religious prejudices to which they appealed. He 
even makes a point of letting us know that he had never even 
heard of Meletus (2b 12). Meletus was probably a fanatic too 
(2b 9 #.), but of a different type. 

Tt vedtepov ... yéyovev, 671 kTA. Euthyphro’s surprise is natural, 
for Socrates had never yet appeared before a court (AZ. 17d 2). 


The use of drx ‘to state a consequence as a ground of inference’, 
or in the sense of ‘to explain the fact that’, is somewhat rare in 
Attic, but not infrequent in Homer, e.g. Od. v. 339 tire tor ade 
Tlogeddwy évooixwy | advcar exmaydos, bre ToL Kaka OANA uTEver; 


see H. Gr. § 269 (2). 

tas év Aukeiw . . . StatpiBds. The Lyceum was one of the three 
great gymnasia outside the walls of Athens, the other two being the 
Cynosarges and the Academy. It was dedicated to Apollo Lykeios, 
and was situated in the eastern suburb, not far from the Ilisos. 
Plato represents it as having been the favourite resort of Socrates 
for years. Cf. Euthyd.271a1 Tis jv, & Saxpares @ yxOes ev Avkel@ 
Oteheyou; Symp. 223d 8 rov oby Swxpdrn ... ehOdvta cis AvKetov... 
Somep Gore rv aAnv nuepav diatpiBev. In Lys. 203a1 he is 
represented as walking to it by the road outside the wall (émopevd- 
pov... €& ’Axadnpeias v0) Avxeiov thy €€@ reixovs), and at the 
beginning of the Phaedrus he is doubtless making his way to it by 
the Ilisos. Cf. also Aeschines of Sphettos fr. 2 (Dittmar) exaOrjpea 
pev emi trav Oaxov ev Avkeig, 0b of adOdobérat tov ayova diaTtOéaow 
(probably from the opening of the A/czbzades). Euthyphro is 
astonished to find Socrates in the ayopd instead of in a suburban 
gymnasium. Mr. Zimmern’s contrast of Socrates with Plato and 
Aristotle in this respect (Greek Commonwealth, p. 56, ”. 2) is not, 
therefore, quite accurate. Of course, as we know from AZ. 17c 8, 
Socrates was sometimes to be heard talking ev dyopd éni rap 
tpare(av, but his regular haunt was the Lyceum. It was there, 
and not in the dyopda, or the streets of Athens, that his serious 
conversations took place. 

StatpBds, ‘haunts’, ‘resorts’, Cf. Charm. 153a 2 ja émi ras 
auviGers SiarpiBds. We see from év0a5e viv StarpiBeas that the word 
is not used here in its derivative sense of philosophical discussions, 
for which cf. Ap. 33e 47. and 37d 1%. 
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2a2 tHv Tod Baciéws otodv. See /rtroductory Note. 
a4 mds tov Baordéa, ‘before the King’. Cf. Hyperides, vo Eux. 6 
aoeBet Tis mepl Tra iepa; ypapal aveBelas cial mpds tov Bacwréa. 

The regular equivalent of ccvam is év, but this cannot be used 
with a singular noun, and zpés is found even with plurals, where ev 
could stand. Cf. €. ayoviterOar mpds tovs Stkacrds, Katyyopety, 
amo oyeto Oar ™ pos TOUS Otkacras. 

a5 2QKPATHS. In this dialogue we are to think of Socrates as 
about seventy years old. See 4f. 17d 22. 


& Ei€vdpwv. For the form of the vocative (which is that given 
in the best MSS.) see C.Q. viii. 232. 


Siknv...ypadqv. Socrates only means that the regular name of 
the process was ypad)) aoeBeias. The general term is din, but there 
were tat Sika and Sypdciat Sika, the latter being specially called 
ypapat (€xadodvto ai ypadai kal Sikat, ov pevrot kai ai dixkar ypapai 
Pollux viii. 41). Ina private suit, the prosecutor seeks reparation 
for an injury done to himself (diky 7 tmép idtartk@y eykAnpat@y Kpicts 
schol. T); in a public suit, he demands punishment for an injury 
done to the state. Even, however, in a Onyocia dixn or ypady the 
state does not prosecute; a private citizen (A@nval@y 6 Bovddpevos 
ols é£eorwv), in this case Meletus, must take the responsibility of 
doing that. The charge against Socrates was one of doéeia, i.e. of 
an offence against the sfaze religion, and the procedure was there- 


fore by ypag,. 

The distinction is clearly formulated in legal language by . Plato 
in Laws 767d 5 TO lev Oray ris Teva iStarny idt@rns, emairidpevos 
adixety atrov (sic legendum), tywv cis Sixny BovdAnrat StaxpiOnvat (‘to 
have a decision given between them’), rd 6’ omérav 7d Snudoroy vr 
TWos TOY ToALT@Y HyiTal Tis adtxeiaOar Kal BovrnO7 TH Kow@ Bonbeiv. 
See further Calhoun, Greek Criminal Law (Proceedings of the 
Classical Association xviii, p. 87 sqq.). Professor Calhoun is clearly 
right in holding that homicide had nothing to do with the develop- 
ment of criminal law and the recognition of punishable offences 
against the community. On the other hand, if he means to deny 
that the idea of religious pollution from bloodguiltiness was primi- 
tive in such regions as Attica, I cannot follow him. The very fact 
that ~dvos lay within the competence of the Bacwevs is proof of the 
contrary. It may be true that there is no express mention to 
purification (kd@apors) for pévos in Homer, but this is just one of 
the things that make it impossible to regard Homer as primitive, 
and it must be considered along with other facts of the same 
nature. 
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ov... katayvocopat ds..., ‘I will not think it of you that...” 
Plato takes the first opportunity of indicating that Euthyphro is an 
admirer of Socrates. 

For kataytyvockev ti twos cf. Ap. 25a 12., Phaed. 116C1 
ov KaTayv@oopual ye cov Grep GANwv Katayryyookw. Here the genitive 
is omitted as the reference is made clear by the words és ov érepov. 
Cf. Isocr. 9 § 78 Kal pu) voulé pe Kataytyvookew ws viv dpedeis. 

dyvos, ‘unknown’, is the regular opposite of yvapimos in Attic. 
In Plato a@yyvworos means ‘ unknowable’, not ‘unknown’. 


bg Ménrtov. From AZ. 23€ 4 it has been inferred that Meletus 


was a poet (see, however, note 77 /oc.), but he is certainly not to 
be identified with the poet of that name alluded to in the Frogs 
(1302). Socrates could not call a man ‘young and unknown’ in 
399 B.C. if he had been satirized by Aristophanes (in itself a certi- 
ficate of notoriety) in 405 B.C., and certainly not if he had already 
produced a trilogy on the story of Oedipus, as Wilamowitz says he 
had (Péaton i. 153). Moreover, there is good ground for holding 
that the tragic poet Meletus had already been attacked by Aristo- 
phanes at a much earlier date. On the other hand, in this very 
year (399 B.C.), one of the accusers of Andocides was called Meletus, 
and it is at least a remarkable coincidence that the name Meletus 
(not a common one) should figure in two cases of doéSea in the 
same year. There are only two objections of any weight to the 
identification of our Meletus with the Meletus who spoke against 
Andocides. In the first place, Andocides tells us (1 § 94) that the 
latter was one of those who arrested Leon of Salamis, and Socrates 
relates the story in the Afology without a hint that his accuser 
had anything to do with it. That, I think, can be explained 
(Ap. 32d 6.). In the second place, Andocides (1 § 150) is able 
to call Anytus to speak in his favour; but that was no doubt 
because the accusation was a flagrant violation of the Amnesty, to 
which Anytus was conspicuously loyal (A/, 24b 2 sqq. #.). Now 
Blass suggested (A¢z. Ber. i. 568), and Wilamowitz undertook to 
prove (Av. uw. Adah. ii. 74, 2. 5), that the speech against Andocides 
preserved among those of Lysias is really that delivered by the 
Meletus who spoke in that trial. It is a most interesting document, 
for it is almost the only monument of religious fanaticism that has 
come down to us from antiquity. The speaker belonged to the 
priestly yévos of the Eumolpidae, from which the Eleusinian 
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hierophant was chosen, and we know from Thucydides that the 
Eleusinian priesthood took a leading part in the agitation against 
the recall of Alcibiades in 408 B.C. (vili. 53, 2 kat Evpodkmdayv kat 
Kyptxkov mept trav praotixov, Ov drep ehvye, paptrupopéevay Kal éembera- 
Gévr@y pu) Katayev). The speaker of [Lysias] 6 is filled with sincere 
horror at the sacrileges of the time just before the Sicilian expedi- 
tion, and scouts the idea that the Amnesty can override the 
‘unwritten laws’ kad’ ods Etpodridar éEnyotvra ($10). Now, I have 
pointed out elsewhere (Gr. Phil. I § 146) that a good many friends 
of Socrates were implicated in the affair of the profanation of the 
Mysteries in 415 B.C., so that, if we identify our Meletus with the 
speaker of [Lysias] 6, we at once get an intelligible motive for 
the prosecution. At the very least, the speech against Andocides 
and the reply of Andocides to it (Mepi rév pvornpiwv) are first-hand 
evidence for the state of some people’s minds in 399 B.C., and thus 
help to make the condemnation of Socrates intelligible. That 
remains true, even if we adopt the hypothesis that there were two 
like-minded persons called Meletus who came forward as champions 
of religion in the same year. 


The identification of our Meletus with the tragic poet rests on 
nothing better than a partly illegible scholium on AZ, 23e in B. 
That, however, does not represent any ancient tradition. It only 
means that Arethas, at the end of the ninth century A.D., looked 
up his handbook of ckwpedovpevor and transcribed the article on the 
only man of the name he could find. This man, however, as the 
scholium itself tells us, was attacked in the 'ewpyoi of Aristophanes 
which, as Clinton pointed out (Fast Hellenici ii. 91), was exhibited 
more than fourteen years before the death of Socrates. Wilamowitz 
(Platon ii. 47) says ‘over twenty years earlier’, and admits that 
this is inconsistent with the youth of Meletus in 399 B.c. He 
therefore assumes that the Meletus of the Tewpyoi was the father 
of our Meletus, but he still holds that the son was also a tragic 
poet and author of the trilogy on Oedipus. That is based on the 
scholium as printed, where we read eel @ éret of Uehapyol edida- 
cxovto kal 6 MéAnros Oidurdderay EOnxev, ws "AptororeAns AtOackaNXiats. 
But the words émel & éret, on which all depends, are not legible in 
the MS., and such traces as are visible do not suggest them. In 
any case, Meletus senior may quite well have gone on writing 
tragedies long after the Tewpyoi, and we do not know the date of 
the Hedapyol, There is nothing, then, to be made of this. Kirchner’s 
suggestion (Pros. Afz. no. 9825) that the Meletus who spoke against 
Andocides may be the Meletus who was informed against for 
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mutilating the Hermae and profaning the mysteries, and who went 
into exile rather than stand his trial, is inadmissible. A man with 
such a record would not have ventured to take part in the trial of 
Andocides for avéBeva. If he had, Andocides was not the man to 
let him down as easily as he does. It should be added that there 
are some slight traces of a Eumolpid family belonging to the same 
deme as our Meletus. We know of a AvoxAns Iiéevs from Isaeus 
(8 § 19 sq.) and Demosthenes (21 § 62), and Diocles is the name of 
one of the ancient kings of Eleusis to whom, along with Tripto- 
lemus, Eumolpus, and Celeus, Demeter is said in the Homeric 
Hymn (474) to have entrusted the dpyia. The grandfather of the 
speaker of [Lysias] 6 was also a Diocles, the son of the hierophant 
Zacorus. At a rather later date, we find a Movoaios ’Ionydpou 
TOevs (C.I.A. ii. 2479), and Musaeus is not a likely name for any 
one unconnected with the Eumolpidae to bear. There is only one 
other Musaeus in Pros. Att., and he was of Phlya, which suggests 
the Lycomidae (cf. C.G.S. iii. 163). Lastly, if our Meletus was the 
son of the tragic poet, we can see how the latter was said to be 
OpaE yévos. Eumolpus was represented as a Thracian in the later 
legend at least. 

tav Shpov Iirbevs, This is the official formula since the reforms 
of Cleisthenes. Cf. Ar. AQ. TIo\. 21, 4 kat Onudras emoinoey dAdj ov 
rovs oikovvras év éxdoto Tay Sypov, va pn matpdbev mpocayopevortes 
e€ehéyxwow rors veoro\iras, adda THY SOjpwpv avayopevwow" dOey Kat 
kadotow “A@nvaiot odas atrois réyv Syparv. So Dem. 39 § 30 «ire 
pot, Bowrté, 7dbev viv *Axapavtidos gudns yéyovas kal tov Sypov 
@opixios; At the Soxtuacta of the nine archons, they were asked 
for the names of their fathers and mothers and of their father’s and 
mother’s fathers, and their respective demes. The formula was 
kal réGev Trav Snpwv; (Ar. AO, Tod. 55, 3). 


The spelling Uuréevs does not appear on inscriptions till imperial 
times (Meisterhans § 30, 10), and it is probable that Plato wrote 
TiGevs, the only form attested for an earlier date. It occurs in some 
of the MSS. of Demosthenes. 

ei... vo éxets, ‘if you remember’ (cf. Rep. 490 1), but &v vo exo 
is ‘I intend’ (cf. 4f. 20b 3). The verb evyod has both meanings 
(so the answer to this is ov évvod b 12). 

wetavotpixa, ‘lanky-haired’, The adj. teravés means ‘rigid’ in 
the medical writers (cf. the subst. 6 réravos, tefanus). Sextus 
Empiricus opposes reravdOpi€ to ovdAdxopos, ‘curly-haired’ (adv. 
Math. p.249, 8 Bekker). There is no suggestion that his hair was 
long, as some editors suppose. The late astrological fancy that 
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a man born under Virgo would be reravd0p& (adv. Math. p. 746, 
1 Bekker) shows that the word refers to the nature of the hair, not 
to the accident of its length. 

2bi11r éniypumov 8. A hook nose was regarded as majestic. Cf. Ref. 
474d 7 6 per, dre oipos, erixapis KAnOels emaweOnoerat LP tuav, Tod dé 
TO ypurrov Baciixdy hate eiva. The straight hair, scanty beard, and 
beak of Meletus bring the young man vividly before us. 

C2.  ovk dyevvij, ‘rather a grand one’. Plato uses otk ayevyys, both of 
persons and of things, as equivalent to yevvaios in the ironical sense 
of that word. 

3  éyorévar, “to have come to a knowledge of’, ‘to have discerned’, 
not ‘to be resolved on’, as is shown by the explanation ofSe in the 
next line. 

ov datAdv éorv, Sis no small thing’, ‘no mean achievement’. 
We see from this how qavAos came to be used as an equivalent of 
pad.os. 

C4 tlva tpdtrov of véor StapOeipovrar ktA. For the charge of diapOopa 
tov véoy cf, the version of the dyrwpocia given in the Afology 
(24b 9 with the notes). Plato always makes Socrates speak of 
this as the head and front of the accusation. It was a serious 
charge if it could be brought home to him, and he showed that he 
was sensitive about it (4%. 33d 1#.). On the other hand, he can 
never bring himself to take the accusation of introducing xawa 
Saipdvia seriously. 

C6 ri epi dpablav kariSmv, ‘observing my stupidity’. The regular 
opposites of codpés, copia are auabys, auadia, while Ppdvipos, ppdynots 
are contrasted with ddpav, appooivn. In Plato there is no distinc- 
tion between copds and dpdyipos, except that the former may be 
used ironically, like our ‘clever’, while the latter never is. 

The argument of H. Maier’s Sokrates is vitiated by his importa- 
tion of the Aristotelian use of ¢pévnots for practical wisdom, as 
opposed to codia, theoretical wisdom, into the language of Plato. 
See especially p. 351, #. 1. 

C7 dSomep mpds pytépa wpds tH TéAtv. In such phrases the preposi- 
tion is not as arule repeated, and some editors delete the second 
mpos with Cobet. See my note on Piaed. 67d I. 

c8  Ttdv ToAtTUKGV pévos dpyerOar dpOas, ‘to be the only man who is 
beginning his political career in the right way’. Cf. Gorg. 527d 3 
tore 70n... emtOnodpeba Trois ToAtTiKois. 
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Not ‘the only one of the public men who begins in the right 
way’ (Fowler), which would leave the sense of dpyecOa too vague, 
Besides, Meletus is véos tis kal dyyws and could hardly be called 
a mourikés yet. 

6p0Gs yap éort, ‘for the right way (to begin) is’. For this ellip- 
tical use of the adverb cf. Aipparch. 227 ¢ 10 «itis... dpOs NauBdvor 
tov gidoxepdy* dpOas S earl rovrov nyeioOar pidoKepdy xrr., Laws 
697b 1 det... tipas re Kai dripias Siavépew dpOas’ érrw dé bpOds dpa 
TyuoTaTa... Kal mpOra TA TEpl THY Wuyxy dyaba KeicOat, For xadds 
used in a similar way cf. Crat. 388c¢ 5. 

Hpds éxxa0alpa, like weeds. Cf. Xen, Oec. 20, 11 xabaipew dé dei 
THY yy Tov €AXovTa orreipely. 

t&v vewy tds BAdotas. The difficulties which have been felt about 
this phrase (cf. C.Q. viii. 232) are imaginary. The BAdora are the 
young sprouts, and the crop is a crop of véot. We might speak of 
weeds as choking rév rupap ras BXaoras. 

&s ye TO eixds cupPijvae KtA., as would be the natural result of 
making such a start’. 

The construction is similar to as éuol Sokeiv, ds mos eimeiv, and ws 
ovta y akovoa below (bi). The more usual as elds (sc. ot!) 


ovpSijva is different in so far as the infinitive depends on eixds and 
does not go with as. 


a6 PY Tobvavriov yéevyrat, ‘lest it turn out, prove, the opposite’, 
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atexvas, ‘simply’. This colloquial Attic adverb (which is not 
found even in the orators, but is practically confined to the comic 
poets and Plato) introduces metaphors, comparisons (arexyvds 
Gonep), and, as here, proverbs. It emphasizes the appositeness 
of quotations or the essential accuracy of apparently hyperbolical 
expressions. We sometimes use ‘literally’ in the same way. 

ad’ iotias dpyecOar. Cf. Ar. Wasps 845 iva | ad’ éorias apxdpevos 
émitpiyw tuwd. These seem to be the only passages where this 
phrase occurs in classical Greek, and they both refer to damage. 
This in itself makes it unlikely that it alludes to the ritual prece- 
dence of Hestia, for which cf. Cra¢. g4o1d I 10... mpd mavtwv bea 
tH Eoria rporn mpodveav (C.G.S. v. 345 sqq.). The meaning required 
here is rather that given by Church’s rendering ‘striking a blow at 
the heart of the state’. Meletus professes that his chief care is for 
Athens (4. 24b 5), but it is Athens that will suffer from his mis- 
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guided zeal. The enthusiastic admiration of Euthyphro for Socrates 
must not be missed. 


One of the scholia in T runs a6 rép olketordtwv® éoria yap 7 oikia. 
Tapoila ert Tay ev Ovvdper yevopevay kal mpwrovs adiKovvT@Y Tovs 
oixefous, Forster pointed out that Philo (Leg. ad Gaium, p.995 P.), 
speaking of Caligula’s treatment of his own family, says To Aeyopevov 
67 rodro, ad’ éortias 7ipEaro, which agrees exactly with the interpreta- 
tion of the scholium. It is not to the point to say with Siiss 
(R.E. viii. 1275) that Socrates was not a relative of Meletus. It is 
much more likely that there is an allusion to the éoria ris réheas. 


&s ovtTw y’ dkotcat, lit. ‘just to hear it without more ado’, Tr. 
‘He says I do what sounds very strange on a first hearing’. 

Cf. Lys, 216a 3 « ye (Soxet Aeyev) . . . ds ye ovTwat dkoicat, 
Dem. 19 § 47 dxovoa per yap ovtwcl maykddas éye. In Dem. 20 § 18 
oUT@ai ey akovaa is Opposed to ei dé tis avTd axpiBds eEeracete. 

month ... Oedv, ‘a manufacturer of gods’. Cf. Rep. 597d 11 
Snproupyov Kal rotnrijy Tov ToLovrou (sc. KAivns). 

kawovs ... Oeovs, ‘strange gods’. This is not the charge actually 
made in the dvrwpocia as finally adjusted (4.24b 9%.) $ for, as we 
shall see, the phrase kaw datwora means something rather different. 
It is, however, definitely made in the Clouds of Aristophanes 
(423 B.C.), and it is quite probable that it was repeated by Meletus 
before the BacwWet’s. There can be no doubt what Aristophanes 
meant by it. The Ionian @ucoddyor were in the habit of using the 
word 6cds in a way of their own, applying it to whatever they 
regarded as the primary substance and also to the world or worlds 
(E. Gr. Phil.’, Zztvod. p. 14). Now it is a well-attested fact that 
Socrates at an early age attached himself to Archelaus, the successor 
of Anaxagoras at Athens (cf. my article Socrates in E.R.E. vol xi), 
and Aristophanes shows a pretty accurate knowledge of the doc- 
trines taught in that school. The whole ‘school of Anaximenes’ 
(E. Gr. Phil.* § 31), which was represented at Athens by Anaxa- 
goras, held that the life of the world was kept up by the respiration 
of the boundless ‘air’ outside it (E. Gr. Phil.* § 28), which they 
spoke of as a ‘god’, and it is therefore quite in order that Socrates 
should swear by Respiration, Chaos, and Air (Clouds 627 pa rijv 
’"Avarvony, wa To Xdos, pa rov’Aépa). It is also quite correct, from 
this point of view, to say (ib. 828) Aivos Baowhever tov A’ e£e\nakas, 
since the Oivos or dim, the rotary or vortex motion, which Anaxa- 
goras also called meptyopnots, was the most important agent in the 
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cosmology of the school (E. Gr. Phil.® § 133). Finally, the chorus 
consists of Clouds just because clouds are the first result of the 
condensation of ‘air’, and therefore the first stage in the genesis of 
the visible and tangible world. Aristophanes, then, gives a perfectly 
legitimate burlesque of the teaching of a school to which Socrates 
had notoriously belonged in his youth. When we come to the 
Apology, we shall have to consider why this particular charge of 
making ‘new gods’ was not explicitly put forward at the trial, but 
at most hinted in a disguised form. That it was what Meletus 
really meant is made plain enough by Plato, not only here, but also 
in the Apology 26b 8 sqq. 

b 3. 08 voptfovra, ‘not worshipping’. For the phrase vopifew Oeovs 
cf. also Af. 24c 1m. It means a great deal more than ‘believing 
in’, for it refers primarily to religious ‘practice’ (ra vopiCdpeva) 
rather than to religious belief. In [Lysias] 6 (Meletus ?) the phrase 
occurs twice. In § 19 it is best translated ‘has no fear of the 
gods’, and in § 51 we have Ged», ods rpeis Oeods vouiCoper Kai Oepa- 
mevovtes Kal dyvevovres Ovoper kal mpooevxdpueOa, where the words kai 
Oeparevorres kth. are explanatory of vopifoper. 

b5 Mav0dve, ‘I see’; St 84, guod scilicet, ‘No doubt because...’ 
(for the colloquial idiom see below 9b 6). This is a natural sug- 
gestion for Euthyphro to make, since he was a pavtis, and it was 
very likely the ‘divine sign’ that attracted him to Socrates as 
much as anything else. On the other hand, we are not entitled to 
infer that Plato accepted or meant us to accept this explanation. 
Socrates takes no notice of it here, and a little farther on (6a 6 
sqq.) he puts forward an altogether different suggestion himself. 
The point Plato is really anxious to make is that neither Socrates 
nor any one else knows for certain what the charge meant (see 
further Af. 31d 1%.). Xenophon (who had a good deal in 
common with Euthyphro) adopts the suggestion here made, but 
even he gives it only as a conjecture. Cf. Mem. i. 1, 2 diereOpvdnro 
yap os pain Saxparns 7d Satpdnoy €avte onpatver® dOev dy) Kal padiord 
pot Sokovaty atriv airtacacbat Kawa Sadia clopepev. He goes on, 
however, to observe quite justly that there was no ‘innovation’ or 
‘impiety ’ in that, since all who believed in pavrixy were in the like 
case. It is true, of course, that Xenophon left Athens a year or 
two before the trial, and that he had not many opportunities of 
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informing himself later when he was in exile; but there is no doubt 
that he read all the Socratic literature he could come by, and it is 
hard to believe that he would not have spoken more positively if he 
had anywhere found a distinct statement to the effect that the cawa 
Satydvea really meant the daudrioy onpeioy. In fact, it seems very im- 
probable that he had anything at all to go upon except this very pas- 
sage of the Euthyphro, which is really, if read aright, inconsistent 
with it, and the passage of the AZo/ogy dealing with the ‘divine sign’, 
which is even more so (see AP. 31d 1%.). It is to be noted 
further that the daipdviov onwetov was regarded by Socrates as 
something almost peculiar to himself (Ref. 496 c 3 7 & nperepov 
ovk a£voy heyerv, TO Oatpdviov onpetov’ 7) yap mov Tut GAX@ f ovdert TaY 
éumpoobev yéyovey). There could be no question, then, of corrupting 
the youth by teaching them to believe in it. 

3b5 70 Sarpdvov...cavTp... yiyverOar. See AZ. 31 ¢ 8 sqq. with the 
notes. The only strict parallel in Plato to this quasi-substantival 
use of rd daydvioy for the ‘divine sign’, if we except AZ. 4oa 4 
(where see note), is Zheaet. 51a 4 TO yryvopevdy por Satwonoy. 
That clearly means ‘the divine something (d/vinum gquiddam, 
Cic. de Div. i. § 122) that comes to me’, and so we must understand 
the words here. There is no such noun-substantive as Satpdévoyv in 
classical Greek. That makes its first appearance in the Septuagint, 
where it is pretty clearly a diminutive of Saizw» rather than the 
neuter of darydmos. The regular use of yiyveoOa in this connexion 
proves that the ‘divine something’ is not a ‘genius’ or familiar 
spirit of any kind, as it was supposed to have been in later days. 
The ‘sign’ is never called a dainzwy, though the idea of the daipwv 
as a guardian spirit was quite familiar (cf. my note on Phaedo 
107d 6 with Rep. 617 e 1 and 620d 8). It always remains strictly 
impersonal. It comes from God, but it is not a ‘divinity’ of any 
kind. Characteristic ways of speaking are AZ. 31 c 8 Ort pos Ocidy 
te kat Sapdreoy yiyvera, Luthyd. 272 3 éyevero Td eiwOds onpeiov ré 
Satpdvov, Phaedr. 242 b 8 7d Satpdmdy re Kal Td eiwOds onpeidy por 
yiyverOat éyevero. It is also to be observed that Socrates is always 
represented by Plato (though not, of course, by Xenophon) as 
speaking quite lightly, and even ironically, of the ‘divine sign’. 
It belonged to the ‘irrational part’ of his soul, even more than 
dreams (cf. Cvito 44a 6), which sometimes did give positive in- 
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structions (Phaed. 60 e 1 sqq.) as the ‘ divine sign’ never did (Af. 
31d 3). That being so, it is obviously futile to rationalize it. We 
must simply accept the fact that it was a perfectly real experience 
to Socrates, though not apparently of paramount importance. It 
served to justify certain instinctive reluctances of which he was 
unable to give a clear account (Adyoy d:ddvat) to himself. But he 
believed in it all the same, and actually heard the ‘voice’ (Af. 
31d 3.). ; 

See H. Jackson, ‘The Saipdmov onpeiov of Socrates’ (J. Phil. 
v. 232), and, for a careful examination of Xenophon’s usage, 
Macnaghten in C.R. xxviii. 185. On Satudmov as a substantive in 
Hellenistic Greek (LXX, N.T., and magical papyri) see Dibelius, 
Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus (1909), pp. 225 sqq. Ter- 
tullian is doubtless right in saying that #75 Saydvoy is a diminutive 
of daiuwr cf. the passage quoted in the Thesaurus s.v. daemonium). 
It is used of evil spirits and of the gods of the heathen (so 1 Cor. 
10”), and is the origin of the modern ‘demon’. 

éxdorote, ‘from time to time’, ‘on occasion’. Nearly all the 
recorded instances of the ‘ divine sign’ occurred on indifferent, and 
even trivial, occasions (cf. 4. 40a 5 mavu emt opexpois), and only in- 
hibited acts which would have unfortunate consequences. Socrates 
never appeals to it on questions of serious moment involving con- 
siderations of right and wrong. In particular, the ‘sign’ is not 
represented as having anything to do with the mission to his fellow- 
citizens with which he believed he had been charged by God (A/?. 
28e 4sqq.). It has nothing in common, then, with ‘ Conscience ’. 

katvoropodvtos, ‘innovating’, a metaphor from mining (not from 
the mint, as Adam says), lit. ‘opening a new vein’. 

Cobet, V.L. p. 243 Verbum hoc natum est in metallis Laureo- 
ticis, in guibus guid sit katvoropet luculenter monstrabit Xenophon 
de Vectigalibus cap. 1V.§ 27 kal pv Katvoropetv ye oddev Hrrov €Leare 
voy i) mpdrepoy. ov roivuy ovd elmrety dy Exot ovdels méTEpov ev ToIs KaTa- 
TETHNUEVOLS TAELWY ApyupiTis 7) Ev TOIs aTpHTos eativ, ef Sic Saepius in 
sequentibus. Tépvewv, katarépveiv, émikatarépvew Propria sunt in 
metallis vocabula, et hinc xaworopety sponte natum est. Perspexit 
hoc olim grammaticus, cuius locum Photius servavit in v. Kaworo- 
peiv: Kawviy Natopiav tépvewv Kupios, mist guod atoplay solam ponit, 
quod in omnibus metallis proprium est. Cf. also Hyperides, pro 
Lux. § 36 rovyapody ai katvorouia mpdrepov exdedetppévar Ota rov PoBov 
voy evepyoi (‘the new veins are being worked’). 

7a Octa, res divinae, ‘religion’. Cf. Ar. Birds 961 & dade, ra 
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Ocia pw) havdrws Pépe. The word was used in this sense in the 
psephism of Diopeithes directed against Anaxagoras (Plut. Per. 32 
eloayyeAdeo Oat Tovs Ta Ocia un vopiCovras f Adyous mepi Tv perapoiwv 
d:ddcKovras), Cf. also Soph. O. 7. 910 éppet dé ra Oeia, O. C. 1537 Ta 
Ge? adets. 

3b7 ds StaBadav, ‘with the intention of misrepresenting you’. The 
literal meaning of d.aBd\devy is ‘to set at variance’, ‘make a quarrel 
between’ (cf. e.g. Symp. 222 7 mavra rovrov évexa eipnkws, Tov 
epe kal "Ayadwva SiaBaddew), Like all verbs of making friends 
and enemies it can take the dative or mpdés c. acc. with the name 
of one of the parties, and thus acquires the meaning of ‘misrepre- 
sent’, which it regularly has in reference to the charges made 
against Socrates. Accordingly, the dia8o\7, of which we hear so 
much, is either ‘misrepresentation’ or ‘ misunderstanding’, ‘ pre- 
judice’ according to the context. 

b8 584, zgztur, ‘so’. 

ev8idBoda, ‘easily misrepresented’. So Phavorinus kat evdid- 
Bodo rapa Ti\drou ro evkdd@s SiaBaddAdpevov, Although belief in a 
‘divine sign’ could not in itself be regarded as an offence against 
the state religion, the Athenians would certainly be jealous of any 
supernatural private communications from which other citizens 
were debarred, and Euthyphro fears that the ‘divine sign’ might 
be so regarded. This implies that the judges would admit the 
divine origin of the sign, so no question of ‘ orthodoxy’ is involved. 
Xenophon puts the point clearly in his 4fo/ogy, when he says (§ 14) 
taita akovortes of Sikacrai eOopiBour, of pev dmiorodvres Trois Keyopevors 
(these would be the same people who laughed at Euthyphro, c 2), of 
S€ kal POovodivres (cf c 3 POovodory), «i kal rapa Gedy perCdver 7 adtol 
TUyX Avo. 

bg kat é105 ydp ro. wrk. Note how Euthyphro sympathizes with 
Socrates as a fellowsheretic, and the xaiveté of fpiv waor rots 
wovovrots (Cc 4). Those who regard Euthyphro as the representative 
of ‘orthodoxy’, and believe that the accusation of Socrates was 
based on the ‘sign’, have to explain why Euthyphro is not 
shocked by it. 

C2. xalro.... ddd’ Spos..., and yet ... ‘but all the same” Cf. 
Phaed. 68e 3”., Ar. Frogs 43 kairo. ddxvw y' euaurdéy, Gd’ dpas 
yedo, 
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305 Spéce tévar, i.q, els ratroy ievat. We must ‘face them’ boldly, 
“come to close quarters with them’. Cf. Homer, //. xiii. 337 as dpa 
Tov opdo’ Oe paxyn. So Luthyd. 294d 5 tw dé avdpecdrara bpdce 
nt rois épwrnpacw, Theaet. 166a 1 kal opdce otpat yopnoerat 
katappovay juay, Rep. 610 c 6 ea b€ yé tis... Oudoe TO eyo ropa 
lévat KT hy Hyperides, ¢. Athenog. § 21 G\N épdce Bovhopa TO Adyo 
gov Toute €dOeiv, 

C6 72 dite Ev0idpwov, The rare position of the vocative at the be- 
ginning of the sentence is emotional. Here it expresses remon- 
strance as also in Crito 46b 1. In such cases we say ‘My dear 
so-and-so’. S.C.G, § 23. 

c 7  ovdév mpaypa, ‘doesn’t matter’, ‘is of no consequence’. Cf. 3e 4 
ovdey eorat mpaypa, 4d 2 ovdcv dy mpaypa. 

cg Sv’ dv... otwvrar... Ovpoivrar. When the antecedent is sup- 
pressed, the relative clause may be regarded as equivalent to a 
noun or pronoun in any case required by the governing verb. This 
is as old as Homer (H. Gr. § 267, 2(a)). Here the relative clause 
is equivalent to a dative (ré a\Aovs rowwtvre rovovrous). 

d3 Totrov...mép. xrd., ‘I am not particularly anxious to ascertain 
their disposition to me on this point by experiment’. 

d5 “Igws ydp xrA., ‘no doubt they think you do not make yourself 
common’. The idea is that Euthyphro holds up his wisdom and 
puts a fancy price on it, so that it is not very dangerous. 

d8 éxxexupéivas, efuse, ‘ prodigally’, ‘lavishly’. Isocrates (15 § 207) 
has éxxexupevas (pv (from exyeiy, ‘tospill’). For the readiness with 
which Socrates talked to any one who cared to question him cf. 
Ap. 334 5 sqq. 

dg mpooribels dv HSéws, “I should willingly be out of pocket by it’. 
For this use of mpoor:Oéva: cf. lambl. Protr. p. 53, 23 Pistelli (trom 
Aristoxenus) kal ra Atoviota dé Oewpotpev ody as AnWdpuevoi TL mapa 
ray tmoKpiray a\da kal mpootévtes. The opposite is mpoodapBavey, 
ef. Ar. Eth. Nic. 1130 a 24 ert ef 6 pev rod Kepdaivew Evexa poryever 
kal rpooAapBdvey (‘making money by it’), 6 d€ mpoaribeis Kai (npeov- 
pevos (‘ out of pocket and losing by it’). 

eiris pou Aa dkovev, ‘if any one cares (not ‘ wishes’) to 
hear me’. 
BW have the more formally correct é@é\o, but this may be 
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a grammarian’s correction, so I have preferred the more colloquial 
and idiomatic e@éAe of T. 


d1Io 8 wwv8s éAeyov, fas I said just now’. 

When viv 5) means dAlyor mpdrepoy (a striking parallel to the 
English ‘just now’), the grammarians tell us to write it vuvdn. 
The MSS. of Plato do not observe this rule, but it is at least 
a useful convention, and is confirmed by the fact that we some- 
times find viv O7 per, 1.e. vuvdy per. Cf. Cobet, V.L. p. 233. 

€2 ci & ocmovddcovra, ‘if they are going to be in earnest’. The 
fut. ind. in a ‘minatory or monitory’ protasis (Gildersleeve). 

rovt 75y, hoc demum, ‘then we come to something of which the 
issue is obscure’. The adv. ‘67 marks that a certain stage has 
been reached, ovr that it has not yet been reached, ovxér: that it 
has been passed. 

€3 omy droBhoerar, ‘what the issue willbe’, Cf. 4.19 a 6 rodro pev 
ira o7n TO Ged irov, Lys. 206a 2 dedids TO péAXOv Sry aroBnoerat. 
So Herod. i. 32 oxoréew S€ Xpr mavtds xprpatos Thy TeAeUTIY KH amro- 
Bnoera and elsewhere. 

€4 ows otSev dota... . mpadypa, ‘I dare say it will not matter’, ‘it 
will doubtless come to nothing’ (trws, ofinor, does not necessarily 
imply real uncertainty). Euthyphro shows himself quite aware that 
no serious charge of acé8ea could be based on the ‘ divine sign’; 
it could only be used to excite prejudice (taBoAn). Cf. 3b 8. 

€5 ard voiv, ex sentendia, ‘satisfactorily ’. 

dyovn tiv Sienv. All dikac are regarded as dyéves, and in par- 
ticular as a race between the prosecutor or plaintiff (6 d\axwv, Scotice 
the ‘pursuer’) and the defendant (6 gevyor). To wina suit or to 
convict an accused person is aipeiy (‘to catch’), and to be acquitted 
is dwodevyew (‘to get clearaway’). Observe that dixn here includes 
both the diky in the narrower sense and the ypadn (dnudotos dywy), 
Chp2aysizs. 

otuar 8& kal ye tiv env. The phrase ota dé xai may be followed 
either by the acc. c. inf. (expressed or understood), e.g. Lach. 


180 a 7 oipar S€ kat Adynra tévde, or by the nom., e.g. Craz. 402b 5 
otpat b€ Kai ‘Hotodos. 


e8  devyets atriy j SteKets. We can say both diaxew (pevyev, aipew, 
amopevyew) thy Sikny and dike roy evyovra. We have the latter 
construction in tiva and év just below. 
4a 1 at 50K, ‘I am once more thought’, just as when I foretell the 
future in the Assembly (3 c 2). 
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meTopevov twa Siders, There was a proverb ra rerdpeva Suadkern 
used, as Adam neatly says, of any ‘wild goose chase’. Aristotle 
(Met. Y. §, 1009 b 37) says it is a wonder that philosophers do not 
despair when they consider the views that have been held about 
truth; ro yap ra metdpeva SidKew +o Cyrew dv cin thy adnOetar. 
Aeschylus (Ag. 394) has the variant Stoxer mais moravov Op, and 
in L£uthyd. 291 b 2 we have é0nep ta maidia ra rods Kopvdous 
Sv@kovra, : 

6 os, ‘Your father!’ In answers to questions and in exclama- 
tory repetitions, the Greeks often repeat only a part of the previous 
speaker’s phrase, and it is not always that which we should naturally 
repeat. The inflected character of the language makes this easier. 
It appears clearly from this passage that there was no legal bar to 
an action by a son against his father as there was at Rome. It 
shocked public sentiment, and might even be regarded as dydctov 
(4e 7), but there was nothing in this to prevent the Bac.\evs enter- 
taining the action (cf. 4z¢. Proc. p. 763). 

ti +O €yxAnpa Kal tivos } Sin; The éyxAnua is the ‘charge’ (6 
eykaNet tis rv) and rivos is the same genitive as is found after verba 
tudicialia. 

Sry wore dp0ds ~yer, ‘ what is the right way’ (to go about things), 

’ 


‘what is the right thing ’. 


I can see no difficulty in taking épAés ¢yee impersonally (C.Q. 
viii. 233), and I think it unnecessary to discuss the interpretations 
and emendations which have been suggested. The trouble is not 
here, but in the next clause. 

ov ydp otpal yexrA, I take the meaning of the whole sentence 
to be ‘Good gracious! Most people must be in the dark as to 
what is the right thing. It isn’t every one, I should say, who 
would do what you speak of (avré), but only a man of advanced 
wisdom like yourself.’ 

My deletion of 6p4és, which I suppose to have been accidentally 
repeated, afterwards occurred independently to Gomperz (C.Q. 
loc. cit.). 

700 émtuxévros, ‘ the first comer’, ‘anybody’, 

Eupolis used the phrase ‘the man in the street’ in this sense. 
Cf. Photius, Anf. 140, 15 “AvOpwmros && dd00* dvOpwmros emetuxoy Kai 
ray TONG Tv ev Tails dOois KadwWOoupevor, Evsrohus. 

méppw... codias éAavvovros, a metaphor from the chariot-race. 
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Cf. Crat. 410€ 3 méppa 7dn oipa codias ehaivety, Gorg. 486.a 6 Tovs 
méppwo aet proaogias ehavvovras, Xen. Cyr. i. 6, 39 mpdaw eAdoat THs 
mreovesias, SO éeyyvs, Suov re eAavvew, ‘to run hard’ (cf. Phaed. 
65a 6%.). 

4b3  Téppw pévtor vi} Ala, Whena previous speaker's words are adopted 
with conviction, that is expressed by pevro: or vi) Ata or by both to- 
gether, as here (cf. 4f. 35 d 1). If Euthyphro were a representa- 
tive of Athenian ‘orthodoxy ’, he would not accept the imputation 
of codia in this complacent manner. 

b4 Tv oixelwv ts, ‘one of your family’ (opp. dAAorplov b 5). The 

right to institute dovixal dikac was confined to near relatives (or, in 
the case of slaves, their master). This shows clearly that they are 
not ypagai (cf.2a57.). There is, of course, no question here of 
the jurisdiction of the Areopagus, since it is not a case of Pdvos ex 
mpovoias. As appears from 9b 6, Euthyphro proposes to prosecute 
his father in an ordinary heliastic court. 

For the restriction of the right of prosecuting to oixeto cf. the 
law quoted in Dem. 43 § 57 mpoeureiy ro kreivaytt ev adyopa evros 
dveyridrntos, cuvdi@kew dé Kal avery mraidas Kal yauBpovs Kal mevOepods 
kal pparopas. The verb mpoeueiv here refers to the public notice 
(p2ppynors) to the homicide to keep away from public places and 
sacrifices on account of the piaopa, which was the first stage of a 
dikn dovov. Dict. Ant. s.v. Phonos. 

b6  émefqo0a dévov aito. Since éewefévaras a legal term can take the 
accusative of the charge (Antipho, Ze¢r. A. a § 2 ijpeis 8 of eetepyd- 
pevoe tov pdvov, 2b. I. y § 6 has ot rd rovrov placpa emeLepxducba, 
Plato, Laws 866b 5 éne&ehOdv rovtw Sixny), its original meaning 
must be ‘ to follow up’ a charge by a formal prosecution (cf. 9 a 7 7.). 
Where Sikny or the like is omitted, the person accused is in the 
dative and the charge in the genitive. Cf. Laws 866b I émefirw 

. pdvov TO kreivayTt. From Dem. 20 § 145 ce... ypayadpevor 

. . ovx exeEn\Oov we see the distinction between ypadeoO@a and 
emeévevat. 

bog cite év Sly exrewev 6 Kreivas, legal language (év diky = ure). In 
Attic doxre(vw is normal and kreivw is poetical (like ‘slay’ for 
‘kill’). The archaic simple verb is also, however, the legal term, 
Plato has it in the Zaws fairly often in connexion with homicide. 
So Lysias to § 11 (of the procedure before the Areopagus) 6 pey 
yup Stwxav as Exrewe Siduvura, 6 Oé hevywv ws ovK Exrewev. 
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éavrep & «relvas xTAX., ‘if, that is to say, the slayer...’. It is 
just because he is cuvécrios and épmorpdrefos with his father that 
Euthyphro feels bound to prosecute him. He is exposed to the 
contagion of his pollution (piacpa). 


Schanz makes nonsense of the passage by reading édvmep yo 
kreivas, ‘even if the slayer...’ (C.Q. viil. 233). There is no in- 
consistency such as he finds between the reading of the text and 
the natural meaning of dorivodv in 5e 1andes. The use of the 
ritual terms shows clearly what the meaning must be, See next 
note. 


cuvéotios ... kai dpoTpdmetos, ‘sharing hearthand board’, Other 
terms used in this connexion are dpwpdquos (sub isdem... trabibus, 
Hor. C. iii. 2, 27) and dudomovdos. Cf. Antipho, Jef. A. a § Lo 
dovppopov & wpiv core révde puapdv Kal avayvoy bvta... emi... Tas 
avras tparélas idvra cvyxatarimrAdva (‘to infect’ with his piacpa) 
Tovs dvattious. Dem. 18 § 287 pi spuwpddiov pie spdomovdoy 
yeyevnuevov, Dinarch. 1 § 24 fs (médews) Sudorovdos Kal dporparreos 
todas yeyovev, Plato, Laws 868 e 3 kare bay Se 6 Tt ToLvodTov Spdcas 
rois avrov matoly lepav pur) Koww@veit@ punde dporpdamefos yryvécOw Tore, 
Soph. Ant. 372 pr’ enol mapéorios | yévorro pir’ tcov ppovav | ds rad 
épdet, Dem, 21 § 120 ras ov Sewov... Pdvoy pev dvedifery, rovr@ 
& dpwpdquor yiyverOa; The feeling about this was so strong that all 
bovixai Sika were tried in the open air, as Antipho says (5 § 11) 
ovdevds G\dov Eveka 7) iva ToOUTO pev of Sixagral pr) lwow eis TO adr ToIs 
p49) KaOapois Tas xeipas, TovTo O€ 6 Si@kwy Thy Sikny rod Pdvov iva px) 6uwpd- 
gos yiyynrar ro aidévry. From Dem. 22 § 2 it appears that a man 
might lay himself open to a ypapy doeBelas by becoming opapdptos 
to a parricide (karacxevdcas doeBeias ypadiy otk em eye add’ eri 
tov Oeidy pov, ypdvas aceBetv euot auvidyta cig Travtoy ws memoinKdre 
Taira), 

toov ... 7d placpa yiyverat, ‘the pollution is equal’, whether the 
slain man is olkeios or aA\édrptos. This is the purely ceremonial 
view of the case. It does not matter who the person is, so far as 
the danger of infection is concerned. 

cvvedés, conscius, here in its original sense of ‘sharing the 
knowledge of’ another’s guilt. 

Kal prj ddocrots ceavrav, nec te religione exsolvas. So Laws 
873 b 7 adooioire tiv modu SArAnv (also of purging the piagpa of 
ddvos). 
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4C3 kai éketvov. It is worthy of note that the dixy is held to disinfect 
the homicide also from the placa. 
émel 6 ye dmoPavav «tAd., ‘though, for the matter of that, the 
slain man (was not really dA\drpios. He) was a day-labourer of 
mine’, Euthyphro is explaining his /ocus standi, and this accounts 
for the emphatic eps. 


In sentences like this eet... ye appears to mean ‘although ’, but 
that is only because it gives the reason for an antithesis not ex- 
plicitly stated. Our idiom ‘ for the matter of that’ often serves to 
bring out the implication. Cf. below 9b 5, 4g. 19e 1, G.M.T. 
§ 719, 2 

weAdrys, ‘a day-labourer ’, 6 aytt trpopay trnperav Kal mpoomeh afar 
(Tim. Lex. s.v.); weddrar dé kal Onres ehevOépov early dvduara, dia 
meviay em apyvpio Sovdevdvrwy (Pollux iii. 82). Aristotle, ’Ad. Ion. 
I, 2 applies the term to the éxrjuopo of Solon’s time. The man was 
a free labourer (@ns 15 d 6, cf. ¢6nrevey c 4) who worked for his keep. 
The word reAdrns is used by Plutarch to translate the Roman c/zens, 
and this has suggested to some that the employer could sue on 
behalf of such a labourer just as the spoorarns (patronus) could sue 
on behalf of a péroukos. Euthyphro may have thought so, but it is 
contrary to everything we know of Athenian law, and there can be 
little doubt that he was non-suited in the end by the Baourevs. 


There is a narrative in [Dem.] 47 § 55 sqq. which throws light 
on this. Here an old woman had been killed who had been the 
speaker’s nurse and was afterwards freed by his father. She 
had then married, but on her husband’s death she came back to 
her foster-son and remained a member of his household. The 
case was laid before the ¢&1ynrai (cf. c 82.), who asked the speaker 
whether they should simply expound the véuiza or should also 
advise him. Requested to do both, they told him to take a spear 
to the funeral, to make a proclamation at the grave for any relative 
of the deceased, and to mount guard at the grave for three days. 
Their advice was that, after this, he should make the usual 
mpoppyots, without mentioning any names, but simply saying Tos 
Sedpaxdot te Kat kreivact (‘a person or persons unknown’), and that 
he should not make himself a party to an action before the Baouevs. 
That, they said, was not lawful; od yap ev yéver cor 7) GvOpwros ovde 
Geparava. The law was rovs mpoonkovras emettevar péxpt avewradav 
(and it was necessary in that case to declare on oath what was the 
relation of the prosecutor to the deceased), nor was the woman his 
slave since she had been freed by his father. If she had not been 
freed, there would have been no difficulty; for the law was ro 
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Seority, dy Soxy, emeEcdOciv trep trod Sovdov (Antipho 5 § 48). As 
things were, no one had a right to prosecute the murderers of the 
poor old lady. 


ds éyewpyotpev év TH Ndfw. It is generally assumed that they were 
kAnpodxor, and it is pointed out that the Athenians had to give up 
their kAnpovxia: in 404 B.C. Surprise is expressed that Euthyphro 
should have waited five years before trying to get rid of the pollu- 
tion, and Schanz (Introd. p. 11) infers that Plato has committed a 
deliberate anachronism in order to bring Euthyphro’s case into con- 
nexion with that of Socrates. This argument, however, ignores 
the peculiar legal situation existing at the time. After the restora- 
tion of the democracy in 403 B.C., the laws of Solon and Draco 
were provisionally adopted, but there was great uncertainty about 
their application, and a commission was appointed to revise and 
codify the laws of Athens, which did not complete its work till the 
archonship of Xenaenetus, i.e. go1/o B.C. (Ar. ’A@. TloX. 40, 4), and 
it seems that the courts were practically inactive till that date. It 
is no doubt for this reason that the trials of Andocides and 
Socrates did not come on till 399 B.C. Inthe case of Euthyphro, 
the proceedings would be specially long and complicated. From 
d5 we learn that his father and the rest of the family resisted him 
vigorously, and there were good grounds for maintaining that the 
action was not «icaywyipos at all (cf. 4c 37.). This would give 
endless opportunities for tr@pocia, rapaypapai and the like (AZZ. 
Proc. pp. 832 sqq.). Moreover, we know from Antipho’s speech 
Tlept rod xopevrod § 42 that in Gorxai dika the Bactheds was bound 
to allow three mpod:kaoia extending over three successive months 
and not to bring the case into court (eiodyev) till the fourth. In 
the case of the yopevris the Baor\evs refused even to enter the action 
for instruction (aroypader Oar rij Sixny), on the ground that his term 
of office expired in two months and that it was illegal for him to 
hand over an incomplete instruction to his successor. In the cir- 
cumstances it would be surprising if Euthyphro’s case came on even 
in 399 B.c., and I do not believe that it ever came on at all. In 
any case E. Meyer’s remark (G. d. A. iv. § 396 7.) that the xAnpov- 
xia are ‘feigned’ to be still in existence in 399 B.C. is quite un- 
justified. Euthyphro is speaking at a date which is more probably 
400 than 399 B.C., and he uses the past tense. 

For the psephism of Tisamenus on the revision of the laws see 
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Andocides 1 § 83, and, for the judicial delays which it caused, 
Lysias 17 § 3, from which it appears that the first opportunity of 
getting a judgement even for payment of interest on a debt was in 
the archonship of Xenaenetus. Matters like ddvos and agéBea 
would be still more exposed to delay. 


4C5 mapownjoas, ‘ina fit of drunken violence’. The words rapows, 

mapowvia (from map’ oivoy, znter pocula) regularly imply violence in 
word or deed, and dmocdattra aitov means ‘cuts his throat’, 

c6 Sov amarjip «tA. Euthyphro’s father acts quite correctly, since 
the murdered man was his slave. 

c8 tod é&nynrod, ‘the expounder of religious law’. Cf. Tim, Lex. s.v. 
"EEnynral tpeis yivoyrat Wvdsxpynorot, ots pede kabalpeww rods ayer rut 
eva xnbévras, kal of eEnyovpevor Ta matpia (SC, Ta Etpodmiday kal Evma- 
tptOov). Here one of the Tu66ypyoro éEnynrai is meant ; for there is 
no question of the Eleusinia, with which the e&nynrai ¢& Etuodmdav 
had to do, or of anything which can be plausibly referred to the 
eényntal €€ Evrarpidéy. In Isaeus 8 § 39 the speaker says he 
consulted the ¢&nynrjs on a question of funeral expenses, Cf. 
Theophrastus, Char. 16, 6 (of the deoWaipwv) Kai €dv pis OvdAakoy 
Stapayn, mpos tov eEnynrnv é\Oav epwray ti xpy moteiy, Aeschylus 
refers to this institution when he makes Orestes ask Apollo himself 
to act as enynrns in his case (Zum, 609 ¢Enyod d€ pot | "AroAXor, et 
ode ody Siky Karéxtavoy). All this explains why Socrates refers to 
the god of Delphi as rarpuos eEnynris in Rep. 427 C 3. 

Cf. C.L.A. iii. 241 (on a seat in the theatre of Dionysus) Iv6o- 
xprnorov e€nynrov. This might suggest that there was only one, but 
they are spoken of in the plural below (9a 6) and in the passage 
from [Dem.] 47 quoted in the next note. The elaborate method of 
appointment laid down in Plato’s Laws (759d 5 sqq.), which is 
doubtless modelled on Athenian practice, confirms the statement 
that there were three (cf. especially the words evvéa méprew eis 
Achots avedetv && Exdorns tpiddos éva), I have not therefore adopted 
the proposal of Toepffer (Attische Genealogie, p. 70) to punctuate 


after rp<is in the article of Timaeus and to understand the word 
as ‘three kinds of...’, 


37. xpeln movetv seems to have been the regular formula. Cf. 
Theophrastus quoted in last note and [Dem,] 47 § 68 ered) toivuy 
érehevtnoev () tity), HAOov ws Tors eEnyntds, Wa cideinv Ore pe xp 
mote rept ToUT@Y KTA, 


In B xypy is apparently a correction by B? of an original xpein, 
which is also the reading of Suidas (s.v. xp7)). D (which is a copy 
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of B) has xpein. I have preferred ypeiy, as yo4, which is also in 
TW, may be the correction of a grammarian who did not under- 
stand the optative after an historical present. (Croiset’s critical 
note inverts the facts.) 

&s dvSpopévou Kai ovStv dv mpaypa, ‘as a homicide, and thinking 
it did not matter’ (cf.3c 7; e4). There isa slight zeugma here. 
With dvdpopédvov, as is simply ‘as’, but it also serves to introduce 
the accusative absolute. ; 

tid . . . TOv Seopav, * he died of hunger and cold and his bonds’. 
From ga 5 dua ra Seoud we see that the actual bonds are meant; 
for when decpds means ‘bond’ it usually has Seopa in the plural, 
when it means ‘imprisonment’ it always has Seopot. 

tTatra Si ovvKal...o7... ‘That’s just why... becatse.. 
Cf. Ap. 23b 4, Prot. 310€ 2 a’ra radra viv Kw mapa oé (Riddell, 
Dig. § 18). 

ovre Gtoktelvavtt ktA. These are alternative pleas which might 
be urged before the Baovdevs. In the first place (1) there has been 
no ¢dvos and therefore no piacya, since the man died a natural 
death ; in the second place (2) the killing of a homicide does not 
create a piaopa but removes one. 

ei Str pdAtora dwéxtewvev, ‘were it never so true that he had killed 
him’. For ei ore pddiora, st vel maxime, cf. 9c 2. 

ov SetvetA. The construction is accommodated to the parenthetic 
&s haow ekeivor, and the ov is retained, in spite of ovre preceding, 
because the construction has shifted. 

This accommodation is particularly common in Herodotus (e.g. 
1.65 ws & adrot Aakedatpdrviot héyouor, Avkodpyov...ex Kpyrns dyayer bar 
ravra) and is by no means rare in Plato (Riddell, Dzg. § 276). 
There is no need, then, to regard deity as a by-form of déov, with 
Schanz. 

7d Oetov ds exer, ‘the attitude of the deity to...’, ‘how Heaven 
regards...’. The expression 16 @etoy (abstract collective like ro 
‘EAAnvixdv) is commonly used as a euphemism (in the proper sense 
of the term) for of deol, 6 Oeds, like ‘ Heaven’ in modern languages, 
and when so used it has a suggestion of monotheism. It is naturally 
commonest in Ionic writers (Herodotus, Hippocrates). It is not, 
of course, the singular of ra 6cia (3b 7 %.), since it cannot in the 
nature of things have a plural. We find 1d daudmoy used in a 
precisely similar way in Herod. ii 120 rod Satpoviov mapackevagovros 
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6kws xrh., and very commonly in Xenophon (cf. Macnaghten, C.R. 
xxvill. 185). In Dem. 14 § 36 7 rvxn kal 76 Saydvioy means exactly 
the same thing as rd rév Ocdv... kal 7d THS TUxns in 48 45. In 
19 § 239 we have of Geol... «al ro Satudvov. In Rep. 382¢€ 6 70 
Satpdvidy re Kal 7d Getov is a euphemism for 6 eds. Euthyphro is here 
represented as appealing from human judgements to a divine law 
which he professes to know. 


Not seeing this, Schanz supposed 1d Geiov to be a corruption of 
To dovoy (OEIOC and OCIOC are often confused), and regarded ro 
dowov ws €xec AS a Marginal interpretation of the following words. 
Ficino’s zus divinum is substantially right. 


mept TOv Oclwv ktA.: Cf. 4e2 7. 

Stas py} adov..., ‘lest you in turn’, like those you condemn. 

Odséev yap dv pov ddedos ein, ‘I should be good for nothing if I did 
not’. The positive form is seen in Cvzto 46a 2 ef rt Kal puxpdy nav 
éedos jv, ‘if we had been good for anything at all’. 

The MSS. have po, which does not seem appropriate (‘It 
would be no good to me’), and Heusde’s correction, pov, is gene- 
rally accepted. 

ovSé tw dv Stadépor «tA., ‘nor would Euthyphro surpass the mass 
of men in aught’. The self-conscious third person passes into the 
normal first person (eiSe(nv), as it regularly does (Jebb on Soph. 
Az. 864). 

Tmpd THs ypadiis THs mpds MéAnrov. Here ypady is treated as if it 
were a noun expressing contention (like dy#v) and accordingly takes 
mpés, ‘with’, 

aitd tatta mpokadetcPar abrév, ‘challenge him on this very point’. 
The procedure known as mpdéxAnots was for one of the parties to 
make an offer to, or a demand of, the other in the course of the 
instruction (dvaxpiots). These were recorded and preserved along 
with the evidence and the documents in the case, and might be 
referred to at the trial. If one of the parties declined a reasonable 
mpokAnots, that would prejudice his case. 

Aéyovra, though po. precedes, The shift to the accusative is due 
to the infinitive (7poxaNeioGa), and is normal in such cases. Cf. 
Crito 51d 4. 

Cf. schol. B (Arethas) onpetooat TOs ov mpos Sorikny drréScoxey TO 


Aourdy Tou Aédyou, GAN airiatixiy emnveyKev, olov Kpariordy eats panty 
o@ yevéoGat alta Tadra heyorra, 
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a7 avtocxebtdLovra, ‘ judging rashly ’, from airéoyedov, ‘onthe spot’, 
a strengthened form of oxedéy found in this sense in Apollonius 
Rhodius alone, but implied by é& adrocyedins metpmpevos in the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes 55. It is used in the neutral sense of 
‘to improvise’, but it often means to speak, think, or act in an 
‘offhand’ or ‘temerarious’ manner. Cf. 4p. 20d 1. 
kal katvoropotvta, Cf. 3b 67, 


Cobet (Mnem. 1875, p. 281) deleted these words on the ground 
that the construction is katvoropeiy mepi 1, not wept twos. The 
principle is that verbs of saying and thinking take wepi c. gen., verbs 
of action, wepi c. acc. In the present passage avrooyedidfovra as a 
verb of saying determines the construction, while kal xaworopotvta 
is a mere adjunct to it. 


Dr dp0ds vopifey cai eve fyod. Here it is clear that dps vopitew 
refers to correct religious pracéice, not to correct religious ofz7ons 
(cf. 3b 3.). The assumption that Meletus would admit Euthyphra 
to be codpds ra rovaira is, of course, ironical. Socrates had sug- 
gested (4b 1) that Euthyphro’s action (not his religious opinions) 
in prosecuting his father implied that he was possessed of excep- 
tional codia and Euthyphro had acknowledged it. Here too it is 
his action that is in question (py) ad od dydcioy mpaypa tuyxavys 
wpdtrav 4 7). 

The omission of the cai before éué in B is clearly accidental, 
since it is in TW and is implied by the Armenian version. On the 
other hand, the xai before 6p44s might easily have been interpolated 
from a mistaken notion that cody elvar... Kal dpOds vopitew go 
together. It can be construed (see Adam), but is much better 
away. 

b2 «ati pr Sixdfov, ‘and drop the case’ (uy with the present im- 
| perative requesting discontinuance of something already begun, as 
often). 

éxelv@ TO SiB8ackdAw, ‘against him, my teacher’. It hardly seemed 
worth while to insert a comma, but perhaps it would have avoided 
ambiguity. 

Ade Slenv. The technical phrase for ‘sisting’ oneself as a party 
is dixny Nayxavery. 

D4 BSdoxovm... vouderodvre... KoAdfovnt, ‘by instructing me and 
i by rebuking and chastising him’. The three verbs form a series 
of ascending severity, and are often found together or in pairs. 

It is remarkable that BTW all have the impossible reading 
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bi0dokovra . .. vouberotvra.,. ko\d{ovra, The correction was ap- 
parently first made in Vat. 225 (fifteenth cent.). 

aita tadra Aéyew dependent on *Ap’ odv pot... KpdtioTdy éeaTt 
(5 a 3), the intervening direct speech being parenthetical. We see 
how the shirking of a mpdkAnovs in the dvaxpicts could be made use 
of at the actual trial. 

d1py cabpds éotw, ‘his weak point’ (lit. ‘in what direction he is 
unsound’). The adj. caOpdés, ‘cracked’, ‘flawed’, ‘unsound’ 
(opp. vyms), must not be confused with campés, ‘rotten’. It is used 
primarily of pottery or metal vessels, &c., e.g. Gorg. 493€ 7 ayyeia 
tetpnueva kat cabpa, Theact. 179 d 2 oxenréov... Siaxpovovta cite bytes 
etre caOpoy Pbeyyerat, Phil. 55 6 ct my te cabpov eyee (nyet Wytten- 
bach), way meptxpovoper. In the medical writers, the word is used 
of unsound parts of the body, and that is the metaphor here. Cf. 
Dem. 4§ 44 cipnoet ta cadpa ., , Tov ekeivov mpaypdarwy adros 6 TdhEL0S, 
2§ 21 domep yap ev rois copaow,.. emav... appwaTnud tt cupBy, 
Tavra kweirat, Kav pyypa (‘ rupture’) xav orpéupa (* sprain’) kay addo 
Tt Tay Urapxdvrav cabpoy 7}. 

moAd dv... mpdtepov.. . Adyos éyévero, ‘he would have been the 
subject of discussion in court long before I should’. 

I have kept the éyévero of B, in spite of the fact that TW have 
the normal yévoiro, which may be a grammarian’s correction. 
Euthyphro uses the past rather than the future potential because 
of what Adam calls his ‘ growing self-confidence’. 

6 MéAntos otros, Meletus iste. 

ce pév ov8e Soxe Spav, ‘pretends not even to see you’. Just as ov 
dnt means ‘I say that...not...’, so ov doxkd means ‘I pretend 
notto...’. Cf. Ar. Knights 1146 ovdé Soxdy dpav, Peace 1051 pn vuv 
dpav SoxGpmev adrov, Plut. 837 of & e&erpémovto Kovk eddkouv Spay p’ ert, 
Eur. Aippol. 463 py Soxew opav, Xen. Hell. iv. 5,6 6 de’ Aynoidaos paha 
peyahoppdves tovrous pev ovd’ spay eddxer, So Eur, Med. 67 Koved 
Tov Aéyovtos ov Soxay kvey, Hippol. 119 pr) SdKer TovTou KAvew, ‘ feign 
not to hear him’, Pherecrates fr, 163 drémas Kabi{av Kove yryvo- 
okey Soxov. Euthyphro is ironically supposed to be so formidable 
that Meletus thinks it wiser to shut his eyes to his proceedings, 

I now think with Richards that the dreyydés given by T in the 


next line really belongs here, and that the original reading was ge 
pev atexvas ovde Soxet pay (C.Q. vill. 234). 
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CQ moiév t wtA, The subject of the dialogue is now formulated. 
What do we mean by ‘holy’ or ‘ religious’ ? 

dr & mdoq mpfr. These words are of vital importance for the 
argument which follows. It is a universal for which we are looking. 
Note also that it is a question of zpaéis, not of belief. 

d3 €xov plav twa tSéav, ‘ possessing a single form’ or characteristic 
nature which makes it what it is. The closest. parallel is AZeno 
72 6 ovtw Oy Kal epi Tdv apera@y* Kay ef woAXai Kal ravtodaral «iow, 
ev yé Tt eidos ravtoy dracat €xovow Sv 6 ciciy dperai. It is impossible 
to draw any distinction between <iSos and idéa, and what is called 
idéa here is referred to as efSos below (6d 11). To explain this 
terminology we must start as usual from mathematics. It seems 
to me certain that «iSos was the original word for a geometrical 
figure, though it was almost entirely superseded by oyjya in later 
days. Now, when we say ‘ This is a triangle’, the predicate ‘triangle’ 
has exactly the same meaning, whatever may be the lengths of the 
sides of the particular triangle which is the subject of the judge- 
ment. In the same way, we wish to find a definition of ‘holy’ 
which will be identical with itself and contrary to ‘ unholy’ inevery 
judgement into which it enters. That is all we require for the 
present passage, but we are not entitled to infer that the meta- 
physical doctrine of ‘forms’ had not been formulated when this 
was written. The words <iSos and ida would not naturally have 
been chosen to express a purely logical relation, and the occurrence 
of wapaderypa below (6e 4) indicates that the developed doctrine is 
assumed by Socrates. I think Professor Stewart is right in saying 
(Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, p. 17, #. 1) that the terms idé€a, efdos, 
and mapddevypa ‘are used here exactly as they are in the later 
Dialogues’, The view that they are not is only an attempt to 
bolster up the hypothesis that neither Socrates nor Plato in his 
earlier writings knew anything about the ‘ideas’. (Cf. Gr. Phil. I 
§ 119.) 

This is not the place for a full discussion of the word eidos, but 
it may be observed that Aristotle (who generally uses oy7jyx), in 
discussing the Pythagorean theory of gnomons, adopts the term 
eidos for ‘figure’ or ‘pattern’. Cf. Phys. 203a 14 dre pev Ado ael 

yiyverOa 15 eidos, dré dé vy. (See E. Gr. Phil.® p. 103, 7. 2). It is 
also important to remember that poppy can be used as a synonym 
of eldos or iSéa, Cf. Phaed. 103 € 5. 
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kata THv dvoovdTyTa, ‘in respect of its unholiness’. 

B and the first hand of W have xara rv éornra, which Adam 
defends and renders ‘like holiness, as holiness is like itself’. In 
any case, his argument from the ‘scholiast’, who says avri rov 
dpoiws, maparAnolws TH dowdtnTt, is Of no weight. That is not an 
old scholium, but a note written in the margin of B by Arethas, 
who had to interpret the text before him as well as he could. 


d6 Iévrws S470v. Euthyphro appears to be quite familiar with the 


dg 
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terminology used by Socrates, and acceptsit without demur. That 
becomes all the more striking when we find him boggling later at 
much more elementary things. Plato always represents the matter 
in this way. No one ever hesitates for a moment when Socrates 
talks of idéa and «iin, and Socrates never finds it necessary to 
explain the terms. Cf. my notes on Phaed. 65 d 4 and d 6. 


first definition of 13 dcv0v (5 d 8-6 9). To dcop is to prosecute 
offenders against religion. 

In several of Plato’s dialogues Socrates is made to criticize the 
confusion of the universal («iSos, idéa) with some particular of which 
it is predicated. Cf. Lach. 191a 1 sqq., Meno 71e 1 sqq., Zheaet. 
146c 7 sqq. In the present instance a particular act which may 
be called dcvoy is adduced, but no account is given of what it is 
that makes that and all other religious acts religious. 

To ddikotver... eapaptdvovtr, ‘the man who is guilty of an offence 
either in respect of homicide or theft of consecrated property or 
anything else of the sort’, The Greek for ‘to be guilty of’ is 
ad.keiv with a participle, e.g. Sw@xpdrns adicer ceo’s ov vopifov. In 
the present passage a slight obscurity arises for us because the 
principal verb is also a participle, but the meaning was doubtless 
clear to a Greek reader, since it was quite common for one parti- 
ciple to depend on another. 

gévous... tepdv KAomds, ‘acts of homicide’... ‘acts of sacri- 
lege’. Euthyphro is really trying to find a universal, so he adds 
iepdv korn (which was punishable by death) to ddvos as another 
conspicuous example of a religious offence, and then tries to 
generalize it by means of an ‘&c.’. He does not see that even a 
complete enumeration, if that were possible, would not yield a 
universal. 

rod vépou Ste ovtws éxet. Euthyphro would have no occasion to 
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Cite rexunpta to show what the law of Athens was; he is referring 
to the divine law which he professes to know better than other 
people, and his words are practically equivalent to ro Oeiov ws éxet 
Tov daiov Te Trept Kal TOU avociov (4e 2). That can only be shown by 
Tekunpta, Since the divine law is an dypados vépos (C.Q. viii. 234). 
All the difficulties which have been raised about this passage come 
from failure to observe that Euthyphro sets himself above the 
merely human law of Athens, according to which, as we have seen, 
he had probably no case. That is why he sympathizes with Socrates 
as a kindred spirit. 


€3  &...elmov, ‘a proof that I have already stated to other people’. 
The antecedent of 6 is texuypioy, not the sentence as a whole. 


e4 5n, ‘to show that’, This is quite a common meaning of ér, 
especially after rexunpiov, which is represented by 6 in this clause. 
The behaviour of Zeus to Kronos and of Kronos to Ouranos is a 
sufficient rexprpiov that the behaviour of Euthyphro to his father 
is in accord with divine law, whatever mere human beings may 
think of it. 

pi) émtpémev wrA., ‘not to give way to, &c.’ This explains 

ovrws éyet above and formulates the divine law which Euthyphro 
infers from the conduct of the gods. The intervening words are 
parenthetical. For the objectless use of emirpéew cf. Herod. ii. 120 
ad.xéovtt rH adeAew emerperrery. 

€5 avtol ydp ot dvpwro krtA, The rexpyypioy is introduced by yap 
as usual. The point is that the very human beings, against whom 
Euthyphro is appealing to the example of the gods, admit the 
facts he is about to state. It is clear that this particular argument 
was used in fifth-century discussions about yvduos and vous. 
Aeschylus puts it into the mouth of the Erinyes, who say (Zz. 
640) warps mporipa Zevs pdpov Td OG byw | altos S Ednoe warépa 
mpeaButnvy Kpdvoy. | ms ravra ToUTots ovkK evaytiws Aéyers; In the 
Clouds of Aristophanes the “Ad:xos Adyos says (904) mas Syra Sikns 
ovtons 6 Zevs | ovK amd hwdev tov rarép’ avrov | dyoas ; 


Adam says ‘we might expect "A@nvaio for dv@pwro’, but that is 
because he failed to understand that Euthyphro is appealing from 
human to divine law. 


@6 Tvyxdvover vopilovres KTA., ‘at the same time acknowledge Zeus 
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as the best and most righteous of the gods...’. The verb rvyxyavo 
with a participle expresses simultaneity or coincidence. 

642 «arémvev, ‘swallowed’. The same verb is used in this connexion 
by Hesiod, Theog. 459 kat rovs pev karémwe Kpdvos péyas. Note that 
katarivw is used as often of solids as of liquids or oftener (see 
Liddell and Scott). It implies swallowing at one gulp. 

ovr év Sixy: cf. 4b 92. 
Kdkelvov ye ad xtA. See Hes. Zheog. 176-82. 
as mept te TOv Oedv Kal mwepi nod. This delightfully zaif remark 
shows clearly that Euthyphro is appealing from human to divine 
law. 
a6 “Apaye... tod’ éorw otvera ktA. ‘Can this be why...?’ As 
has been noted (3b 5 z.), Socrates altogether ignores Euthyphro’s 
guess that the accusation was aimed at the ‘divine sign’ and makes 
a quite different suggestion of his own. 
a8 SvoxepSs mows dmodSéyopar, ‘I shrink from accepting them’. Cf, 
Antipho, Zetr. B. B § 2 ducyepas amodeéapnévous pou thy drodoyiay. 
The dvcyepns is literally the person who does not like to soil his 
fingers (opp. edvxepys), and dvoxepaivew is to be ‘fastidious’, ‘nice’, 
or ‘squeamish’. This sentiment is quite definitely attributed here 
to the ‘ historical’ Socrates, since it is suggested that it may possibly 
explain the charge of do¢éBea that has been brought against him. 
What Socrates says in Book II of the Republic is therefore perfectly 
in character. Cf. esp. 378b 2 ov ad (Aexréoyv vé@ dxovoytt as ovdev 
dy Oavpacréy rrovot) adikotvra marépa Koddlav ravtt tpdr@, adda Span 
ay omep Oca of wpArol re Kal péyioro.. 
8d Sx... hho ts «tA. The suggestion is clearly marked as 
a conjecture and is not to be taken any more seriously than 
Euthyphro’s above. No one could be prosecuted for disbelieving 
Hesiod’s 7heogony any more than for believing in a ‘divine sign’. 
The conception of orthodoxy as implying assent to the historical 
character of certain documents was unknown to ordinary Greeks, 
who had no ‘sacred books’. We find these for the first time in the 
Orphic sect. Indeed Socrates was by no means peculiar in rejecting 
the horrible tales here referred to. We learn what was thought of 
them by respectable Athenians from Isocrates, who thus addresses 
Polycrates, the author of the pamphlet accusing Socrates, dda yap 
ovdéy cor THs aAnOelas euéAnoev, GANA Tals Tov Toray Bracdnyias 
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émnxodovOnaas, ot Sewdrepa pey memounkdras kal rerovOdras arodaivovat 
Tous €k Tay adavarwy yeyoviras 7) ToUs ek TOY avOpworrav Tay dvoctwraTay, 
to.ovrous dé Adyous mepl ai’tay tay Ocdy cipyKkacty, olovs ovdels dv rept 
Tay exOpav cimety ToApHoetev* Ov yap pdvoy KAords Kal jLoLXElas Kal map" 
avOparos Onreias (Apollo in the service of Admetus) adrois dveidioay 
GAG kal rraidwy Bpocets kal rarépwv exrouas Kal pytépov Secpors (cf. 
8b 3 2.) kal modA\ds adXas avopias kat aitdv é€doyoroincay (Busiris 
§ 38). He concludes (§ 40) vopuodpev spoiws aceBetv rovs re A€yovras 
Ta Tolavra kal Tovs mtoTevovras avrois. So far is Isocrates from 
thinking it doéBe.a to disbelieve such stories. So, when Euripides 
makes Heracles exclaim that they are ‘the sorry tales of poets’ 
(Her. Fur. 1346 doday oid Siarnvor Adyor) he was saying nothing to 
shock Athenian sentiment. So far as we know, Xenophanes was 
the first to protest (E. Gr. Phil.® § 56 sq.), but neither in his case 
nor in that of anyone else do we hear that this was made a ground 
of eee 


a 39 Isocrates says of the mythologizing poets imép @ ov THY pep 
ale ‘Kny OvK édoray, ob pay dripopnrot ye Ovevyov, Gd’ of ev avtrov 
a\jra Kat tov Kad’ nuéepay evdecis KaréaTnoay (Homer), ot oF erupho- 
Onoay (Stesichorus), addos be hevywr rv matpiSa Kat rots oikeordtors 

Tmo\en@y dmavta Tov xpovoy duere\eoev (Hesiod ?), 'OpPeds 8 6 pddiora 
TovTav Tav Adyov aduevos Stacracbels Tov Biov éerehevtnoev. The 
reference to Hesiod which I have suggested seems more probable 
than Wolf’s suggested reference to Archilochus. According to one 
account Hesiod was already born when his father left Cyme, and 
his quarrel with his brother is notorious. Isocrates would hardly 
omit him. 


kai fpiv, 20us autres, i.e. ignorant people, like me (not equivalent 
to éuol, as nobis might be in Latin). 

mpos PuAtov: more fully mpos Aids gGiriov Phaedr.234e2. The 
effect of this adjuration is practically ‘Tell me frankly, as a friend’. 

& of woAAol ot toacwv. This is a clear indication that Euthyphro 
belonged to some peculiar sect. We have seen already (6a 8 x.) 
that Isocrates regarded ‘Orpheus’ as the worst offender in this 
respect, and there are indications that the Pythagorists (if not 
Pythagoras himself) were open to the same censure. Cf. what 
Plato makes Agathon say in Sym. 195c 1 ra de madata mpaypata 
mept Oeois, 4 ‘Hoiodos kai Mappevidns éyovow, ’Avdyky Kat oiK “Epwre 
yeyovevat, ei exeivot adnOn edeyov' ov yap Gy éxropal ovd€ deopoi 
GAndrev éyiyvorvto Kai GANa ToAAA kai Biaa, ef “Epws ev adrois fy 
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This must refer to the Second Part of the poem of Parmenides, 
and there are good reasons for holding that this embodied an 
account of contemporary Pythagorean doctrine. (See E. Gr. Phil.® 
§ 91.) 

6b 7 Kat wéAcpov dpa xrA. Just so in the passage of the Republic 
already referred to (378b 8) Socrates goes on ovdé ye (Aexreor) 
ee. 70 mapdray as Geol Oeois modepovcl Te Kal emiBouhevouct kal paxov- 
ta. Pindar had said as much. Cf. O/, ix. 40 ga wédepov payxay 
te macav | ywpis abavarev. 

bo Kai... katamenoikiArar, ‘and with which (the relative in a 
different case omitted after cai as regularly) our temples are embel- 
lished by our good friends the painters’, The last words are 
plainly ironical (not ‘by the great painters’ as Fowler translates). 
For a striking instance of such a painting see below 8b 3 . 

c 2. Tots peyddors TlavaPyvators. There was a festival called Panathe- 
naea every year, but every fourth year (d:4 wevrernpidos Harpocr.) 
it was celebrated with unusual magnificence and was then called 
the Great Panathenaea (C.G.S. i. 294 sqq.). 

This passage seems to decide the point, which Farnell (oc. ciz., 
p- 296, note c) considers doubtful, that the mémAos was woven only 
for the Great Panathenaea. 

6 wémAos, the robe embroidered by the ¢pyaoriva: for the ancient 
statue of Athena Polias, and representing the battle of the gods 
and giants, especially the victory of Athena over Enceladus. It is 
referred to in the same passage of the Republic (378 c¢ 3) mwoddov Set 
ylyavtopaxlas te pvOodoynréoy avtois kal morkiATéov KTA, 

c8 «is av@is, ‘another time’ (¢/s of time looked forward to). 

d3 St todro Tuyxdver Scrov dv, ‘that “holy” is just this’. 

d8 kai ydp éorw, ‘and so there are’, 


It is true that BW add éc.a, but they also omit the word after 
etva: in the line above, where it can hardly be spared. We have 
to do, then, with an accidental displacement, and the reading of T 
is to be preferred. 


dg & 7 4 S00... tav modddv dctov, i.e. One or two particulars of 
which 16 éctoy may be predicated. 
diz «tSos...i8éa. There is clearly no distinction of meaning here 
between these two terms, for which see 5d 3 #. 
®... peg i8ea. The instrumental dative is regularly used of the 
‘form’ to express the fact that the universal makes the particulars 
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what they are. If the same predicate can be rightly applied to 
many things, we must take its sameness Strictly. 

€4 xpaHpevos airy wapadelypan, ‘using it as a standard’. We can 
only tell whether a particular act is éovoy or not, if we know the 
‘form’ of 76 dctov, which will be expressed in a definition (Adyos rijs 
ovcius), by which we can test it. The verb dmoBdémew eis is regularly 
used of referring to a standard in this connexion. Cf. (/eno 72¢7 
év yé Tt eiSos TavToy éyovgw ... eis 0 KaNaS Trou Eyer aroBéWarta ... 
Ond\@oa xr. The identical ‘form’ will not be fully embodied in 
any of the particulars, but it is the exemplar to which they more or 
less closely approximate (cf. Phaed. 74d 1 sqq. with the notes). 

€7 «ovtw BotAa. Though Euthyphro at first fell into the popular 
error of enumerating particular instances, he is not put out by this 
demand. Cf. 5d 6. 


Second definition of 76 av0v (6€ 10-11 b 5). 

(a) First statement (6e 10-8b 6). Td dctoy is what is dear to the 
gods. It is shown that since, according to Euthyphro, the gods 
differ in their likes and dislikes, what is dear to (some) gods may 
be hateful to (other) gods. 

a2  TlayxéAws xtA. The definition is at any rate formally correct ; 
for it is in appearance a universal. We must see, however, whether 
it really is one. 

a4 émexdiSdteas: cf. Prot. 328 € 4 opixpdy Ti por eurodav, 5 Sidov Or 
IIpwraydpas padiws émexd.ddet, ered) kal ra moda raira e&edidakev. 

bir Ao, ‘I think so’. For this use of doxé, which is not very 
uncommon in Plato, cf. e.g. ed. 554b 5 Ov doxa, en. 

[eipnrar yap.] ‘It is’ (sc. ‘a correct statement’, «ed being omitted 
as marnp is above 4a 7). I think this is an ancient alternative 


reading, such as we sometimes find in the Platonic text. Some 
of them may be due to Plato himself. 


b6 *EyOpav 5¢ «tA. Plato here suggests how Socrates was led to 
discuss ethical questions. There were arts of counting, measure- 
ment, and weighing by which all questions of number, magnitude, 
and weight could be settled. Was it possible to find anything of 
the same sort by which questions of good and bad, right and wrong, 
fair and foul, could be determined? This point is made also in the 
First Alcibiades (see the following notes), which appears to be an 
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early Academic introduction to the Socratic philosophy. There 
seems to be an echo of the same thing in Xen. JZem. i. 1, 9 @ ¢£eoTw 
épiopnoayras 7) petpnoaytas 7) otnoavras eidévat, Tos TE TOLa’Ta Tapa 
Tov Oeav murOavopevovs aOéuiora mroteiy Hyetro, though the application 
to oracles is no doubt Xenophon’s own. 

tept dprOpod émédtepa mAclw, ‘on a question of number, which of 
two groups of things is more numerous’ (not ‘ which of two numbers 
is the greater’, a matter hardly open to dispute). 

emt Noyropov eAPdvres, ‘having recourse to counting’, the original 
sense of the word doyopds (AoyiterOa, ‘to reckon’, whence 
Aoytorixy, calcul, ‘reckoning’, as distinguished from ap:Ounrixn, the 
theory of numbers). In the similar argument in A/c. 126c 6 we 
have Ava tiv’ ody réxvnv dpovootow ai médes wept aptOpovs;—Ata THv 
dpiOpnrikny. 

mepi Tod petfovos kal eAdttovos, ‘on a question of magnitude’ 
(uéyeOos as distinguished from dpiOuds). In this case measurement 
takes the place of counting. Cf. Alc. 126c 13 Aud riva dé rexvny 
ékagtos avros avT@ Suovoet repli omOapns (‘span’) Kal myxews (‘ell’) 
Omérepov petCov; ov dud THY peTpyTiKHy 5 

émt ... 76 tordvar <ASdvres, ‘having recourse to weighing’. So 
Alc. 126d 6 Ti Se; mepi orabyod otx woca’tws; There are arts of 
Aoyioriky, peTpHTUKH, and oratikn, and it is just the absence of any 
corresponding art which gives rise to quarrels about right and 
wrong, &c. The art of weighing (oratixn, statics) is similarly 
coupled with Noyorixn in Charm. 166a 5 sqq. and with dpiOunrixy 
and perpyrixyn in PAzl. 55 e I sqq. 

StaxpiOetpev dv, ‘we should be brought to a settlement of our 
dispute’. The term dtaxpeOjva is specially used of the parties to 
an arbitration. Cf. Laws 956c 3 dy ju) SiaxpiOdov ev rots mpwrots 
(sc. év rots Suatrnrais). So in the Doric treaty ap. Thue. v. 79 ai d¢ 
Tit Tav mONl@y 7 Gusi\Noya ... alte mepl Spay aire wep) GAXov Twos, 
Stax prOnper. 

kai émi tiva kpiow «rtA., ‘and what is the settlement we fail to 
arrive at?’, The d.a- of dtaxpiOeipev dy is carried on, so that xpiow 
stands for dudkpiow, 


Schanz reads én tiva kpiow, which misses the point that xpious 
represents Ouixpiois. Moreover, it is very doubtful Greek. If the 
meaning were, as he thinks, ‘being unable to reach any decision’, 
we should surely have én’ otdcpiay kpiow Suvdpevor adixéoOa. In 
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a negative phrase the negative is usually expressed at the outset. 
Cf. d 3 ov Suvdpevor emt ixavny Kpiow avrav éddeiv. 

ot mpoxetpov col éoriv, ‘you cannot answer offhand’. ‘That is 
mpdxetpov which lies ‘ready to hand’, whether a weapon or a missile 
or anything else. Cf. Thuc. iv. 34 €BahAoy Nido te Kal tofedpacr 
Kal dkovtiows, as Exaords tt mpdxetpoy eiye. For the present use 
cf. Symp. 204 d 10 Ov wavy envy Ere €xew eym mpos Tav’rny Ty epoTnow 
mpoxeipws admoxpivagda, and for a slightly different sense cf. AA. 
23d 5. 

76 te Sixavov ktA. (Observe the characteristic avoidance of formal 
symmetry in the use of the article.) Right and wrong, fair and 
foul, good and bad, were just the topics to the investigation of 
which Socrates sought to apply the methods which had proved 
so successful in mathematics. 

Stav yryvepeOa, ‘on occasion’, The addition of such clauses is 
almost a mannerism, and the meaning is much the same as that of 
éKaoTOTeE, 

Tt 8 of Geot krA. Euthyphro’s argument from gods to men 
above (6a 5 7.) has laid him open to this argument from men to 
gods, Socrates is careful to indicate that he himself does not 
believe in quarrels among the gods, and the argument is strictly 
ad hominem. So below 7e€2 kara rdv ody déyorv, EQ as ad dys, 
8d 9 ds 6 cis Adyos, €6 eirep audioBnrovow Geoi. 

8V atta taita T: dia ratra B, As often, we find an earlier stage 
of the corruption in W which has 6:4 raira raira, 

GAAou GAAa, ‘one set of gods... another set of gods...’. So 
e6 facto, ‘each set of gods’, i.e. ‘each party among them’ 
(cf. €3 éoractafov). In the First Alcibiades (112b 4) the /ad 
and Odyssey are said to be poems zepi dtapopas Stxaiwy te Kal 
ddixwy, and no doubt this idea is suggested by the support 
given to the Achaians by one set of gods, and to the Trojans by 
another. 

8 ruyxdver Tadtov dv Sovdyv Te Kal dvdcrov, ‘which, being the same, 
is at once (rvyxdver dv) holy and unholy’. Socrates means: ‘I asked 
for a universal which should be identical in every action rightly 
called holy, and for another which should be identical in every 
action rightly called unholy; but you have given me one which is 
identical in holy and unholy actions alike, seeing that what is loved 
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by (some) gods is hated by (other) gods.’ With Adam I take 
6... tat7év closely together (guod idem), comparing Rep. 435 a 5 
6 ye Tavtoy cy Tis mpoceia peitdv te Kat €darrovy, and I render 
Tuyxaver ... dv ardv Te kal dvécrov Sis at once holy and unholy’. 


This is better than to suppose an omission of ov after dydcvop, 
since it explains the origin of the appositional ravrév, parzter (for 
which see K.-G. § 410, 3, Anm. 7). Schanz reads o for 6, but that 
is inconsistent with the next clause 6 6’ dy Oeodudes 7) KTA. 

7@ pév Avi ktA.: cf. 5e4 sqq. Even if the punishment of a father 
is pleasing to Zeus, we can hardly suppose it to be pleasing to 
Kronos (at least in his own case) and certainly not to Ouranos, 

To pev “Hdator didov «tA. This is an allusion to the “Hpas 
deopols tro veos (Rep. 378d 3). The story was that, when Hera 
had thrown Hephaestus out of heaven, he took his revenge by 
sending her a golden throne with invisible bonds, so that, when 
she sat upon it, she was fast bound. At last Dionysus reconciled 
Hephaestus to his mother. Having made him drunk he brought 
him back to heaven against his will on a donkey. This curious old 
tale was related by Pindar and Epicharmus, as Photius tells us, 
and was the subject of a painting in the temple of Dionysus at 
Athens described by Pausanias. 

Paus. i. 20, 3 A€yerat de kal rade td “ENAjv@v, ws “Hpa plat 
yevdpevov "Hoawror, 6 6 O€ of pynoikakay mepypat da@pov xpucovy Opdvor, 
apaveis Secpovs exovra, Kal tiv pev emel Te exabeCero Oedeabar, Gedy Se 
Tov pey Grav ovdert rov “Hdarorov cOedew reiGerOar, Atdvucos b€— 
pddwora yap és tovror mora nv “Hdaicr@—pebvoas airov es ovpavoy 
i#tyaye. The restoration of the drunken Hephaestus to heaven is 
often represented on vases (see Frazer, ad loc.). Photius (from 
Boethus on Rep. 378 d 3) "Hpas be Seopors t bro véos* mapa Uwddpo yap 
vmod “Hobalorov Seopeverat ev TO ur avTov kataokevacGévre Opivo ere. 
kat pace deGjvat auriyy émBoudevoacay “Hpaxhet . «+ 7) loropia kal Tap" 
"Emxdppo ev Keopaorais jj au) “‘Hoaloro. Aristides ii. 331 Keil kai Biv kal 
THY "Hpay éyovow « ws pdvos (Dionysus) Gedy TH viet du daSev kopioas 
TOV heal dxovra els TOV oupavoy, kal TavTa Yé avabeis 6 OV@. 


mept avtod, ‘on the subject’. 


kal éelvots katd Ta abrd, SC. TO pev Hiro roreis TO O€ €xOpdr. 


(6) Suggested amendment of the Second Definition (8b 7-9e 3). 
Té dotoy is what is dear to all the gods and 16 aydcuoy is what is hated 
by all the gods. Euthyphro suggests this amendment here, though 
it is not formally stated till ge 1. He admits the objection to his 
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first statement, but he thinks he has found a formula on which ad/ 
the gods will agree. 

C3. Odsev pev obv Tavovrar, zmmo, fimem nullum faciunt, ‘Yes, indeed, 
Why, they are constantly arguing.... Cf. Phaed. 100b 2 2. 

C5 madvra trovotor kai Aéyouar, ‘there is nothing they will not do and 
say’, cf. Af. 38d 5 dmavra rouiy kal héyew Sore dropvuyei thy Sikny, 
and ib. 39a I way roa», ‘ sticking at nothing’. 

devyovres tiv Slknv, iq. devyovres rd Sixnv Siddva, ‘to avoid 
punishment’ (Church), not ‘in defending themselves’ (Fowler). 
Cf. Gorg. 479b § of ri Sixny hevyovres, ‘those who seek to escape 
punishment’. The same idea is expressed thus in Dem. 19 § 215 
ovdeis mamod” Spodoydv adiuceiy Eddw, GAXr’ dvatcxvyrovow (cf. AP. 
31b 9), apvoivra, Wevddorvrat, mpodacets mAatrovTat, mdvTa ToLOLow 
tmép Tov pr) Sodvat dixny. 

C7 ov Selv... ohas SiSdvar Sicyy, ‘and, while confessing their guilt, 
maintain nevertheless that they should not be punished’. The 
syntax is quite normal, and there is no question of advocates 
defending their clients, as Adam supposes. In theory, at least, 
every accused person had to conduct his own defence. 

d4 Ovx dpa ...d7 “AdnOi A€yets. These lines are bracketed by 
Schanz (after Schenkl), but they are really necessary to the argu- 
ment. It is important, if the point is to be cleared up, to mark 
exactly what are the objects of audio Byjrnovs in the courts. 


The omission of d4 as o0...d5 audioBnrovow by the first hand 
of B has no more significance than that of d1I dAN’ ova... d5 
Sixny by the first hand in W. Both omissions are clearly due to 
homoeoteleuton (dixny and audicByroiaw), and BW between them 
prove that their archetype had the same reading as T. 


G6 dhs dot & dbikav Kal ti SpHv Kal wére, ‘who is the guilty party 
and what he did andwhen’. The third point (dre) is probably 
added because, at the time this dialogue is supposed to take place, 
it would be a good defence to plead that the crimne alleged was 
committed before the Amnesty (4/. 24 b 3 sqq.#.). The point is 
that disputes are always about the particulars of an act, not about 
the general rule. 

8 Oidxotv airé ye taita krA. ‘Does not the very same thing apply 
to the gods also?’ The use of wdacxev to express the relation of 
a subject to a predicate (cf. 11a 8 7.) is derived from phrases like 
this. 
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kai of pév baci dAAfAous ktA. This is explanatory of a’ra raira 
men dvOacw and not dependent on the eirep of the parenthesis, The 
meaning of the reciprocal pronoun dAd7ovs is a little hard to catch, 
but it can, perhaps, be justified if we look back to 7e 3 éoracia¢or 
advo. This implies the existence of parties among the gods 
(whence 7 € 6 éxaorot, ‘each party’), and these are then referred to 
as of péev... oi dé... We must, then, take a\Anovus as determined 
by the meaning of the whole sentence, not by that of the clause in 
which it happens to stand, and we may render ‘ Each party says of 
the other that it is in the wrong, and the other denies it’, That 
means a good deal more than the more obvious of peév rovs érépous 
gaciy adixety, which would not imply that the charge was recipro- 
cated. 

76 ye kepddarov, ‘on the whole’. The French use e somme ina 
very similar way, and xepadaoy properly means the sum of an 
addition written at the top (summa = summa linea). Euthyphro’s 
sense of superiority is not easily disturbed, and he will not assent 
without a reservation, though he attaches no particular meaning 
to it. 

ékagtov... TOv mpay%évtwv. The point in dispute is always a 
particular act. This is further explained by the appositional clause 
ampateds twos wept «tA., ‘it is with regard to a particular act that 
differences arise as to whether the predicate 77g/¢ is applicable to 
it or not’. We have come no nearer to a universal definition by 
adopting a formula about which the gods do not differ. That is 
only a general rule which tells us nothing apart from its particular 
application. We have not yet passed from the subject to the 
predicate of the moral judgement. 

*T@. vuwy xr. Euthyphro has stated (8b 7) that all the gods 
without exception agree that a man who puts another to death 
wrongfully should be punished. Admitting that, we should still 
have to show that all the gods agree that the particular act of 
homicide committed by Euthyphro’s father was a wrongful one. 
For all we know, the particular circumstances of the act may 
remove it from that class. 

mavtes Yeot and mdvres of Gcol are used indifferently throughout 
this argument. What Euthyphro has to show is (1) that all the 
gods agree in regarding the particular act of homicide described in 
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detail as wrong, and (2) that all the gods think it right for a son to 
prosecute his father for it. Both points have been suggested above 
(4e 6 sq.), and both have to do with the particulars of the case. 

43 éxeivoyv . .. ds Gv wtA. The particulars of the homicide are 
minutely enumerated because, unless this is done, the possibility 
remains that one or more gods might form a different judgement of 
it. Any one of these particulars might be alleged in justification so 
as to satisfy some god or gods. 

O@nrevwv, ‘while employed as a day-labourer’, subordinate to the 
aor. Pcp. dvdpoddvos yevopevos, 

as Sid ta Seopa : cf. 4d 37. 

a6 Kal... dp0ds zye, ‘and that it is the right thing’ (cf. 4a 12 6p 
mote OpOas exer), still dependent on as (a2). 

ay émebtevat Kal émoxymrecOar seems to be an example of vorepoy 
mpotepov. The éxicknys is properly the denunciation, which is 
followed up by the prosecution. Cf. Lysias 23 § 14 émtoknyadpevos dé 
T@ peaptupt ovk ereEnhOev. 

The term émickymreca is generally used in connexion with the 
din Vevdonaprupioy (cf. Theaet. 145 c 3 iva pr) Kal dvayxacOy papru- 
pew—ravTas yap ovdeis emuoxn Wer at’ro), but there are traces of its 
use in connexion with povexat dixat too. Cf. Harpocr. eTETKH ATO « « 
Aeyerat bé éviore KaTa TO omdvioy kal ert TOU éyka\ecat povov, os vers 
fav ev TO mEepl THS HeTarTac ews, [Dem.] 47 § 72, kehevet ... 6 vd pos 
Tous mpoonkovras ere &tevat et avewiabey eee Kay oikerns 7s TOUT@Y 


ras emiokn ews eivat, Lysias (3 § 39 sq.) uses it in a case of rpadpa 
ek mpovoias before the Areopagus. 


b2 tavrnv rijv mpatw, ‘ this (particular) act’, i.e. that just described 
in detail. We have seen that all disputes are about some particular 
act (Se 6 mpdéews twos rept). 

bs émel... ye, ‘though, for the matter of that’. Cf 4c 3. 

b6 Mav0dve’ Str «tA. ‘I see. (That is) because you think me, &c.’ 
RSE ei! 5)72. 

tv Sixactav. From this it appears that the Bacideds was to 

bring the case before an ordinary heliastic court and not before the 
Areopagus. It was not a case of ddvos éx mpovoias, but of dxovoros 

| Povos. 

bg  édvep dxotwot ye «rh. Once more it is indicated that the religion 
of Euthyphro is not that of ordinary Athenians. He is quite pre- 
pared to be shouted down as usual (cf. 3 ¢ 2). 
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Ei Gti pddtora wtd.: cf. 4d 8. In this sentence the emphatic 
words are C6 todro 76 épyov, ‘this (particular) act’, which simply 
repeat b2 tatrny tHv mpaéw. The point is that, even if Euthyphro 
could show that a// the gods think ¢his particular act détxov, that 
would prove no more than that ¢izs particular act is hated by all 
the gods, and is therefore ex hyfothest avécwv. It does not bring 
us any nearer to an intelligible account of what constitutes rd dctov 
and 76 avdotoy in all acts (ev maon mpage. 5d 1). The attempt to get 
a universal by introducing a// gods therefore fails. 

Tov TovodTov OdvarTov, i.e. the particular act of killing described in 
detail above (ga 2-a 6). 

Ocopicés pév ydp ktA. There is no suggestion, as Adam implies, 
that the act of Euthyphro’s father may be deojucés without being 
avéatoy. On Euthyphro’s premisses, from which Socrates is arguing, 
it follows at once that it will be dvécvov. The pev does not imply 
any antithesis to deouicés. It belongs to the whole sentence, and is 
answered by dAAa ydp.. . in the next. 

TovUT@, SC. TO Ocopices eivat. Euthyphro’s admission (7d 8-10) 
that the gods differ about right and wrong, if they differ at all 
(which Socrates has been careful not to admit), has proved fatal to 
the definition of ré datov as ro Oeopthés (8a 10-12). Nor does it 
mend matters to say with Euthyphro that a// the gods hate this, 
that, or the other act. That may or may not be so, but it in no 
way gets rid of the admission (for which Euthyphro alone is answer- 
able) that there is a large and important class of acts about which 
the gods do differ. We are still left without any means of dis- 
tinguishing between /Ae (universal) dvcoy and ¢he (universal) dvdctov 
(ov toitw ébavn cdptt dpropéeva tO Sorov kai py), Since it has been 
shown that, if the gods differ, the same thing may be at once 
Geodidés (as loved by some gods) and Oeopuces (as hated by others). 
This would not be altered in any way by a demonstration, supposing 
it possible, that all the gods hate a particular act; for the same 
question would arise with regard to every other act. The demon- 
stration asked for by Socrates above (9a 8) would only determine 
ravtyny THv magi (ib. b 2); but we are looking for an «idos or idéa 
which shall be identical év wacy mwpdte(5 d1). Euthyphro’s attempt 
to drag in ‘allthe gods’ leaves us with an enumeration of particulars 
on our hands just as much as the First Definition did. 
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If this is correct there is no need to bracket c8 1d yap... éddvy 
with Schanz (after Kleist) and still less to bracket from c7 GAAd 
yop... with Adam. On the contrary, every word is necessary to 
the argument. 

rovrou pev adlnpt oe, ‘I let you off this’, i.e. the labour of proving 
that all the gods hate the particular act committed by Euthyphro’s 
father, a task which Euthyphro has already declined as otk éAtyov 
épyov above (b4). ‘If you like, we will assume that all the gods 
hate it’, but we must go on to consider whether that enables us to 
say what 70 dovoy and rd avdcwoy are. The pév solztarium is a hint 
that a much more serious difficulty is coming. 

For the meaning of afin c. acc. et gen. cf.5b5. There is no 
question, as Adam thinks, of Socrates being ‘ ready to give up’ the 
argument based on differences between the gods. On the contrary, 
it is fundamental here. All he ‘gives up’ is the request he made 
at 9a 8 that Euthyphro should prove that all the gods think his 
action in prosecuting his father justified. 

TodTo 6 viv érravopPotpeda, ‘the amendment we are now making’, 
viz. that the distinction between édctoy and dydcrov is to be confined 
to acts about which the gods are unanimous. This amendment was 
suggested by Euthyphro (8b 7), though he did not see what it 
implied, and Socrates is about to ask whether it is right (e 4 «et 
Kadds Acyerat). He remembers, however, that it was only a sug- 
gestion, and that Euthyphro has not explicitly accepted it in the 
form just given to it (c 9), and interrupts himself to make sure that 
he does (d 4 dp’ otrw BovAer ktA.). It has been pointed out already 
(7b 6%.) that the aim of Socrates, as Plato represents it, was to 
find some means of deciding questions of right and wrong as effec- 
tively as the arts of measurement decide questions of number, 
magnitude, and weight. That being so, it was natural that he 
should adopt the method which had already produced such results 
in geometry and which had been introduced into Athens by Zeno, 
when Socrates was young. That is why Socrates always insists on 
an express admission of every step in the argument just as Euclid 
does. It is for this reason, too, that his ‘ dialectic’ can only be 
adequately reproduced in the form of dialogue. 

If this is right, it follows that rodro 6 vip éravopGovneba (BW) is 
the correct reading. We have been more or less consciously 
amending the Second Definition by introducing ‘all the gods’ for 
some time. The vulgate rovro viv eravopOwmpeba would suggest that 
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this is something quite new, whereas all that Socrates asks for is 
an express admission that it is what Euthyphro has meant from 
8b 7 onwards. The vulgate reading is due to the accidental omis- 
sion of 6 in T, which led to the ‘ correction ’ émavopOapcOa. 

gd 4 ovdérepa i apdérepa, ‘neither or both’. This phrase clinches 
the difficulties to which Euthyphro’s appeal to ‘all gods’ must lead. 
Even if we can show that this, that, or the other act is hated by all 
the gods, there remains an indeterminate residue of acts hated by 
some gods and loved by others, and we can only say of those that 
they admit neither of the predicates Oeodidés and Oeopices or that 
they admit both. 


For ovdérepa 7 apdorepa instead of the more logical ovdérepov 7 
audorepa cf. Rep. 365, e 5 ois 7 appsrepa i 7) ovderepa metotéov. So 


Phaed. 68 c 2 ijrot ra erepa Tovrwy 7) aupéorepa. 

d6 Ti ydp Korte; wtrA.: cf. Charm. 163a 5 Ti yap kodvers epn.— 
Ovdev ene ye, nv 8 eyw. Euthyphro clutches at this very unsatisfac- 
tory way out of the difficulty, which restricts the application of the 
definition to cases (if there are any such) where we can prove the 
gods unanimous. That has been sufficiently indicated, and Socrates 
is anxious to pass on to a much more serious objection, which is 
one of principle. 


d7 76 o6v, ‘your own case’. The meaning is not much more than 
oKdrel Ei OV... 


G8  70dTo imo%énevos, ‘assuming’ this definition as your starting-point 
(apxn). The verb trorifeat in the sense of setting before oneself 
or another a task to be done or a thing to be proved is properly 
Ionic, and it is from the Ionic dialect that Greek scientific termino- 
logy is mainly derived. In the sense of proposing something to be 
done or said it is as old as Homer (cf. e.g. Od. iv. 163 oppa of 7 tT 
éxos uroOnoeat né tt €pyov), and easily passes into the sense of 
‘counsel’, ‘advise’ (e.g. /2. xxi. 293 avrdp roe muxuas vTobnodpcl’, 
at xe mtOna), whence the title tmoéjxa given to didactic poems. 
When geometry arose the term was naturally used of the proposi- 
tion to be proved or the construction to be performed, and the 
method adopted was to deduce the consequences (ra oupPaivoyra) 
from each td@eors in order to see whether they led to anything 
impossible or absurd. In that case the imd@eots is ‘destroyed’ 
(avatpetrat, tollitur). 
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Refutation of the Second Definition (ro rois Oeois mpoodudes), 
ge I-11 b 5. 

The definition has been made more unsatisfactory by introducing 
‘all the gods’; but, apart from that, it is wrong in principle, since 
it gives us an accident (dos) of rd dcvoy, not its essence (ovcia). 

So far the argument has been strictly ad hominem, and we have 
only shown that the definition of rd davoy as 7d Trois Oeois mpoodidrés 
is inconsistent with the polytheistic mythology which Euthyphro 
accepts and Socrates rejects. We now come to something much 
more fundamental ; for it would apply to the definition 16 rd dew 
mpoodudés even if understood in a monotheistic sense. The issue 
is, indeed, just that so much discussed by scholastic theologians in 
the Middle Ages and later, whether right is right because God 
commands it, or whether God commands it because it is right. 

ovTM ... dwodexapeba; ‘are we to accept it without more ado?’ 
The verb dmodéxopat ( probo) is the technical term for accepting a 
tmdGeots as the starting-point of discussion. Such acceptance does 
not mean that it is regarded as finally established, but only that it 
commends itself so far, and is so far adequate (ikav7)) and worthy of 
acceptance (aéia dmodéxeoOar). It may have to be revised in the 
light of its consequences (ra cvpBaivoyta). On all this see Phaed. 
92d6. Before accepting a hypothesis, however, even provision- 
ally, we must be sure that it does commend itself to us, and for this 
reason we must be quite clear as to its meaning (rf Ayer 6 Aéywv € 7). 

édv pévov oq tis Tt Cxewv ottw, Sif a man (ris) just says a thing (r:) 
is so’. The expression is quite general, and has no special 
reference to the present case. 

Adam’s difficulty about r: is therefore imaginary. 

Gpa 1d Scrov KtA. ‘Is 1d dcvoy loved by the gods because it is 
Sctov, or is it dovoy because it is loved by the gods ?’ 


ag Aé€yonev depopevov kal pépov tA. Socrates begins by distinguish- 


ing what we call the active and the passive voice. That distinction 
is quite familiar to us, and the whole argument might be much 
abbreviated and simplified by taking it for granted. We must 
remember, however, that grammatical terminology did not exist in 
the time of Socrates, or even in that of Plato, and there were there- 
fore no recognized names for what were called later the éevepynrixy 
and maOnrixi) didbcots. If we forget that, we may imagine that the 
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argument is more intricate than it really is. All Socrates means is 
that a definition which can be expressed in the passive voice is not 
a Adyos THs ovcias. 

*“Eywyé por S0K8 pavOdvew, ‘I think I see’. Contrast this hesi- 
tating acceptance of an unfamiliar distinction with Euthyphro’s 
ready assent to the use of the terms «dos and idéa (5 d 6 Idytws 
Onmov, ® Swxkpares). 

dirotpevov mr, ‘a thing loved’. It will help us to follow the 
argument if we translate the passive participles in this way through- 
out. A thing zs a thing carried because it 7s carried and not vice 
versa. Soa thing zs a thing loved because it zs loved, and it is not 
true to say that it zs Joved because it zs a thing loved. 

el ti ylyvetar 4 Te Tacyxe, ‘if anything is done or has something 
done to it’ (the first rs is nom., the second acc.). The addition of 
ei t yiyverat is not essential for the present argument, but it is 
necessary if we are to give a complete account of ‘ the passive’. 
We must include those cases where the subject is not something 
external, but the act’o verdi itself (e.g. Aéyera, Sit is said’). It 
should be noted that the conception of a passive verb was exception- 
ally hard to grasp for a Greek, since the Greek verb never developed 
a special form for it, except (partially) in the future and aorist. 
Otherwise the meaning had to be expressed by ‘middle’ forms or 
by ‘intransitive’ verbs (e. g. doOvyfoKet td Tod warpds). 

ovy StL yryvopevov éote kTA. ‘It is not because it isa thing done 
that it is done, but because it is done that it is a thing done; and 
it is not because it is a thing that has something done to it that 
something is done to it, but because something is done to it that it 
is a thing to which something is done.’ This sentence makes us 
realize what we owe to the inventors of grammatical terminology, 
but they too were Greeks, though of a later date, and it was just 
such discussions as the present which made it possible for them to 
grasp distinctions now inculcated in the primary school. 

Kai rotto, sc. 7d didovpevorv, It is not, of course, yuyvopevov tr (as 
To Aeyouevoy might be) but macyov tt dd tov. And it is not because 
it 2s a thing loved that it zs loved, but it zs a thing loved because it 
zs loved by the people who love it. 

Ti 84 otv xtA. Applying this to rd dovoy, we see at once that it 
is not loved by all the gods because it is @iAovpevoy, ‘the object of 
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their love’, but is the object of their love because it is loved by 

them, and that can only be because it is such as to be loved by 

them ($7 éotiv olov didcto Pat, as it is put below 11a 5), in other words, 
because it is what it is, viz. 6cvov. We are as far as ever from 
| knowing what that means. 

9d9 ’AAAd pév SKA, The subject is still r3 8ccov; and the argument 
is simply as follows. It is not because it is loved by the gods that 
TO Savoy is davoy, but it is because it is dcvov that it is loved by the 
gods. Further, it is because it is loved by the gods that it is a thing 
loved by the gods, i.e. that it is dcopudés. 

dro  Bast’s reading kai Oeofirés (rd Oeopirés), which I formerly 
adopted with all recent editors, spoils the argument by making 716 
deopires the subject instead of ro gator. 

12 ov 1d Sar0v OcogrAés, ‘ nor is the holy what is dear to the gods’. 
Socrates is not, of course, denying that deofudés may be predicated 
of ro Govoy. Strictly he ought to have said ode rd davov 7d Oeodirés, 
in order to show that he means to deny that the subject and predi- 
cate are convertible. But the usage of the language does not demand 
this when the meaning is perfectly clear from the context, as here. 

ta4 €évavriws éxerov, ‘they are applied to the subject on opposite 
grounds’, What is dear to the gods (16 péy, sc. rd Ocopures) is 
lovable because it is loved, what is holy (16 8€, sc. 7d dato) is 
loved by the gods because it is lovable. We have still, therefore, 
to ask what it is that makes rd dovoy lovable (ofov diActo Par) to the 
gods. 

aq otctav... 7400s... This fundamental distinction is found here 
in Attic prose for the first time, so far as we know, and it is there- 
fore explained by the clauses 6tt wéwovOe toiTo... prteicbar id 
mavrav edv and Sri Se ov (sc. toto mémovde). In ordinary Attic 
ovcia meant only ‘property’, ‘patrimony’. There is, however, 
some ground for attributing the term otvoia to the Pythagoreans, 
and we must do so if we accept, as I think we are bound to do, the 
statement of Proclus that they are the e/déy dito discussed in 
Plato’s Sophist 248a 4sqq. Cf. E. Gr. Phil.® p. 309, 7. 2. 


In Crat. 401 c 2 we read olov kal ev rovr 6 npeis ovciay Kadoiper, 
claw of ¢ociay xadovcw, of d€ ad @ciavy. Now écca is Aeolic and 
Doric for ovca, so that ¢ocia may very well be Achaean or Doric 
for ovcia, which seems to point to Croton or Tarentum. As for 
écia, it was regularly used in the conventional Doric xowy of the 
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later Pythagorean writings. it may also have been used at Thebes 
(Boeotian iaca = otca). This is not proof, of course, but it is not 
easy to find a better explanation of the passage in the Cratylus. 


11b3_ etre 67181} wacye, ‘or whatever it is that is done to it’, We need 
not quarrel about that, since, whatever it is, it will give us only 
a mdos, not the ovcia of ro datop. 


Interlude (11 b 6-11 e 5). 

These interludes are Plato’s way of marking the analysis of 
a dialogue. We are to understand that everything that has pre- 
ceded is merely introductory, and that the positive result of the 
dialogue (so far as it has one) will be found in the second part. 
That is why Socrates now asks leading questions (11e 2 ards cot 
cupmpoOuproopat KTA.). 

b7 6 &v mpoOdpeba, ‘whatever definition we propound’. In Attic 

mporidecOa, szbi proponere, is commonly used in the sense of the 
Ionic troridecba (hence mpddeors, Aroposttio). 


The reading of B, rpo@vpmpeba, perhaps preserves a trace of the 
variant vrodapeba (superscript um of the archetype mistaken for vp 
by the common confusion of uncial p» and 7). 


b8  ovk ebéAer peverv KTA., ‘they won’t stay where we put them’. 

bg Tod hpetépov mpoyévouv... Aardédov (the plural pronoun 7jperépov 
because it refers to ‘me and mine’). Cf. Alc. 121a 3 Kal yap 70 
nperepov (SC. yevos), @ yervate ’ANkiBiddn, els AaiSadov (sc. avadéperat). 
There was a deme Daedalidae, but Socrates was ray dyer “Adore- 
xjOev. Late writers make Sophroniscus, the father of Socrates, a 
statuary, and this passage has been taken as a confirmation of their 
statement. In Symp. 186e 2 the physician Eryximachus speaks 
of 6 npérepos mpdyovos ’AckAnmids. But it is far more likely that the 
deme took its name from a yévos of Daedalidae, though we do not 
happen to have any record of such a yévos. Of course the yevyjrat 
might be scattered among any number of demes. Plato and 
Xenophon constantly make Socrates talk of the Snuovpyol, and 
they could hardly have avoided mentioning the fact if he had ever 
been one himself. In the Agology (22c 9 sqq.) he approaches 
them in the interest of his quest as a hitherto unexplored class of 
society. In the Memorabilia (iii. 10, 6) he questions the sculptor 
Clito about his art, and this is given as an example of how his 
conversation profited the dyysovpyoi. If Xenophon had ever heard 
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of Socrates being himself one of those who exercised an art (Mem. 
iii. 10, 1 ray tas téyvas éydvrwv), I do not see how he could have 
written this chapter. Moreover, the statues of Daedalus were of 
wood (£éava), not stone. There was, Pausanias tells us (i. 22), 
a group of the Charites on the Acropolis which some people said 
was the work of Socrates, but Sir James Frazer gives reasons for 
holding that it was of earlier date. The name Socrates was quite 
common. There are forty-four people of that name in Pros. Avz. 

The earliest allusion to Socrates as a stone-cutter is in Timon of 
Phlius (fr. 25 Diels), who seems to have called him 6 dakdos (so 
Meineke: Aaoédos Clement, Sextus: AiGo&dos Diog. Laert.). Duris 
of Samos said he was a slave (!) and worked stones. He already 
attributed the Charites of the Acropolis to Socrates. Nothing of 
this is evidence. 

C2 Kal énbéuny, i.e. kal mpourideuny, the simple verb repeating the 
compound. 

C3 7a. év Tots Adyots épya drobiBpdcker, ‘my works of art in language 
run away’. A similar application is made of the moving statues 
of Daedalus in Meno 97 d 9 ratra (sc. ra Aatdddov dyddpara), dy pev 
pay Sedepeva 7, drrodiSpdoxer Kat Sparerever, day Se Sedepeva, mapapever, 
Just in the same way true beliefs (dAndeis dé€ac) make their escape 
from the human soul unless they are bound by a reasoned account 
of the cause (airias hoytope). 

C4 vive... ydp... d..., ‘as it is, yousee,...so...’, Riddell, 
Dig. § 149. Cf. 14 3, Ap. 38b 2. 

C5 at imoléces, ‘the proposed definitions’, The meaning is exactly 
the same as that of a dy mpo@opeOa or trodapeba (b 7). Cf. also 
Od 8 rovro trobepyevos and note 7 loc, 

Adam’s remark that the word suggests ‘something of a more 
material nature’ is apparently founded on the idea that the literal 
meaning of tdéects is ‘ basis’, a use of the word for which there is 
absolutely no evidence, though L. and S. quote for it Theophr. 
H.P. iv. 13, 4. There, however, the trunk is said to be oiopy 
indGects Kai ciots Sévdpav, which is equivalent to otcia kal picts rod 
dév8pou at the beginning of the section. It does not mean ‘ founda- 
tion’ or ‘basis’, but the reAos which the tree sets itself to realize. 
In Rep. 511b 5 ro ovre trobecets, oloy émBdoes Te Kal dppat is only 
a characteristic etymological pun, such as is often introduced by 
T® ovTt. 

C7 Tod adtod oxapparos, ‘the same gibe’, viz. that the restlessness of 
the imd@ects is due to the ancestry of Socrates. 
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11c8 76 ydp mepuévar ktA, The construction is ro yap mepuévat todTo 


++ + OUK eyo elute 6 evTidels adtots. For hyperbaton of pronouns 
cf. Riddell, Dig. § 290. 

dr ov por Soxets & AalSados, ‘but you, I take it, you Daedalus!’ 
That od 6 Aaidados are to be taken together in apposition is shown 
by 15b 8 eye airedon tov Aaidadov. The words pot Soxeis (sc. evTi- 
Gévat) are parentbetic. 

d3  ékelvov rod dvdpés, ‘than my venerated ancestor’. It seems 
clear from its use in Plato that this phrase was chiefly employed 
in speaking of ancestors or departed parents. Cf, Ref. 368a 1 
® maides exeivov rod avdpds and Phil. 3646 mai ’ketvou ravdpos, 
where it is safest to render ‘Son of a noble sire !’ 

d4 8c (not 67) is strictly logical after the comparative; for it 
explains it by saying that Daedalus made his own statues move, 
while Socrates makes his own and also other people’s move. 

d6 7otTd po tfs téxvys KrTA., ‘the most delightful thing about my 
art is that I am clever against my will’. The adj. xouyds (lepidus) 
is equivalent to xapies, and means (a) ‘witty’, ‘ingenious’ (of 
persons), and (6) ‘odd’, ‘quaint’, ‘pretty’ (of things). Cf. our 
expression ‘the beauty of it is that...’. 

ex 71a Tavradov xypqpata. The wealth of Tantalus was proverbial. 
Cf. Isocr. 5 § 144 roy Tavradov mAovTov, Menander, KuBepynris fr. 301 
ov’ av ouvayayns | ta Tavrddou radavtr’ éxeiva Neyopeva, 

e2  tpvdav means ‘to be spoilt’, as is shown by 12a § 6 eyo, rpupas 
ind mAovtov ths codias. Cf. Eur. Suppl. 214 ap od rpupdpev Oeod 
katackeuyy Bio | Sdvros toraityy, olow ovk apket rade; Pl. Alc. 114a6 
éreon S€ Tpupas Kal ovker’ dy nS€ws Tov avrod yevoato Adyov. Socrates 
means that Euthyphro is so wise that he has lost his appetite for 
strict argument. 

e3 cupmpobupyoopat... dmws dv pe Sibdkys, ‘ I shall do my best to 
help you to instruct me’ (for d7ws av c. aor. subj. after verbs of ways 
and means see G.M.T. § 348). 

The intrusive deca: may be omitted without hesitation as it is 

not in W (C.Q. viii. 235). It spoils the construction. 

e4 Kal pa} mpoaroKapys, ‘and don’t give in too soon’. 


I cannot think Schanz right in making kai 4 mpoaroxdpyns depend 
on 6mus dy and deleting the punctuation after rov daiov. It is not 
for Socrates to supply Euthyphro with energy as well as with 
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arguments. The words are an exhortation like civrewe caurdy 
below (12a 6). 


Third definition of +3 So.0v (11 e 4-14 10). 

(1) The genus of 75 dc.0v (11e 4-12d 4). The distinction between 
genus and species (pépos, pzdprov) having been explained, it is agreed 
that rd dovov is a species of ro Sixatoy (the right). Socrates now begins 
to ask leading questions (cf. aids cot ovpmpodvpycopat KTr. €2). 

"Ap’ otv krA. Are the genus (dixawov) and the species (dc:ov) 
convertible? 

70 8€ tt kal ddXo, ‘and part of it something else’, We often find 
6 dé rus as a variation for 6 dé. Cf. e.g. Rep. 339 ¢ 4 (vduous) rovs 


pev opOas riOéact, Tors dé twas ovK 6pOas. The te does not belong to 
a 
ao, 


a4 Kat pry vedrepds ye xtA. ‘Well, (you ought to be able to keep 


a6 


a7 


pace ; for) you have the advantage of me in youth as much as in 
wisdom.’ For tpudas cf. 11 e 2 7. 

ovvretve cautov, ‘brace yourself’, ‘make an effort’, lit. of straining 
the muscles (ovvraots, contentzo). Cf. Ap. 231 ouvrerapévas and 
note 7% oc. 

6 mounts «. . & movnoas, ‘the poet who composed the verses’. 
Schol. T elpnrac 8¢ ek trav Sracivov Kumpiav, Stobaeus (F/or,. iii. 
671, 11) quotes the verses as Sragivov éxk tév Kumpioy. Cf. Epi- 
charmus (fr. 221 Kaibel) év6a déos, évraifa xaidws. Plato’s language 
here and b2 rovt® 1@ roinr7 Shows that he does not make Socrates 
attribute the Cyfvza to Homer. That is not an anachronism, 
cf, Herod. ii. 117 Sydot Gre odk ‘Opnpou ra Kuspra ered eort, GN’ Gddov 
Tivos. 


ag Zijva S88 xrA. ‘Even he who was the author of all these things 


will not revile Zeus who wrought it; for where there is fear there is 
shame.’ 


See C.Q. viii. 235. The best-attested reading is certainly orép- 
favra (T and yp. BW), but it does not seem to give any acceptable 
sense. The 6ép£arra of B (made into @ ép&uyra by W and B?) will 
not do either; for épdw never had a rough breathing. The pégavra 
of Stobaeus does not explain the corruptions inthe MSS. I can 
see no way of accounting for the tradition except by supposing 
that Plato wrote rév fépéavra. He was, of course, quite familiar 
with the ‘digamma’, which was still written in many dialects in his 
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day. It is true that there is no evidence of a written F in epic 
verse, but it was still written in copies of e.g. Aleman, Sappho, and 
Alcaeus (cf. Ar. Ret. 1367a 12), and there is one clear instance 
in the Aleman papyrus (Favaxra), and others which can be certainly 
restored (Kiihner- Blass, i, p. 78). Now, this letter remained in use 
as a numeral (= 6), and was written in Byzantine times so as to be 
hardly distinguishable from the ligature of or (Maunde Thompson, 
Introd. to Greek and Latin Palaeography, p. 91). That would 
account for orép£avra, while Oép£avra would represent a mistake of 
a different kind. The reading é\et vecxew (for bees eiveiv BT) is 
also well attested by the ¢6édew eikew of the scholium in Cramer’s 
Anecdota and the veikeow in the margin of T. The first stage of 
corruption is shown by the é6é\ew eizew of W. 

Od Boxe? por eivar «tA. I think the subject of Soxe? is aides. It 


seems forced to make eva: mean ‘to be true’ with Adam. 

aiSovpevos ... Kal aicyuvopevos . . . mepdoByntalt tre Kal SéSorkev. 
The original terms and their synonyms are chiastically arranged. 
I do not think any distinction is intended here between aidas and 
aioxivn (though there is often an important difference), and still 
less between deos and Péd8os. Socrates is merely substituting the 
more prosaic for the more poetical terms. It is easier to see that 
aisxvvyn is a species of dos than that aidas is a species of déos. 
Cf. Laws 671d 2 bv aida re kali aicyvny Oeiov PdBov dvopakaper, 
Def. 416, 9 aicxuvn pdBos emt mpoadoxia adogias (cf. Ar. Top. A. 5, 
126a 6). 

Sétav movyptas, ‘a reputation for badness’. The species of fear 
are differentiated by their object, so that the definition of aides 
(aicxytvn) will be PoBos ddEns movnpias. Cf. Laws 646e 10 oBov- 
peda d€ ye modddkis ddéav, nyotpevor SoédterOar kakol ... dv 81) Kal 
kadovpev Tov PiBov jpeis ye, otwar dé kal wavres, aiaxvyny. 

émt whéov, latius patet, ‘has more extension’. It is clear that we 
have here a developed logical terminology. I know no reason why 
it should not have been used by Socrates. Zeno had made logic 
fashionable at Athens a generation earlier, and Euclides of Megara, 
who was nothing if not a logician, was one of the ératpot of Socrates. 
Cf. Huthyd. 290b 7 ovdepia... tis Onpevtixns emt meov eotly 7) dcoy 
Onpevoat Krr. 

poptov, ‘species’. Plato’s usual words for ‘species’ are pépos 
and pdptov. It may be doubted whether he ever uses eiSos simply 
in this sense. When the word seems to have this meaning it 
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signifies rather the characteristic ‘form’ which constitutes the 
Species, not the species itself regarded as a class or collection of 
individuals. 
Somep dprdpod mepitrév. Euclid VII, Def 6 and 7 dprios dpiOuds 

€orw 6 dixa dtatpotpevos. meptoods dé 6 pi) Siatpovpevos dixa 4 [6] 
povddr Siabepwr dpriov ap:Op0v, 

r2cr1o To tootrov... Aéywv, ‘with a meaning of this sort’. ‘The 
meaning of the question I asked in the other case (ékei) was 
similar.’ 


ds5 Third definition of 76 bcvv. 

(2) The differentia (12 d 5-142 10). 

(a) First statement (12d 5-13d 4). To dovoy is the species of 
right (dikatov) which has to do with the Ocpameia of the gods. 

d6 76 moiov pépos etA. This is the Socratic terminology for the 
differentia, 

do oxadyvos ... toooxeAns. This particular definition of odd and 
even does not seem to be found elsewhere. 

Schol. B (Arethas) says 16 oxadnvov yap tplyerdy éotw ek Tpidy 
dvicwyv mevpay, TO dé ivookedes Tpiywvoy trav dvo pev mevpdv toy 
adAndats ov'cdy, puas Sé avions rais duo. ev ois ody 6 apttos apiOpos els 
80 tcovs dpiOpyovs réuverat, os 6 dxTa éepe, 6 dé mepittos eis dvo 
avigous, as 6 TEVTE, EikOTws TOV peV cooked? Tov dé oKaANVOY wVdpaceY 
(so in the MS.; Hermann’s text is not quite accurate). 

€5 Todro rolvw «tA. Euthyphro at last succeeds in giving a 
formally correct definition by genus and specific difference. For 
his words cf. Gorg. 507b I kai pny mepi pev avOpwrous Ta mpoonkovra 
mpatroy Sika’ ay mparrot, mepi dé Geovs dora. 

e6 iv... Sepametay, ‘tendance’ (to use a somewhat archaic word). 
The Greek term is of wide application, and may refer to the service 
of what is above us (e.g. the gods) or the care of what is below us 
(e.g. the lower animals). It is the right treatment of any class of 
beings (cf. Gorg.l.c. ra mpoonkovta mpdtrew mepi Oeovs). Socrates 
begins by clearing up this ambiguity. 

1341 opixpod twos ktA. Cf. Prot. 329 b 6 optxpod rwos evdens eipu mayr’ 
€xeuv. 

a4  Aé€yopev ydp tov, ‘we do speak in that way, don’t we?’, a paren- 
thetical appeal to the wsws /oguendi explained above. 

This seems more natural than to suppose that Socrates meant to 
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say Néyouev ydp mov immwv Oepareiay and then changed his mind. 
There is no occasion for hesitation about so simple a matter. 


oldv dapev KtA., ‘as we say, for instance’. Socrates, as usual, 
gets his interlocutor to place the dper7 under discussion on the level 
of an ‘art’, Here it is done very skilfully, and the word réxv7 is 
not evenused. When Socrates is discussing dperj with the popular 
teachers of the day this is quite, fair, for they did in fact look at it 
in that way. It was an art or accomplishment which could be 
taught and learned, and of which they were the teachers. That is 
just the point on which Socrates joins issue with them; goodness 
is something quite different for him. The object of the present 
discussion is to show that those who profess to be religious teachers 
really regard doudrns in the same mechanical and external way as 
the ‘sophists’ (cf. Gr. Phil. I § 133). 

TauTov Siampattetat, ‘accomplishes the same end’. If davdrns is 
an ‘art’ like the rest, it differs from them only in the object to 
which it is applied; its end must be, like that of all the others, the 
good or advantage of its object, i.e. to make it better or improve it. 
Does Euthyphro mean that his piety ‘improves’ the gods? 


(2) Amended statement (13 d 5-144 10). To dctov is that species (pé- 
pos) of 76 Sixatov which has to do with the service (tmpecia) of the gods. 

That is, no doubt, what Euthyphro meant all along, but it was 
necessary to guard against the ambiguity of Oepareia. 

“Hyrep ... Oeparevovow. Euthyphro now limits the meaning of 
the term Gepameia to the ‘tendance’ of what is above us, and 
Socrates points out that it will be less ambiguous in that case to 
say Umnperixy. We have now to consider what that implies. The 
form of the word suggests an ‘art’. 

“Hyrep (TW) is better attested and makes better senre than 
ainep (B). 

f tatpots imnpetixy (sc. réxvn, not Oepameia). The art which 
ministers to medicine must be one which ministers to the end of 
the art of medicine. Pharmacy, for example, is such an art. The 
end of medicine is health, and the subservient art must subserve 
the production of health. The idea of ‘architectonic’ and sub- 
servient (‘cheirotechnic’) arts becomes very important later. 

al more got éxetvo 76 TayKaAov ¢pyov kTA. Bonitz (after Socher 
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and Susemihl) argued that, as this question is asked and is not 
answered (14¢ I sqq.), it is clearly marked as the vital point in the 
dialogue. That is quite true; but, when he and the editors who 
follow his lead go on to speculate as to what this mayxadov épyov 
may be, they are off the track. The question is left unanswered 
simply because there is not, and cannot be, any answer to it. 
Socrates is always represented as arguing that, if you describe any 
form of goodness as an art, i.e. a capacity of producing some 
particular €pyov, there is no room for it. There are already arts in 
existence which will do all that is required, and the apery is useless 
(Gr. Phil. I § 133). The word mayxados is more often ironical than 
not, and so it is here. If there were any definite ¢pyov which the 
gods could produce with our help, it must indeed be something 
‘mighty fine’, But in fact there is none, since doidérys is no 
specialized art but a condition of the soul (eis Wuyjs). That is 
the positive result which the Zu¢Ayfhro is meant to suggest to 
those who know the true Socratic doctrine, though it is nowhere 
explicitly stated. 

The point is well put in E. Caird’s Preface to Zhe Four Socratic 
Dialogues of Plato, translated by Benjamin Jowett (1903), p. vi. 
The dialogue ends with the apparently negative conclusion, &c.... 
But the attentive reader will recognize that the discussion has 


brought us to a point of view from which piety is seen to be not 
a special department of morality, but only the religious aspect of it,’ 


So much, I take it, is certain ; but, if 1 understand the Socratic 
doctrine aright, the true Socratic would go a little further. There 
is, indeed, no product or épyov which the gods require our help to 
produce ; but, on the other hand, it is our whole duty so to care 
for our souls that they may be as wise and as good as possible 
(Ap. 29 d 7 sqq.), and this means that man’s chief end is ‘ assimila- 
tion to God as far as may be’ (époiwors ed Kata 76 Suvardv), and, as 
is at once explained, ‘assimilation to God’ means ‘to become 
righteous and holy with wisdom’ (6polwos 6é Sikavoy Kal dotov pera 
pporngews yeverOat Theaet. 176b 1 sqq.). From that point of view 
the true nature of 6airns becomes intelligible. 

TloAAd wat xadd. Euthyphro falls once more into his habit of 
giving (or alluding to) particulars instead of a universal. 

76 Kepddarov avtav (Sc. ray TOAAGY Kat KadGv), ‘the sum of them’, 
‘that in which all these fine things are summed up’ (8e2.). There 
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is no reason why the construction should be the same as that in a6, 
and it is unnatural to take airéy as masculine here, as it certainly is 
there, where it is governed by drepyacias and not by 76 keddaov. 


14a9 Ti 8& By tOv wodkdv wrA. I now think Adam was right in 
putting the mark of interrogation after amepya¢ovrat. We want 
either the ce@adaoy of the woAAad kal kala or that of the epyacia. 


aro Tis épyactas. The compound is idiomatically repeated by the 
simple. Cf. 7¢ loz. 


The reading depyacias has more authority, but Plato likes such 
variety and scribes are apt to ‘correct’ it out of existence. I think 
this is a case where the letter-by-letter copying of B is to be 
preferred. 


air Fourth definition of 16 Scr.0v (14a 11-15 Cc 10). Td dotoy is the 
science of prayer and sacrifice. 

The real result of the dialogue has now been reached, but it is 
rounded off by showing Euthyphro left to himself once more, 
slipping back into the sort of definition he had given before the 
Interlude. 

éAlyov ... mpdtepov: gb 4. 

b2 dmhés, ‘simply’, is here opposed to axp:Bds, and therefore means 
‘broadly ’, ‘ without going into detail’ (of ‘ without qualification ’). 
Euthyphro is unable to define exactly what he means, but he indi- 
cates it roughly by saying édv pév ms k7A., ‘If a man...’. 

kexaptopeva, ‘ well-pleasing ’, ‘acceptable’, the regular religious 

term. J/. xx. 298 kexapioueva & alet | Sapa Geoior didwor, Anacreon 
fr. 2, 7 kexaptopevns 8 | edywdArs emaxover. 

b3  éniornrar tA. This shows that Euthyphro has failed to follow 
the argument. Above (13 e 12) he slipped back into the enumera- 
tion of particulars, and now he slips back into the conception of 
dolorns aS a TEXYN. 

b4  tovs te tious oikous Krh., ‘families and states’, In Attic cikos 
(dist. oixia) is properly ves famtliaris. Cf. Xen. Oec.1, 5 daa tis ew 
Ths olklas KeKTNTal, TavTa TOU olkov Tad-d eater, For 1d Kowdv ris 
nodews Cf. Crito 50a 8%. For the combination of oikos and wéxXis 
in this connexion cf. Laws 716 b 4 €avrdy re Kat olkov Kai woXiv Gpdny 
dvdoraroy €roingev, 796d 3 xpnotpot els re modurelay Kal idious olkovs, 
890 b 2 Snpocia médeoty re Kai idiots otkots. 

b6 = dvarpéret, ‘subverts’, lit. ‘ upsets’, ‘capsizes’. For the metaphor 
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of the Ship of State cf. Crito 50b 3 . and, for its application 
to families, Prot. 325c I Xpnucrev TE Snpevoets Kal... TOV OlK@Y 
dvarporai, It is the proper antithesis of ode (b 4), which, in reference 
to navigation, means ‘brings safe to port’. 

14b8 °H, profecto. 

ToAd Std Bpayutépwv, ‘far more briefly’. The phrase 8:4 Spaxéov 
(Aéyew) is found in Pro¢. 336a 7 and elsewhere. The position of 
the preposition between the adjective and its adverb is normal 
(Riddell, Dig. § 298). 

b 9 76 Kebddarov, ‘the sum and substance’. Cf. 8e27. 

CI 8SfjAos ef, ‘that is plain’, ‘I can see that’. For the personal 
67Ads ely used parenthetically cf. Ar. Bzrds 1407 karayedas pov, 
dnros et, Lysistr. 919 i rou yuvi) pidet pe, Onn orev Kadds. 

ered) er ait@ Fo0a KrA., ‘when you were just on the point of 
giving an answer from which, had you given it, I should have learnt 
by this time what holiness is’, This is ironical; for we have seen 
that on these lines there is no answer to the question (13 ¢ 107.). 
For the phrase cf. Polzt. 274b 1 of b€ évexa 6 Xdyos Spunke was, er’ 
aito viv eopev On, Philed. 18d 9 7 py em’ ata ye 76n yeyoudres 
(nteire, os pys, mada, 

C3 wovioe... yap’... Cfhitc4n. 

TOV épOvta tH Cpwpéevo kTA. The point of the remark is shown by 
tpupas I1e 2 and 12a 5. Euthyphro is like a spoilt beauty who 
Sait le difficile, and a poor lover can only follow where his caprice 
may lead. Cf. Meno 76) 4 kav xarakekaduppevos tis yvoin, & Mevar, 
Stadeyopévou cov, Sri Kadds ef Kal epacrai cor ere eioiv.—Ti dy ;—“Ore 
ovdey Gr i) emirdrrets ev Tois dyois, Sep Tovovow of rpupavres, Gre 
Tuparvevovres ews dy ev Spa dow, cal dua epod tows xaréyvaxas drt 
Hrrov <ipl roy Kahov. 


Schanz and others read roy €pwrarta TH Eporapcve. It is true 
that ¢ epwrayra (TW) is rather better attested than €pavra (B), but 
Eparopeve is not really attested at all, since BT have éepwpéevw and 
W has é¢popeve. The confusion is clearly due to ‘emendation’. 
Moreover, it is the épwrwpevos (the arroxpwdpuevos) who has to follow 
the lead of the épwrap in dialectic, and not vice versa. 

C5 ovxl émorhpny tivd xtA. Euthyphro has committed himself to 


: the view that do.drns is an émornun by his words éay ... ris emiotnra 


(b 3). 
C8 76 Ovew SwpetoPar ... tpis Oeots. Whether this account of sacrifice 
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is primitive or not, it was widely held in the fifth century B.c. It 
is just this mechanical] view of religious observances against which 
Socrates protests. We do not know how far he followed the 
ordinary religious practice of his fellow-citizens. His last words 
were certainly r@ "AokAnmi@ ddeidopev adextpvdva (Phaed. 118 a 7), 
but we do not really know what he meant by that. Perhaps, as 
Wilamowitz suggests, he had vowed to sacrifice a cock when 
Xanthippe or one of the children was ill. Xenophon (AZem. i. 3, 1) 
affirms that Socrates followed and urged others to follow the 
Delphian precept that we should worship the gods véu médeas, 
‘according to the use of the city’. It is quite likely, but Xenophon 
would have said so in any case. He goes on, moreover, to suggest 
that his manner of praying and sacrificing was somewhat unusual. 
1441 airhoews, sc. rapa Gedv to be supplied from Geos. 

d5 ov xapai mecetrar, ‘will not fall to the ground’. Cf. Pindar, O/. 
ix. 12 mrepdevra 8° fer yukdy | TvOdvd’ drordy* o& | rot yawaureréewv 
Adywv epaeat, This, asthe scholiast on Pindar observes, shows that 
the phrase originally referred to shafts which fell short of or over- 
passed their mark like the Ai@cov BeAos of Aesch. Az. 366. So too 
Pyth. vi. 37 xapaumerés 8’ ap’ Eros ovk anépiper, Ar. Wasps 1012 viv 
pev Ta péANovr’ ev AcyeaOat | py wéon Harrws xapal | evAaBeiode. 

d6 tls avrn f trnpecta, ‘what is this service?’ This is quite correct ; 
for Euthyphro originally introduced prayer and sacrifice as the 
service of the gods (b3), and these are now further explained as 
asking and giving. 

dg 70... dp0as airetv kti., ‘asking them rightly is asking them for 
what we want from them’. The introduction of 6p@ds is legitimate, 
because déotdrns is thought of as an art or science. This point is 
more clearly brought out below e3. The verb det7@at means ‘ want’ 
all through. The meaning ‘ask’, ‘entreat’ is secondary, like that 
of the English ‘want’ in ‘I want you to do so’. 

drr ’AAAa ris; ‘Why what else?’ Cf. ri piv; which, however, is 

characteristic of Plato’s later style. 

e6 ‘Epmopucd)... ms... Téxvn, ‘an art of traffic’, In the Republic 
(370e 5 sqq.) foreign trade is clearly analysed by Socrates into the 
export of what the foreigner wants in return for the import of what 
the home market wants. The economic position of Athens in the 
fifth century B.C. inevitably gave rise to reflection on such problems. 
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r4eto 7s } ddeAla wth. If holiness is a form of traffic, there must be 
some demand on the part of the gods which we supply by our 
sacrifices, Otherwise there would be no reason for them to answer 
our prayers. Now there is no doubt that the gods give us all 
blessings, but what advantage do they get in return? 
15a 2 4 tocottov ... mAcovextotpevs ‘or do we oe so much the best of 
the bargain?’ 
a5 AAN oia wrA. Euthyphro does not like to say that the gods 
get an advantage from our gifts; they get honour, and yépa and 
xapis. The adpedmoyr is excluded, then, and also the @idov, and we 
are back to rd keyapiopévoy. Euthyphro, however} will not exclude 
To didov, so he comes back once more to his point of departure 76 
Oatov iS Td Tois Beois Pidov. 
b8& é... tov AalScdov refers to od... 6 Aaidados above (11 d 1). 
bro «vKAw tepudvra, ‘things that go round in a circle’. 


There is no need of the correction repudvras made by T. Socrates 
is not thinking of Ady but ¢pya (11 c 3). 


Conclusion (1§ c 11-164 4). 


dr Py pe Gtupdogs, ‘do not scorn me’, another reference to the 
tpupy of Euthyphro, who will not exert himself to do anything for 
his devoted admirer (cf. 14¢ 3.). Here it is suggested that it is 
mere want of attention which keeps him from telling what he 
knows better than any one. 
mpooaxay tov voiv. The reading which I have adopted seems to 
follow from mpocéxwv BW ; Tpooxav T. The aor. pcp. of mpocexo 
is specially liable to corruption owing to the frequent confusion of 
uncial e and o. 
d3 domep 5 Lpwteis: cf. Od. iv. 382 aan esp. 415 kal ror’ erec6? bpiv 
pedérw xKdpros te Bin re, | athe & EXER peua@ra Kal €oovpevoy tep 
advéa. So Euthyd. 288 b 7 adda roy Tpwréa pupetioOov roy Aiyorrtoy 
cogicriy yontevovre nuas. npeis oly roy Mevéedaoy pipopeba kal pr 
adiapeba roiv avdpow «rd. Jo 541 € 7 arexvds Gorep 6 Uporeds 
mavrodaros yiyvn orpepdpevos dvw Kal Kato... iva pr emideiéns os 
dewvos ef rv TEpt ‘Opnpov codiay. 
d7 rovs Qeods Av Cetcas mapakivSuveverv pa}... The construction 
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here is very difficult. Probably rods deods ay edevras is treated as a 
single word, which then takes the infinitive. ‘ The fear of the gods 
would have kept you from taking the risk of.’ 

15d8 wojoors is also unusual. It implies in direct speech py moujoo 
(future), which differs from pi) row (pres. ind.) as ‘lest I shall prove 
to be doing’ from ‘lest I am doing’. See GMT. § 173. 

€5 am éAnidos pe eataBadav «tA. Cf. Phaed. 98b 7 ano dy Oavpaorijs 

édridos... axdunv pepdopevos, Phaedr, 228 € 3 €xkéxpoukds pe eATridos ... 
ie €LXov ev cot os eyyupvacopevos. 

16a 3 Sti Gpewvov Biwcotpyy, Sc. evderEdpevos. 


The 6r should certainly be kept. The shift from the indicative 
to the optative is by no means unparalleled. See Cron in (Veuve 


Jahrb, 1891, p. 159 sqq. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE first question we have to ask about the Afology is how far 
we may regard it as an historical document. That it is not a word- 
for-word reproduction of the actual speech delivered by Socrates 
may be granted at once. Plato was not a newspaper reporter. On 
the other hand, we know that he was present at the trial (34a 1; 
38 b 6), and that suggests the possibility of something more nearly 
approaching a report than we can fairly assume in the case of other 
Zwxparikol Adyot. There is no reason to believe that Plato was 
present at any other of the discourses or dialogues he professes to 
record. Many of them are supposed to take place when he was a 
mere boy or even before he was born, while others are conversations 
of Socrates with a single interlocutor where no one else is supposed 
to be present (e.g. the Euthyphro and Crite). We should certainly 
have expected Plato to be among the companions of Socrates who 
were with him on the day he drank the poison in prison, but he goes 
out of his way to let us know he was not (Piaed.59b 10). It follows 
that, in general, the most we can look for is that the dialogues 
should report conversations which might possibly have taken place, 
and that they should not misrepresent the personality and beliefs 
of Socrates. Indeed, few scholars will admit as much. But the 
Apology is prima facie on a different footing. Not only was Plato 
present in court with many other members of the Socratic circle, 
but there were also the 500 (or 501) dicasts, besides an audience 
which, in view of the sensational character of the trial, was no 
doubt a large one. Now Plato’s aim is obviously to defend the 
memory of Socrates by setting forth his character and activity in 
their true light ; and, as most of those present must have been stil] 
living when the 4Zo/ogy was published, he would have defeated 
his own end if he had given a fictitious account of the attitude of 
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Socrates and of the main lines of his defence. It is, therefore, 
quite legitimate to ask whether we may regard the speech as ‘in 
substance the real defence pronounced by Socrates ’, as Grote held 
it was (Péazo, i. 281), and as most competent modern scholars now 
admit to a greater or less degree. This is a question of the first 
importance ; for, if it is answered in the affirmative, the Afology 
will provide the most secure foundation for our reconstruction of 
“the historical Socrates’. 

The reaction in favour of the view that the 4Zo/ogy is in substance 
historical is due in the first place to Schanz, who supposed himself 
to have proved exactly the opposite. In the Introduction to his 
edition of 1893 he started from the conventional view of the relation 
of Plato to Socrates, and pushed it to its inevitable conclusion, thus 
arriving at results so repugnant to common sense as to compel a 
reconsideration of his premisses by all candid inquirers. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to examine his arguments carefully. Those 
of them that turn on points of detail will be considered in the proper 
place, but it is desirable to deal at once with the great assumption 
on which they all proceed. 

For the remarkable change which has taken place in competent 
Opinion, even in Germany, on this subject, see, for instance, 
especially E. Meyer, G.d.A. v, p. 227 (‘I can hardly agree at any 
point with the acute investigations of Schanz’) and Wilamowitz, 
Platon, ii, p. 50 (‘If Plato wished to defend the memory of Socrates, 
and to prove his condemnation unjust, he had to reckon with the 
judges reading the book, and also the other disciples of Socrates. 
He was bound, then, to take, at least as a foundation, the thoughts 
that Socrates really uttered, and to avoid carefully anything that 
Socrates could not have said’). 

Schanz begins thus (Ezz/eztung, p. 71): ‘One thing may be taken 
as incontrovertible, that the aim of every defence must be, before 
everything else, to weaken the accusation so as to secure an 
acquittal. Ifthe case of the accused is not a strong one, he will 
at least attempt to produce an appearance of refutation. But no 
accused person will amplify still further the counts on which he is 
being prosecuted or alter them in such a way as to add substantially 
to the difficulties of his defence. And yet both these things are 
done in the Apology.’ 

In other words, Schanz has made the discovery that the 4fology 
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is not a defence at all, and he thinks that the aim of Socrates must 
have been to get off at any cost. The fact remains, however, that 
he did not get off, though it is clear that he could have done so if he 
had cared to adopt the line of defence Schanz would have advised. 
No doubt Lysias would have given similar advice, if there is any 
truth in the statement that he offered to compose a speech for 
Socrates to deliver at the trial (Diog. Laert. ii..5, 40), The judge- 
ment of Grote is, as usual, far sounder. He says (viii. 286) : 

No one who reads the ‘ Platonic Apology ’ of Socrates will ever 
wish that he had made any other defence. But it is the speech of 
one who deliberately forgoes the immediate purpose of a defence— 
persuasion of his judges. 

In fact,as Plato represents the matter, Socrates would have been 
glad to secure an acquittal (19 a 2 sqq.), if that could be done with- 
out stooping to unworthy compromises which would give the lie to 
his whole life (38 d 3 sqq.); but he did not believe the object of life 
was ‘to live a given length of time’ (Gorg. 512d 8 10 (jv drocovdy 
xpevov). That being so, his defence was such as it must needs be. 

The statements of Xenophon are not, to be sure, first-hand 
evidence ; for he was far away from Athens at the time of the trial, 
and he only professes to report what he was told by Hermogenes, 
son of Hipponicus, who does not impress us as a man of much dis- 
cernment, whether we look to the representation of him by Plato 
in the Cratylus or that of Xenophon himself in his Symposium. 
Still, if Xenophon’s AZology is genuine, as I do not doubt, it 
strongly confirms the description given by Plato of the attitude of 
Socrates. At the very outset he tells us that others had written 
accounts of the trial, and that they had all managed to hit off his 
proud tone (peyadnyopia), which proves, he adds, that Socrates 
really did speak like that (6 kat Sjdov dre tO dyte ovTws eppiOn brd 
Sexpdrous). He complains, however, that they had not made it 
clear why Socrates believed it to be better for him to die than to 
live, with the result that the manner of his defence was made to 
appear ‘rather foolish’ (a¢poveorépa). In other words, he feels, 
just like Schanz, that the Socrates of the Platonic Apology does not 
make any effective defence; but he cannot, like Schanz, deny what 
he regards as a notorious fact. So he (or Hermogenes) excogitated 
the theory that Socrates deliberately provoked his condemnation in 
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order to escape the troubles of old age, such as blindness, deafness, 
and loss of memory. If it were worth while to criticize this, it would 
be easy to show that, from all we know of his physical constitution, 
there was no reason why Socrates should not have looked forward 
to at least another ten years of activity, and that, from all we know 
of his character, he would not have felt free to abandon the mission 
imposed on him by God unless he believed that God himself had 
released him (Phaed. 62¢7 rplw avaykny rid Ocds emumeun, Somep 
kal tv voy july mapovoav). What does appear clearly is that the 
peya\nyopia of Socrates was something Xenophon felt bound to 
accept as a fact, though the justification of it was beyond the reach 
of his understanding. 


The genuineness of Xenophon’s AZol/ogy seems to be completely 
established by O. Immisch’s examination of the language in which 
it is written (Vewe Jahrb. 1900, 405 sqq.). His conclusion is that, 
even if the work had come down to us without an author’s name, 
we could hardly, in face of the linguistic evidence, assign to it any 
other writer than the writer whose name it bears. The arguments 
usually adduced to prove it spurious are mainly two. In the first 
place, it is said to be unworthy of Xenophon. Our judgement on 
that point will depend on our estimate of Xenophon. To me it 
appears extremely characteristic of the man. In the second place, 
it is urged that, if Xenophon’s Apology is genuine, it proves Plato’s 
to be a fiction. That would be a serious matter, but the reasoning 
is far from cogent. Even if it is true that Hermogenes and Xeno- 
phon put their heads together to find a plausible explanation of the 
peyadnyopia of Socrates, that would only prove they were incapable 
of understanding him, which is likely enough. It should be observed 
that weyadnyopia is generally used in a bad sense, and that the 
Socrates of Hermogenes and Xenophon really is insufferably 
arrogant. 

I. IIpootprov (17a 1-18 a 6). 
Riddell (p. xxi) has the following remarks on this mpootpnoy : 


The exordium may be completely paralleled, piece by piece, from 
the Orators. The imputation of conjoint falsity and plausibility, 
the denial of being Sewvds Neyer (cf. Lys. xix. I, 2, p. 152, Isaeus x. I, 
p. 79), the asking pardon for Adyous odd ray ciicpevav héyeo Oat Trap’ 
vpiv e&nAdaypevous (as Isocr. xv. 179 expresses it), the plea of un- 
familiarity with law-courts (Isocr. xv. 38, p. 318 oUr@s améyouat 
Tovray ws ovdels dAAos Tay mohitay), the begging for an impartial 
hearing (Lys. xix. 2, 3, p. 152), the deprecation of @dpuBos (cf. e.g. 
Aesch, ii. 24, p. 31 ématv@ eis vrepBodyy, & avdpes, Gre avyn Kal Stxalas 
qpay akovere), the disclaiming a style unbefitting an old man (cf. 
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Isocr. xii. 3, p. 233 yoda: yap ody appdrrev)—these topics, of 
which the exordium of the Afo/ogy is wholly made up, occur con- 
tinually in the Orators. 

This observation is true and important, but the conclusion, ‘that 
the subtle rhetoric of this defence would ill accord with the historical 
Socrates’, misses the mark. The truth is rather that the exordium 
is, amongst other things, a parody, and the very disclaimer of all 
knowledge of forensic diction (17d 3 drexvas ody Eévas exw tis 
evOade Aé£ews) is itself a parody. It is also, of course, a piece of 
Socratic efpwveia, and, like most disclaimers made by Socrates, to 
be taken cum grano salis. It is, in fact, impossible to doubt that 
Socrates was perfectly familiar with contemporary rhetoric, and 
that he thought very little of it. As we know from the Repuddic, 
he was intimate with the family of Lysias, and must have watched 
the beginnings of his career with interest. The Phaedrus repre- 
sents him as parodying the style of Lysias, and, according to the 
same dialogue, he knew Isocrates well, and expected better things 
from him. Now, it is hard to believe that Socrates omitted to 
examine the orators as he did the poets and every one else, and he 
must have been quite familiar with their commonplaces. More- 
over, the Phaedrus represents him as trying to show how they 
might do their work better than they did. It should be added that 
Socrates was commonly believed to have busied himself with 
rhetoric. That is taken for granted in the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
and Xenophon (Jem. i. 2, 15) says that Critias and Alcibiades 
associated with Socrates because they thought it would make them 
ixavwrdtw éyew te kal mpdtrevv. He also mentions (ib. 31) that 
Critias and Charicles aimed their decree, Adyar réyynv py didaoKewy, 
at Socrates. He adds, indeed, that no one ever heard him profess 
to teach such an art, which is doubtless true; but Critias, who 
knew him well, would hardly make the mistake of supposing that 
his decree would affect one who was notoriously uninterested in 
rhetoric and knew nothing about it. 

Now, just as in the Phaedrus Socrates improves on the current 
rhetorical commonplaces by giving them a deeper meaning, so he 
does here. We have the usual rdéwa indeed, but they are all made 
to lead up to the genuinely Socratic paradox that the function of 
a good orator is to tell the truth, Without suggesting, then, that 
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we have before us a verbatim report, there is nothing to prevent us 
believing that Plato would only have represented Socrates as giving 
this turn to the tricks of the forensic orator’s trade if he had really 
done something of the kind. 

This view does not appear to me in any way inconsistent with 
the very probable statement of Xenophon (AZo/. § 4) that Socrates 
was prevented by the ‘divine sign’ from preparing his defence, 
and that it was in fact improvised. In the Phaedrus Plato attri- 
butes to Socrates an exceptional gift of improvisation, and especially 
of improvised parody. Cf. Ivo Bruns, Das literarische Portrat der 
Griechen, p. 291 (a work which seems to me far the best contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Socrates and Plato that has ever been 
made in Germany). Bruns (rightly, as I believe) regards the 
Socrates of the Phaedrus as in a special sense historical. 

17a1 “On... mendv0are, ‘what effect (impression) has been produced 
on you’. Here, as usual, mdoxew is the passive of mouty. We 
could say ori vas memoijKkacw KTA. 

& dvipes ’AQnvato. This is not by any means an unusual way of 
addressing a court, but we learn below (40a 2), that the studious 
avoidance of the rather more customary & aydpes Sikacrai was 
deliberate. Socrates could not tell whether they were really judges 
till after the verdict. 

az2_ 8 ovtv(B), ‘however that may be’, ‘at all events’, is preferable to 
yodv (implied by ¢ywy’ ody T), which properly introduces a confirma- 
tion of the preceding clause, not, as required here, a statement of 
fact contrasted with one of uncertainty. Cf. 34e 2. 

a3. dAlyou épautod éwedabdpnv, ‘I all but forgot who I was’. For 
this way of speaking cf. Phaedr. 228 a 5 «i eyo Baidpoy dyvod, kal 
epavrov emdeAnjopat. Then tn’ avrav is added as if émeAaddpuny were 
a passive. Tr. ‘they all but made me forget who I was’. 

a4 os émos eineiv closely with ovdév. The normal use of this phrase 
is to modify a too sweeping ‘all’ or ‘none’ (cf. paene dixerim, 
‘J had almost said’), and it is equivalent to 4 tt 4 ovde, ‘little or 
nothing’ below (b7). So22b6anddt. 

pidvora 8... ev atpaca... This too is common form. Ct. 
Dem. 20 § 143 mwoAdd 5é Oavpdtwv Aenrivov... év padtora reOavjpaxa 
mavreyv ktA. For the genitive avtav (‘in them’) with Gavpdla cf. 
Theaet. 161 b 8 ota @ obv . . . & Oavpdtw rod Eraipov cov ; 

a6 ds xpfv «rA., ‘that it would have been well for you to be on your 
guard’, implying that the prosecution had reason to be apprehen- 
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sive that they were not. The imperfect ypjv can be justified if it 
was used in the speech from which Socrates is quoting, and it may 
well have been so. 

BW have xp, while T has yp (szc). The reading is confirmed 
by the old scholium in T éde (it is not a variant as Schanz’s 
apparatus suggests, but an explanation). It is only in apographa 
that we find xp». 


17b4 « py dpa krd., mist forte Sc. Here we have the first ironical 


suggestion of the paradox to which all this forensic commonplace 
is leading up (cf. 18a 5). 

ov Kata TovTous ... PyTwp, ‘an orator of a far higher kind than 
they are’. The phrase ov card means ‘not on the same level’, 
‘not to be compared with’. Cf. Herod. i. 121, where Astyages says 
to Cyrus e\@ay de exet warépa re kal pntrepa evpyoets ov Kata Mirpa- 
Sdrny re tov Bovkddoy kal THY yuvaixa avrod, ii. IO G\Aot woTapol od Kara 
rov NetAop éedvres peyabea, Similarly Gorg. 512b 7 py oot Soxet Kata 
tov Stxavixdy eivar; Symp. 211 d3 d (sc. avrd Td Kaddv) eay more idps, 
ov kara xpucioy re Kal €oOira... dd£et cor evar, Phaedr. 279 a 3 Soxet 
pot (Sc. “Iooxpdrns) cipewoy 7 kata Tovs wept Avoiay elvat Adyous ra Tis 
hioews, Rep. 466b 1 py mn Kata roy tev oKuToTépwr daiverar Biov; 
Dem. 21 § 169 od xara ras Mediov Anrovpyias. Accordingly ov xara 
TouTous prtwp is equivalent to dpelywr f Kata TovTous pytwp, ‘too good 
an orator to be compared with them’. 


b7 4 4 ovdey, i. gq. ws Eros eimeiv oddev (a 4), ‘little or nothing’. Cf, 


Herod. iii. 140 dvaBéByxe & 7 tis 7) ovdels Ko map’ juéas aitoy, Xen. 
Cyr. vii. 5, 45 rovrav dé... twa i ovdéva oda, and Rep. 496c 4 
(of the ‘divine sign’) 7) yap rov rive 4} ovdert rdv Eurpoobev yéeyover. 

ob pévrot krA, The parenthesis extends to ¢4 mpoodoxnodra 
GAdos, and contains a minor parenthesis within it, muvrevw (C2)... 
A€y (c 3). 

No editor seems to get this sentence quite right. Earle (C.R. 
xiv. 20) and Seymour (C.R. xv. 27) throw light on the first part of 
it, while Riddell gave the correct meaning to mAdrrovtt Adyous. See 
the following notes. 


kexadAernpévous . . - Adyous... Pypacl te Kal dvdpacw, ‘ fine 

language embellished with choice phrases and words’. The words 

Svopa and pijua are not used here in their grammatical or logical 

sense (for which see Crat. 399b 1, Sofhk. 262a 1), but in their 

rhetorical application, which is well illustrated by Riddell from the 
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criticisms of Aeschines on Demosthenes. Cf. 3 § 72 od yap ép Seiv 
(kai yap TO pyya pépynuat ws eciwe Sua Thy dndiav . . . Tod dvduaros) 
aroppnéa rhs eipnyns thy cvppaxiav—‘ where the pjya is the whole ex- 
pression, the dvoua is droppyéa’. It is clear, then, that pjyara are 
‘expressions’ or ‘phrases’, while évéuara are single words. There 
is no Greek word for a ‘ word’, and édvoua, has to do duty instead, 
being actually used of a veré in the passage quoted by Riddell. 
Cf. also Sy. 198 b 4 rov kaddous Tay dvoudroy Kal pnyatey ris ovK dy 
e€eAdyn akovayv; ib. 199b 4 dvépuaci (BT: dvopudoet W) re Kal Ogre 
pnpdrey, ib. 221 e 2 rovadra Kal dvdparta kal prata... meptapmexovTat 
(of S@xpdrovs Adyot). 

I7C I ovS€ Kekoopnpevovs, ‘ordered’, ‘marshalled’, ‘arranged’ (see 
Earle, C.R. xiv. 20) rather than ‘adorned’. The word has both 
meanings, but we want an opposite to cing Aeydpeva, as tots émuTu- 
xotow dvopactvy is opposed to kexaddvermpévous ktA. (note the 
chiastic arrangement). Cf. Eur. Med. 576 <b... rovcd exdopnoas 
Adyous. 

C2. ix, Zemere, ‘any how’, ‘just as they happen to come’, without 
any attempt at skilful arrangement. 

mortevw ydp Sikata etvat & Aéyw. These words give his reason for 
dispensing with choice diction and artificial arrangement. 

C3. Kai pydeis dpav tpocdSoxyodtw dAAws. These words do not refer to 
the parenthesis which immediately precedes ; for it would be absurd 
to warn the judges against expecting his defence to be dishonest. 
They mean that the judges are not to look for anything but ordinary 
language from him. 

o4 ov5e ydp dv Sihmov mpéror «tA. This is to be connected imme- 
diately with b 7 dxovoeoGe macay tiv adnOevay, not with the intervening 
parenthesis. It gives his reason for telling the whole truth, not for 
doing so in ordinary language. 

c5  tAdrrovre Aéyous, ‘telling stories’, as Riddell observes, ‘ refers 
not to artificial language but to falsification; a petpaxiov, to hide a 
fault, uses falsehood and not rhetoric’. The petpdxtoy is the naughty 
boy, not the youthful orator. This is the regular meaning of the 
phrase mAdrrety Adyous, e.g. Dem. 18 § 121 ri Adyous mAdrres; and 
so airias, mpopaoes matter. See L. and S. s.v. V. As tH8¢ 7h 
fAcc(a means epot ryArK@de dvr. the participle is masculine. 

eis ipds eicrévar, ‘to come before you’. The preposition es is 
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used because ciodyw, ciaépyouat, eioodos are the proper terms in 
speaking of a court, whereas mpocayw, mpocépxopat, mpdaodos are 
used of coming before the dyjyos in the éxkAngia. See below 
24d 5 2. 
17C6 70070 tpav... wapienar, ‘there is one thing I beg and entreat 
younottodo’. Tim. Lex. has rapiepat’ maparrovpat, and the present 
passage is referred to below as dmep kar’ dpxas tpas tmapytnoapny 
(27a 9). Like rapa:rotpat, mapiewat means deprecor, and is properly 
used here as the request is a negative one. As mapinut means ‘I 
let off’, ‘remit’, so mapieuac means ‘I get myself let off’, ‘I get 
something remitted tome’. Cf. Rep. 341 b 9 otd€y cov mapiepa, ‘1 
ask no concession’ (cf. Phryn. ovd€v cov mapieuat* ovdey mapatrovpa), 
Soph. O. C. 1665 «i dé pr) Soxd ppovay A€yeuv, | odK dy rapeiuny oicr 
pa) Sox@ poveity (‘He scorns to deprecate their unbelief’, Jebb), 
Eur. Med. 892 raptépecOa (‘I crave pardon’) kai papev xaxds ppoveiv. 
In Laws 742b 4 mapéepevos ... rods dpxovras (mapatrovpevos vulg.) 
the meaning is ‘when he has got a dispensation from the 
magistrates’. 
édv 81d tOv ait&v Adywv «tA. Though specially appropriate in 
the mouth of Socrates, the request to be allowed to speak in one’s 
own way occurs also in Dem. 25 § 14 ddre, & dvdpes ’AOnvaiot, ddre 
kal cvyxwpyaaré jor mpds Ards, as mépuka Kal mporpnpuat, wept TovTw@Y 
SiarexOjvai mpds tpas* Kai yap odd’ dy GAdws duvaiuny. In this case 
the speaker is a professed Orphic, and Demosthenes, or whoever 
wrote the speech for him, has to make him speak in character. 
c8 & dyopd émi tav tpamefav, ‘in the Market at the tables of the 
money-changers’. Words like ayopd, dorv, dypés are treated as 
proper nouns, and do not require the article in prepositional phrases 
(cf. ‘in town’, ‘ on Change’, S.C.G. § 569). By rpadze¢a (‘table’) 
the Greeks mean what we call a bank (‘ bench’), 


a 


The xai which B inserts before emi has the weight of evidence 

(TW) against it. Cf. also Lipp. mi, 368 b 4 €v ayopa ent Tais Tpa- 

méCais, Lysias 9 § 5 kdauol pev ta mpoeipnpeva Sieidexro emi ry DidLov 

Tpamé(y. 

Cg va, ‘where’ (schol. T ézov). This old use of tva as an adverb 

of place is common enough in Herodotus and the tragedians, but 

strict Attic writers avoid it. Plato has it several times, so it was 
probably colloquial at Athens. 
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OopuBediv, ‘to interrupt’. Cf. 20e 4, 21a 5, 27b1, 5, 30c 2. The 
word dépvB0s only means a noisy demonstration, which may be 
‘applause’ as well as ‘interruption’ according to the context. 
Cf. Rep. 492b 5 Grav... ovykabeCduevor dOpdor rodXoi eis exkAnoias 
) eis Stxacrnpta f b€atpa h orparéreda ... crv TOAAG GopvB@ ra Lev 
Weyoot tdv eyouevey f) mpatropevay, ta O emawaow, vmepBadrddvras 
éxdrepa, Kal €xBo@vres Kal Kporovvres, mpds 8 avrois ai te mérpar Kal 
6 témos €v © ay dow ennyodvres SumAdotov OdpvBov mapéxoor Tod Yydoyou 
kal éraivov. This is one of the things that bring home to us the 
difference between an Athenian dé:xacrnpioy and a modern court, 
where such demonstrations are ‘promptly suppressed’. Through- 
out the Afology we must bear in mind that Socrates is standing 
his trial before a public meeting. Plato shared the modern view 
on this point. Cf. Zaws 876b 3 drav... OopvBouv peora Kabarep 
Oégatpa emavovrtd te Bog kai Wéeyovra ray pytdpov Eéxatepoy ev pépet 
kpivn (ra Stxaornpta), xademdv Tore mdOos Ody TH TOE ylyveo Oar iret. 
For OopvBeir, ‘to applaud’, cf. Huthyd. 276d 1, 303b 4, 6. 

émt Stkacrhptov dvaBeBynka. The verb avaBaivw is used with emi or 
eis for appearing before either a d:cacrnpioy (as here) or the éxkAnoia 
(as zxfra 31¢6). It is also used absolutely (as zmfra 33d 4 and 
36a9). The latter use, coupled with the frequent avaBn@& used in 
producing witnesses, favours the view that the original reference 
was to mounting the Bjua. It came, however, to be felt merely as 
‘appear before’, ev c. dat. and «is c. acc. being the proper preposi- 
tions for covam. This explanation suits all the facts better than the 
alternative view which makes davaBaive refer to the elevated situation 
of the Pnyx and the d:caornpia. That would make the words mean 
that Socrates had never even been present at a trial, which is 
incredible. He must have listened to Lysias, and even Anytus 
himself, more than once. All he says is that he has never appeared 
as a party toacase. For the rdmos cf. Lysias 19 § 55 éy® yap érn 
yeyovas 76n Tpidkovta ovte TH matpl ovdev maHmore ayTetmoy, oUTE TOY 
moirav ovdels por evexdreoev, eyyls TE olkay THs ayopas ovdée mpos 
Stxactnpio ovdé mpds Bovdevtnpio SPOnv ovderarore. 

EBSophqcovta BW: tAclw éBSopqnovra T. In the Crzfo 52e 3 we 


have év érecw €Bdopunkovta, so that, even if the reading of T is right, 
as it may very well be, Socrates was not much more than seventy. 


arexvas: cf, Euth, 3a 7 n., and below 18c 7, d6, 30e 2. 
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Eévws exw tis év0dde AtEews. As already indicated this is not to 
be taken too seriously. It is just like Socrates to say he knows 
nothing about forensic diction at the very moment when he is 
showing his mastery of it. At any rate Plato must have meant us 
to take the words in this way, for he knew quite well what he was 
doing. 

govp, ‘dialect’. Cf. Phaed. 62a 8 “Irrw Zets, én, TH avtod hava 
eimav, Crat. 398 d 8 ev rH Arrixy govy. So the Greeks said Bowwrd- 
(ew, dwpifey, Adnvifew 17 pov7. In classical Greek did\exros means 
‘manner of speech’, Aristotle uses it for ‘everyday language’ 
(Poet. 1458b 32) as opposed to the diction of poetry. It only 
acquires the special meaning of ‘dialect’ at a later date. In the 
days of the Athenian Empire it must have been common for £évo 
to appear in Athenian courts. Antipho’s [epi rov ‘Hpadov ddvov 
shows that the £évos was supposed to plead his case in person, just 
as an Athenian citizen was. In this case the accused, who was 
a Lesbian, was able to pay an Athenian to write a speech in Attic 
for him to deliver; but in ordinary circumstances that would hardly 
be worth while. 

Sixatov, ‘as a piece of justice’ (pred.). Cf. 41c 8 xpy... TodrTo 
Stavocic bat adrnbés. 

74An 04 Aéyerv comes emphatically at the end of the mpootuov after 
being led up to at 17b4. This is not rhetorical commonplace, 
whatever the rest may be. It is a clear statement of the Socratic 
doctrine that the true end of rhetoric is rd ddnéés and not 7d 
mOavov. 

II. IIps@eors (18a 7-19 a 7). 

Socrates distinguishes two sets of accusers, (1) the old accusers 
who had represented him as a teacher, and (2) the present accusers 
who charged him with religious innovation and corrupting the 
youth, 

This procedure is entirely justified by the form of the prosecu- 
tion. Socrates is well aware that it derived all its force from an 
old prejudice (é:a80d7) which was not explicitly referred to in the 
indictment. Schanz misses the mark when he says that Socrates 
cannot have called attention deliberately to a charge which was not 
actually made against him. On the contrary, he feels bound to 
show up the dishonest character of the prosecution in this very 
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matter. The prejudice on which his accusers relied to secure 
a conviction was one to which they dared not appeal openly. The 
next section of the speech is mainly concerned with the exposure of 
this subterfuge. Anytus had no doubt done his best to prevent the 
‘old prejudice’ being discussed, but Socrates is determined that it 
shall be. 
18b 2. «ai méda, ‘long ago too’, as well as now at the trial. 

b3 rods dpi “Avutov, ‘Anytus and the rest’, The phrase marks 
Anytus as the real author of the prosecution, as no doubt he was. 
In the Zeno, a dialogue which is supposed to take place only a year 
or two before the trial, Plato has contrived to let us know his opinion 
of the real motives of Anytus. There he represents him as protesting 
against the criticism directed by Socrates against the leading states- 
men of the fifth century, and as saying (94 e€ 3 sqq.) & Saxpares, padias 
pow Soxets Kakds Aéyew avOparors. eyw pev ody av got cupBovrevoaimt, 
ei €Oédets Epol meiMec Oat, evrAaBeicOat’ ws tows prev kal ev GAAN moder padv 
€or Kak&s Tovey avOpamous i ed, ev THSe Sé Kal mavu’ oipat Oe oe Kal 
avroy «idévat, With this veiled threat he departs, and it cannot 
surely be doubted that Plato means us to understand that, in his 
view, the prosecution of Socrates by Anytus was due to his dis- 
paragement of democratic statesmen. We hear nothing in Plato 
of the merely personal motives attributed to Anytus in Xenophon’s 
Apology, where we are told (§ 29) that he had Socrates put to death 
because he blamed him for bringing his son up to his own business 
as atanner. I suspect that is only an inference from the Jeno, 
where the subject under discussion is just why great statesmen 
usually fail to communicate their own dpern to their sons. On the 
other hand, Anytus and his friends were working hard to restore 
the wadrpuos modurela (i.e. the moderate democracy of the days before 
the Peloponnesian War), and the Socratic criticism must have 
seemed dangerous to him. The motives of Meletus were no doubt 
of another order. 

b5 tpav rots modAols é« walSwv mapahapBdvovres ktA. The verb 
mapadauBavew is regularly used of ‘taking’ pupils, whom their 
parents are said mapadiddvar ro Sidacxadw. The whole sentence 
clearly means that the public reputation of Socrates as a perewpo- 
Adyos was not due to the Clouds of Aristophanes, but was something 
much more serious and much older. As no one could be a dtxaorns 
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before the age of thirty, it follows that, though some of the judges 
may have been mere boys, most of them must have been con- 
siderably older in the year the Clouds was produced (423 B.C.). 
Indeed we may fairly assume that, at the end of a disastrous war 
which had lasted a generation, the number of Sixacrai under fifty 
would be small, and a man who was fifty in 399 B.C. could hardly 
be called a mais at any date later than 435 B.c. Now Taylor 
has shown (in my opinion conclusively) that the elcayyeNia of 
Anaxagoras, which marks the beginning of Athenian aversion to 
perewpoAdyot, cannot be put later than 450 B.C. (C.Q. xi. 81 sqq.). 
Archelaus was the successor of Anaxagoras, and the evidence that 
Socrates associated with Archelaus from an early age is far too 
strong to be set aside (Gr. Phil. I, p. 124). Moreover, the auto- 
biographical sketch which Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates in 
the Phaedo (96a 6 sqq. with my notes) confirms the other evidence 
in the most striking way. It follows that Aristophanes represented 
Socrates in accordance with the popular impression of him which 
had already been formed a considerable time before he produced 
the Clouds. 


For further evidence to the same effect cf. 21a 5 z. and my article 
Socrates in E.R.E. vol. xi. 


8b6 padAdov ovSiv dAndés, ‘not a bit truer’ (than the accusation of 
Anytus and the rest). The phrase paddoy ovdéy is the negative 
of paddAdv rt. Cf, Antipho, Zetr. B. B § 10 eye re paddop peév ovder, 
dpoiws S€ rovt@ dvapyaptntos av, Soph. O.7. 1018 od paddov ovdey 
toude Tavdpds, adN icor. 

The word pad dor is omitted in T, and consequently in the vulgate 
text. When it was recovered from B, the editors were puzzled by 
the order paddoy ovdé&y and resorted to conjectures and forced 
explanations. Latterly, when it became known that it was not in T, 
they have usually put it in brackets or returned to the vulgate text 
by omitting it. It is, however, in W as well as in B, and no satis- 
factory reason for its interpolation has been suggested. 

b7 codés dvip. This was not a compliment in the mouth of an 
Athenian of the fifth century B.c. Cf. Zuth. 3c 6 sqq. 

74 Te petéwpa ppovtiotys, ‘a thinker on the things on high’. The 
construction of a verbal adjective or substantive with an object 
accusative is common to many Indo-European languages. It is 
not very frequent in Greek except with é£apvos, though Aristotle 
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says (Poet. 1448 b 34) ra orovdaia padtora moinrns. It has much 
the effect of a compound (cf. perewpocoduorns Ar. Clouds 360). 
18b7 7d peréwpa (called +d otpdvia 19b 5) are literally the things 
‘aloft’, ‘on high’, whether the heavenly bodies or what we now 
call meteorological phenomena in the more restricted sense, clouds, 
rainbows, ‘meteors’, &c. The distinction of astronomy from 
meteorology is connected with the later separation of the heavens 
from the sublunary region; in the philosophy of Ionia no such 
distinction was recognized (E. Gr. Phil.* p.27). Inthe Clouds (228) 
Socrates is made to explain that he can study ra peréwpa mpdypata 
better in the air than on the ground. This study was characteristic 
of the eastern Ionian philosophers, the Anaxagoreans, and Diogenes 
of Apollonia, and they are called for that reason perewpoddya. In 
Attic writers the word and its cognates often imply a certain 
impatient contempt. Cf. Rep. 488 e 4 perewpooxdrop re kal ddoheoxny 
kal axpynortov, 489 c 6 dypnorous... kal perewporkeoxas. In the Clouds 
Aristophanes has petewpooodioral (360) and even perewpodpévaxes 
(333). An Ionic synonym of peréwpos was perapovos, and the 
famous psephism of Diopeithes, directed against Anaxagoras, spoke 
of rovs ra Geta pur) vopiCovtas 7} Adyous mepl tev perapoioy didacKovTas 
(Plut. Per. 32). 
dpovtierys was a regular nickname of Socrates, and Aristophanes 
called his school the dpovriarnproy or ‘thought-factory’. Cf. Xen. 
Symp. 6, 6 "Apa ov, & Saxpares, 6 Hpovtiaris emtkadovpevos s—OvKovy 
Kadhuoy, en, 7) ef adppdvticros exaovjnv.—El pn ye eddxers Tov 
pereopay povtioris civat. The Connus of Ameipsias, which was 
produced the same year as the Clouds (423 B.C.) and also dealt 
with Socrates, had a chorus of ¢povtiatai. Now the use of povtis 
for ‘thought’ and of dpovritew for ‘think’ is Ionic rather than 
Attic. In Attic dpovrifew is ‘to care’ or ‘to heed’ (generally with 
a negative), and it is clear that the continual use of dpovris and 
dpovrifev in the Clouds is intentional and means that the words 
struck Athenian ears as odd. In the story of the twenty-four hours’ 
trance of Socrates at Potidaea we read (Symp. 220¢ 7) that the 
people in the camp told one another that Swxpdrns €& éwOtvovd 
ppovritay tr €atnxe, where the intention is equally plain. There is 
a hint of the same kind in Eupolis fr. 352 Mio@ dé kal roy Swxparny, 
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Tov mraxdy ddohéoyny, | ds TaAXa pev weppdvrixey, | d7dGey dé kara- 
ayeiy €xor rovrov KaTnpéAnkev. 

8b7 td ind yijs, ‘the things under the earth*. Just as the study of ra 
petéwpa was characteristic of the eastern Ionians, so that of the 
interior of the earth (of which they had discovered the spherical 
shape) was characteristic of the Italiotes and Siceliotes, and 
specially of Empedocles. That Socrates was familiar with his 
theories can hardly be doubted, as they were attracting attention 
at Athens when he was a young man (E. Gr. Phil. p. 203, . 3), and 
Plato has made him give a vivid description of the subterranean 
regions on strictly Empedoclean lines in the myth of the Phaedo 
(111 ¢ 4sqq. with my notes). Cf. Aristophanes, Clouds 188 (nrovcw 
ourot ra Kara yns (of the disciples in the Ppovriornptov). 

b8 = tov FrTw Adyov Kpeltrw mwordv, ‘making the weaker statement the 
stronger’. That, at least, was what Protagoras meant (Gr. Phil. I 
§ 92), though of course the comic poets put upon the phrase the 
meaning Milton gives it (Par. Lost ii. 112 ‘his tongue | dropt 
manna and could make the worse appear | the better reason’). 
Aristophanes exaggerates this still further. Cf. Clouds 112 eciva 
map avtois dacly audeo to dye, | Tov Kpeitrov’, datis earl, Kal Tov 
Hrrova. | rovrow Tov Erepov Tov Adyow, roy Arrova, | wKay héyortd act 
tadixk@repa. Finally, in a later scene of the Clouds, the kpeirrev 
and the ijrrwv Adyos were personalized as the dixaros and the adios 
Adyos (889 sqq.). Aristophanes had perhaps heard that the method 
of Socrates was cxéyis ev Adyous (Phaed. 99e 5 sqq.). That would 
be enough for him. 

CI (ot)... katackeSdcavres, ‘those who have discharged on me 
these dregs of scandal’. The expression is a very strong one, 
suggesting as it does the practice of pouring dregs and slops 
(€wAoxpacia) over people in their sleep (Dem. 18 § 50). Cf. AZinos 
320d 8 dia ri ovy wore... adtn ) Hyun Kateckédacrat TOD Mivw ws 
dmadevrov tivds Kat yaderod dvros. Cf. also the use of karayt\eiv in 
Ar. Wasps 483. 

L. and S. s.v. furnish abundant evidence that this is the regular 
meaning of the word, both in a literal and in a metaphorical sense, 
and the only example they quote for the meaning ‘to spread’ 
a report is Lys. 10 § 23, where, however, the reading kareoxedaora 


is only a conjecture (karecxevaorae MSS.), and the imitation in 
[Lys.] 11 § 8 has deomapra (‘ disseminated’). 
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18C 3. o¥de Ocods vopilewv, ‘that they also do not worship the gods’ (wot 
‘that they do not believe in the gods’). For the meaning of the 
phrase Geovs vouitev cf. 24c 1. and Euth. 3b 3. The current 
view is thus expressed by Euripides (fr. 905 Nauck)—7zis rade 
Aevoowy Gedy ovyi voet | petewpoddyar O Exas éppiev | oxodtas ardras, 
dy arnpa | yAéao” eixoBodet rept rav adavar | ovdév yrouns peréxovea; 
It culminated at Athens in the psephism of Diopeithes (18b 7 .), 
on which the eioayyedia of Anaxagoras was based. 

C4  émetta, ‘secondly’, though zpérov pév does not precede (complete 
regularity, such as Plato avoids, would require mparoy pev yap oi 
dxovovres nyoovrat kTA. above). We have ém 8 «at, ‘thirdly’, in the 
next line. 

c6) &v gy av pédtorta émoretioate, ‘(the age) at which you would be 
most likely to believe them’, This is a clear case of the Potential 
of the Past (S.C.G. § 430). As morevoar’ dy means ‘there zs (or 
will be) a chance of your believing’, so émirevoar dy is ‘there was 
a chance of your believing’. 

maides OvTes evict tpdv kal pepdxia, ‘when some of you were 
children and some of you were lads’. The pecpaxvov is older than 
the mais (cf. 34d 6 #.), and this remark is added because, though 
some of the judges may have been maides at the time referred to 
(cf. b 5), some would be rather older, and many may have been as 
old as Socrates himself. It is evident that the emphasis on the 
early date is deliberate. 

The reading of B (émot 8° tuav) makes a false climax, and would 
suggest that pecpdxca are more credulous than sraides, 

C7 drexvas: cf. Huth, 3a 7 2. 

épfpnv katnyopotvres, ‘accusing in a case that went by default for 
want of a defence’, Schol. T epnun Sixn eoriv drav py amravrncas 
6 Swoxdpevos ext thy Kpiow katadiarrnO7. In the phrases éepyunv 
(sc. dikny) aipetv, opdtokdvery the feminine form is normal, though 
épnuos is usually an adjective ‘of two terminations’. Cf., however, 
Dem. 21 § 87 xarnyopav epnuov, ovdevds rapéytos, a passage which 
also serves to justify the addition of aroAoyoupévou ovdevés here. 

dz kepeSomods, i.e. Aristophanes (C/ouds 423 B.C.), Ameipsias 
(Connus 423 B.C.), Eupolis (Ké\axes 421 B.C.). It is remarkable 
that the comic poets all made fun of Socrates about the same time, 
and two of them in the same year, the year after he had greatly 
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distinguished himself by his bravery in the field at Delium. Further, 
Ameipsias and Eupolis both allude to his poverty, though, since he 
served as a hoplite at Delium, he cannot have been reduced to real 
poverty in 424 B.C. That he should have suffered severe losses just 
after that is likely enough, and we shall see (28e 2.) that he 
probably did not serve at Amphipolis in 422 B.c. We have no 
definite information as to the reasons for these attacks by the comic 
poets at this time, but they prove at least that Socrates was already 
well known at Athens. 

Sd2 S00 8«rA. As Schanz observes, these anonymous accusers are 
distinguished from the comic poets because the latter may merely 
have meant their attacks in fun. That was no doubt the case. It 
is not likely that Socrates would take the C/ouds more seriously 
than it was intended, and in the Symfosium Plato represents him 
as on most friendly terms with Aristophanes several years later. 
He even makes Alcibiades quote a description of Socrates from 
the Clouds itself in the course of his encomium on his bravery at 
Delium (221 b 3). 

$06vm kai SiaBoAn ypopevor: cf. Luth. 3b 7 2. 

d of 8¢ kal avtol w7rA. This is an afterthought. Besides the comic 
poets who attacked him in fun, and those who attacked him male- 
volently, Socrates admits that there may have been some who 
attacked him seriously and in good faith. 

d4 obra wavres, ‘all of them’, whether they honestly believed it or 
not. 

a&topotatou, ‘hardest to deal with’. 

d5 dvaPBicacOa... évravGoi, sc. eis Td Sikaotnpiov. Cf. avaBeBnxa 
(17d 2). The middle is used (as in paprupa mapéxeo Oat) to indicate 
that it is in the interests of his own case that Socrates would like 
to have his old accusers before him (cf. 34c 4). He is thinking of 
an éprnois such as that to which he treats Meletus presently. 

d6 4arexvas: cf. Euth. 3a 7%. 

oxtapayetv, ‘to spar with imaginary adversaries’, The original 
meaning of the word is best seen in Laws 830c 3. The Athenian 
Stranger is describing how boxers prepare themselves for a match, 

. and he tells us what we have to do when we have no one to practise 
on. He says (b6) dp’ dv deicavres rov raév dvorreay yédwta ovk ay 
éroA\pOuev xpepavvivtes eidahov dpuxov yupyvdler Oar mpos adrd; Kai ére 
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wavrov Tay Te eurixyov kal Tov aYrux@v amopnaarrés mote, ev épnuia 
ovyyupvaotay apa ye ovK erodpnoapey Gy adrot mpds pas avtrovs oKta- 
paxeiy Svtws ; 7) Tl mote GAO Ty TOU Xetpovomely pederny av Tis Pain 
yeyovéevat; The term ‘shadow-boxing’ is still used of pugilists in 
training. 

18d7 dk&dcare, ‘grant me’. The commoner meaning of dé@ is ‘I 
claim’; but as it literally means only ‘to think anything aétov’, it 
can be used equally well of either party. The meaning of oif@nre 
Setv below (e 1) is practically the same. 

Iga éfeAéoOa, ‘to remove from your minds’, Cf. Antipho 5 § 46 py 
ovv e€éAnrat TovTo Uuay pndels, dtextrA, Rep. 413 b 6 rdv péev xpdvos, 
trav dé Adyos eEatpovpevos AavOaver (rv adnO7 SdEav). 

fv... é€v TOAAG xpdve ~oyere, ‘which you have had a long time 
to acquire’. The aorist of ¢yw, ‘have’, ‘possess’, means ‘ got’, 
‘acquired’, and ev is used of the time a thing takes. Cf. Phaed. 
58 b 8 rovro & eviore €v TOMAM Xpdv@ yiyverat, ‘this sometimes takes 
a long time’, Phaedr. 227 d 6 a Avaias év moAA@ ypdv@ Kara TXOATY 
ovyéOnxe, ‘ which Lysias took his time to compose at leisure’, Thuc. 
i. 72, I @s ov Taxéws adrois Bovdevréov ein, GAN’ ev wéovt OkETTEOY. 

This seems to be common form too. Cf. Antipho 5 § 19 kairo 
xaderoy ye Ta €K Todov kaTeYrevopéva kal emiBeBovievpeva Taita 
mapaxpnua ameheyyxew. 

&22 PovdAociwnv péev ovv dv erA. It is here made plain that Socrates 
would prefer an acquittal if it could be honourably secured, and if 
it was God’s will. There is no suggestion in Plato of the theory 
devised by Hermogenes or Xenophon at a later date. See Intro- 
ductory Note. 

a6 irw day TH Ces girov, ‘let it take the course that is pleasing to 
God’. Soph. O. 7. 1458 aN’ 7 perv juay poip’ omywep cio ira. Cf, 
Euth. 3€ 3%, 


Ill. Zhe Defence of Socrates. 
A. The Defence against the Old Accusers (19 a 8-24b 2). 

The account here given of the attitude of Socrates to the natural 
science of his time is entirely consistent with the fuller narrative in 
Phaed. 96a 6sqq. Xenophon, of course, puts the matter in a 
different light. 

bx 4 €pi dtaBodn, ‘ the prejudice against me’ (cf. 18d 2.). 
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Igobr Sy Kai moretwv, gua sciliced fretus, ‘on which Meletus relied, I 
suppose (67), when he indicted me’, As always, Socrates professes 
not to know what Meletus really meant, so that he is reduced to 
conjecture. Cf. uth. 6a 87. and below 31d 12. 

b2 7 Sy A€yovtes ktA. ‘What was it that those who created this 
prejudice said to create it?’ 

b3 Tv avtwpoctav, ‘their sworn declaration’,’ At the dvdxpiois or 
preliminary instruction, both parties had to make a sworn declara- 
tion (dvrdéprvvaGa, didpvucbar). Socrates puts the accusation of the 
old accusers into strict legal form for them, thus doing what the 
prosecution should have done if it had been open and straight- 
forward. 

b4  a8uxet, ‘is guilty’, the regular word in a real dytwpoola (cf. below 
24b 9). It is generally followed by a participle stating the offence, 
and so it is here (f{qrav). The words kal meprepyéferar are only 
added because, as a matter of fact, the old accusers had not said 
Socrates was legally ‘guilty’ of anything, but only that he meddled 
with what did not concern him. Cf. Phaed. 70b 10 ovxow y dv 
Oipat ... €lmety Twa viv dkovaayTa, O00’ ef Kopwdoro.ds ein, ws adoeT XH 
kal ov mepl mpoonKdvrwy Tors Ndyous Trovodpat, Where ov wept TpoonKdYTwY 
means ‘things that are no business of mine’. 

b5 «al otpdwa, i. q. ra peréwpa (18 b 7). 

T has kai ra émovpavta, which looks like an ancient variant. It is 
not, however, in W, so it is safer to follow B. 

C2 «atairol xrA. It is assumed that the judges as a body were old 
enough to remember the C/ouds. There is no restriction like tyay 
rovs moddovs (18 b 5) or evo tpoy (18c 6). Though the Clouds is 
typical, the d:aBody is older than that. 

C3. mepthepdpevov, ‘swinging round’. This refers to Clouds 218 sqq., 
where Socrates is discovered swinging by a xpepdOpa, i.e, apparently, 
a rope with a hook. The traditional ‘basket’ comes from v. 226 
erect’ Grd rappou Tovs Oeois ov repippoveis, where, however, both the 
reading and the interpretation have been questioned. See Starkie’s 
notes 72 Joc. Certainly depo8aré is hardly consistent with the 
* basket’. 

GepoBaretv : cf. Ar. Clouds 225 depoBat& al repippovd rov Fdtov. 
Socrates treads the air because of the importance of ‘air’ in the 
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system of Archelaus and the whole Ionian school which he repre- 
sented at Athens. Cf. Euth. 3b 22. 

ToC4 dv... mepr. There are few instances of the anastrophic 7épe 
placed so far after its genitive. It is to be accounted for by the fact 
that odSéev otre péya ove puxpdv is treated as a single adverbial ex- 
pression, for which cf. Dem. 9 § 5 ovre pixpoy otre pey’ ovdev. So 
too 21b 4, 24a 5. 

ovSév... ématw. In the very passage of the Phaedo (96a 6 sqq.) 
where Socrates tells of his youthful interest in 7 wept @voews ioropia, 
this is stated even more emphatically. Cf. c 1 rekeurdy ovTws ewavte 
éd0€a mpos tavtny ry okey aduis civat ws ovdéev xpjpa. Here too 
he protests his respect for such co¢ia, that is to say, assuming that 
any one has it. Of course his eiw@via eipwveia runs all through both 
passages. Socrates only considers himself incapable of attaining 
such wisdom because, in the simplicity of his heart (icws ev7éws 
Phaed. 100d 4), he cannot refrain from asking more ultimate 
questions. Even Xenophon knows that Socrates was acquainted 
with the science of his time and that he was dissatisfied with it. 
After saying that he disapproved of studying geometry up to the 
point where the diagrams become hard to understand (péxype ray 
dvocuvéroy Siaypapparev), he adds (AZem. iv. 7, 3) Kairot ovK Grreipos 
ye aitav nv, and after saying that he dissuaded people from studying 
astronomy up to the point of knowing the heavenly bodies which 
are not ‘in the same revolution’ (i.e. those of which the movements 
cannot be explained by the diurnal revolution of the heavens) and 
the planets and their distances from the earth and their revolutions 
and their causes, he adds kairo. ovdé toitwy ye avixoos ny (ib. 5). 
In fact, the ératpos of Archelaus must have known all there was to 
be known about such things, only—it did not seem to him to be 
knowledge. Of course the reasons given by Xenophon for the dis- 
satisfaction of Socrates with science are more characteristic of his 
own outlook on life than of the philosopher’s. The Socratic cipwreia 
was a thing he never understood. It is to be observed further that 
Socrates could hardly be expected to explain his real grounds for 
dissatisfaction with the science of his time to a heliastic court. 
Plato reserves that for the autobiographical sketch of the Phaedo. 
C7 #mwsKtA. ‘May Meletus never bring actions enough against 
me to make me do that.’ Though he disclaims all competence in 
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such matters for himself, Socrates is not to be frightened into 
expressing a contempt for science which he does not feel. This is 
the interpretation of H. Richards (P/atonica, p. 4), and seems to 
me certainly right. 

82 ad, ‘once more’. Apart from 17¢ 9 iva tua modXoi axnkdact, 
Socrates had called his hearers to witness to what he says at 19 c 2 
Tatra yap €wpate kai av’toi. The dicasts are to’ be witnesses to the 
truth as well as to the misrepresentation of it by Aristophanes. 

mo\Aol 8 tpdv KtA., ‘those of you who have heard me (of ro.odrox 
= ol dxoveayres) are numerous ’, 


d4 $pdafere otv dhAtAos etA. This too seems to be a trick of the 


trade. Cf. Andoc. 1 § 37 kal rovros, & dydpes, Séopat bpOv mpoce- 
xovras Tov voiy avapipyyoKer Oat, edv ddnO7 déya, Kal SiddoKne GAANovs, 
ib. § 46 radra. . . d6rdcot tpay mapnoay, dvapipyncKedGe Kal rods G\Xous 
O:Sdokere, ib. § 69 kal rair’ ef ddyOn eyo,  avdpes, avaptpryyoKerbe, 
kal of eiddres Ouvddoxere Tovs GXovs, [Dem.] 47 § 44 tydy re Séopat 
doot €Bovdevoy én’ ’Ayabokdéouvs Gpxovros Ppdtew tots mapaxabnpevors 
KrA., 50 § 3 avroi re avapynoOnte Kai Trois mapaxaOnnevoes ppatere KTr. 

mept TOV ToLovTwy, i. e. such things as he is made to talk about in 
the Clouds. The attitude of Socrates being such as is described 
here and, at greater length, in the Paedo, we may be sure that he 
never talked about these matters in public. Plato is consistent on 
this point. In the Zzmaeus, for instance, Socrates is a silent 
listener to the discourse of the Locrian Pythagorean. It is practi- 
cally only in such things as the myth of the Phaedo that he is made 
to betray his knowledge of contemporary science, and there he 
makes much the same use of it as he does of the Orphic theology, 
That is not in any way inconsistent with his having at one time 
been attracted by both these things or even with his having studied 
them in the company of his éraipo., 


Oddly enough it is from Xenophon that we get our only direct 
statement on the latter point. He tells us (AZem. i. 6, 1 sqq.) that 
Antipho the sophist was once trying to detach the associates of 
Socrates from him (rovs cvvovatacras atrod mapehéo ba), which clearly 
implies that at one time he stood in such a relation to his éraipot as 
to arouse professional jealousy. Socrates, after justifying his refusal 
to charge a fee, goes on to describe the way he spent his time with 
his friends thus (ib. 14): kal rods Oncavpovs ray mada copay aydpar, 
ods ekeivor Karé\urov ev BiBXios ypdyyaytes, avehittwy Kow7n ody Tois 
didois diépxopat, kal dy Te 6pGpev dyaboy ékheyopeba. Now Xenophon 
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can hardly have invented this; for it represents Socrates in quite 
a different light from that in which he appears elsewhere in his 
writings. No doubt he got it from some writer of Swxparixol Adyou, 
and, if it is anything like a true picture, it furnishes ample ground 
for the Aristophanic caricature of the dpovriarjpioy. 


yooerbe St. Toratr’ éort KrA., ‘you will conclude that the other 
statements made about me by most people (e.g. the charge of 
making the weaker Adyos the stronger) are of the same character’, 
“are equally baseless’. For the hyperbaton of the relative in epi 
épod & of moAXol éyouow cf. Rep. 363.a 7 Tois dalots d pacr Geovs 
6uddvat, 390 b 7 pdvos eypyyopas a éBovrevoaro, &c. 

el twos dxnxdate ktA. Socrates now proceeds to an accusation 
based on an attempt to confuse Socrates with the so-called 
‘sophists’, and it is noteworthy that he does not make Aristo- 
phanes responsible for this. We know from the AZeno (91 c 1 sqq.) 
that Anytus, as a patriotic Athenian democrat, was bitterly opposed 
to the sophists, and it is possible that this misrepresentation was 
due to him. Socrates had at least one thing in common with the 
sophists, namely, that his company was sought after by rich young 
men, whose loyalty to the democracy was suspect. At any rate, 
that was the charge that stuck; for Aeschines in the next genera- 
tion says (1 § 173) tpeis, & avdpes "AOnvator, Soxparny pev rov copiarny 
dmexteivare, Ort Kpitiay earn memaidevkas, Eva TOY Tpidkovta TOY Tov 
Ojpov Kara\voavtov. It will be noted that, though Socrates here 
treats the ‘sophists’ with a certain irony, he declines to denounce 
them, just as he declined to profess contempt for natural science. 
That too is in keeping with Plato’s representation of him elsewhere. 
He treats Protagoras and Gorgias with elaborate courtesy in the 
dialogues called by their names, and he actually professes to have 
been a pupil of Prodicus. Hippias is not quite so gently handled, 
but that is because he laid himself more open to attack. Socrates 
is nowhere represented as an enemy of the sophists; his attitude 
to them is one of respectful amusement. On the other hand, the 
sophists in Plato show a more or less condescending interest in 
Socrates (cf. esp. Prot. 361 d 7 sqq.). 

as éyd madevev éemyepdS «td., ‘that I undertake to educate 
people and charge money for it’. In the present passage, as the 
context shows, it is only the charging of a fee for educating people 
that is expressly denied, though i is also true that Socrates would 
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never have professed to ‘educate’ any one. It is humorously sug- 
gested here that his only reason for not charging a fee was his sense 
of his own incapacity. That is just what Xenophon makes Antipho 
say to him in all seriousness in the passage referred to above 
(Mem. i. 6, 11) & Saxpares, ey roi oe Sikarov pev vouit@, copoy dé 
ovd br@oriovv’ Soxeis O€ pot Kal adros Toto yryvacKe’ oddeva yodv 
Ts guvouvcias apyupioy mpatry KTA. : 

émel. .. ye, ‘though, for the matter of that’. Cf. Zuth. 4c 32. 

Topytas ... IIpé8uxos... ‘Immias... These three are mentioned 
because they were still living. Protagoras had long been dead 
(Gr. Phil. I § 89). 

olds 7 éotiv, sc. meidew, but tots véovs is resumed by tovrous after 
the parenthesis, and the sentence goes on with tovrous te(Oovat, as 
if otds 7 €oriv were not there. 

This sentence is imitated in Theages 127 e 8 sqq., but the anacolu- 
thon and the change of number are got rid of by reading ot for rovrwy 
yap €kaoros and (omitting oids r eoriy) eis ras mddes idvres meiOovor. 
The writer evidently had our text and understood it as above, 
though he thought he had improved the grammar. Schanz puts 
a colon after oids 7 éoriv (sc. madevew dvOpamovs) and takes the 
following words as an appositional clause (asyndeton explicativum), 
but this makes Socrates admit that the sophists really were capable 
of educating, an admission he would not be likely to make. 

idv els Exdotny TOv wodewv ktA. The chief source of Athenian 
prejudice against the ‘sophists’ is brought out here. They were 
foreigners who acquired undue influence in other people’s cities. 
Plato makes Protagoras himself say (Prot. 316c 5) &évoy yap dvdpa 
kal idvra eis modes peyddas, Kal ev tavrats reiOovra Trav véwy Tors 
Bedticrous drodelrovtas tas THY GAN@v ouvovcias, Kal oikei@y Kal 
G6vei@y, Kai mpecButépwy kal vewrépwr, €avt@ cuveivat os Pedriovs 
egopevous Oia THY éEavTod auvovciay, xp) eVAaBeicOar Tov TadTa mpar- 
rovra’ ov yap opixpol epi avira POdvor re yiyvovrat kat GAat duopéverat 
te kal emtBovAai. In the fifth century young Athenians sat at the 
feet of itinerant foreign teachers; in the fourth young men from all 
parts of Greece came to Athens and sat at the feet of two Athenians, 
Plato and Isocrates. The change was due to Socrates. No 
Athenian, however, except Socrates and Plato, ever reached the 
first rank as a philosopher. 

xdpwv mpocedévar, ‘feel grateful besides’. The writer of the 
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Theages makes this clear by saying xdpw mpos rovros «idévat 
(128a7). Cf. Crat. 391 b 10 xpjpara ekeivors (trois coduarais) reAodvTa 
kal ydpiras katatiOépevor. 

émet, ‘for the matter of that’, Cf. 19e 1 and Euth. 4c 3%. 

2023 dv éya yoOdunv émtSnpotvra, We know from the Phiaedo (60d 3) 
that Evenus of Paros was still at Athens about a month later; for 
Cebes had spoken with him mpoénv. This agreement on a com- 
paratively insignificant point is an instance of Plato’s carefulness 
in such matters. 

a5  Kadd{ia 76 ‘Inmovixov, one of the richest men in all Greece till he 
dissipated his patrimony. In the Protagoras he is represented as 
entertaining Protagoras, Hippias, and Prodicus in his house at the 
same time. Cf. Crat. 391 b 11 of coducrai, otomep Kai 6 adeAds cov 
(sc. “Eppoyévous) KadXlas mo\Xa tedéoas xpipata aodds Soxet civat. 
Xenophon lays the scene of his Symwfoszum in the house of Callias, 
and it is also the scene of Eupolis’ Ké\akes. 

Lysias 19 § 48 KaAXlas .. . 6 ‘Immovixov, dre vewortt ereOunker 6 maTHp, 
mAetota TOY EA\jveav eddket kexTHoOat, Kat ds act, Siakociov Tadavrwy 
erepfoaro Ta aUTOv 6 mdmmos, TO S€ TOUTOU viv Tipnua ovde Svoiv TadavToL 
€OTl. 

a8 émordrnv, ‘overseer’, the word is more than once used by 
Socrates in this connexion. There is little doubt that he was 
influenced by the etymological possibility of regarding it as the 
nomen agentis of éertotawa. A word which might mean either 
‘ruler’ or ‘knower’ would naturally commend itself to him. Cf. 
Crito 47b 10m. Here it passes into émornpwv (20b 5) without 
our attention being called to the change. 

b4 Tis dvOpwrivys te kat moAttucsis, ‘the goodness of the man and the 
citizen’ (zo¢ ‘political virtue’). For moAtrexds as the adjective of 
monirns Cf. Gorg. 452 € 4 modirtkos ovANoyos, ‘assembly of citizens’. 

b8  Evnvos is referred to as a poet in the Phaedo (60d 9) and as 
a rhetorician in the Phaedrus (267a 3). Several fragments of his 
elegies are preserved, which strike us as uninspired imitations of 
Theognis, rather in the style of copy-book maxims. Theognis was 
much used for educational purposes, though not very suitable for 
democratic Athens. From Phaedo 61c 6 we learn that the young 
Pythagorean Simmias regarded Evenus as a duAdcodos, and it may 
be significant that he came from Paros, one of the seats of the 


Pythagorean dispersion. Cf. Introductory Note to the Euthyphro. 
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mévte pv@v, about the price of a superior olkérns. This is really 
a small fee compared with those charged by the great sophists of 
the fifth century before the War (A7¢z. Ber. ii. 21). Protagoras, the 
first of them openly to profess himself a ‘sophist’ and to exact a fee 
(Prot. 348e 6 sqq.), is said to have charged 100 mznae (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 52), though he was willing to accept whatever payment his 
pupils would declare on oath that his instruction was worth to them 
(Prot. 328 b 5 sqq.). There is no reason to doubt the statement in 
Alc. 119a 5 that Pythodorus, son of Isolochus, and Callias, son of 
Calliades, paid 100 minae each to Zeno, and it is quite consistent 
with the statement that Protagoras was the first sophist to charge 
a fee, at least if we accept Plato’s chronology in preference to 
Alexandrian combinations (Gr. Phil. 1 $89). In the fourth century 
fees were much lower. If we may trust Isocrates (15 § 155 sq.), 
even Gorgias, at the end of a long life, left a fortune of only 
1,000 staters (= dr. 20,000), 

éxo.... S8do0Ke. The optative implies that Socrates does not 
commit himself to the first statement. 

TW have d:ddoxo, but this is a case where the letter-by-letter 
copying of B seems better than the more intelligent transcription 
of the others. 

éppedSs, ‘modestly’ (i.e. for so modest a fee). Literally the word 
means ‘in tune’ (év pedet) as opposed to mAnppedds, ‘ out of tune’ 
(wAjy pédovs = mapa pédos). It implies the absence of all vulgar 
excess. The peyadompenrs of Aristotle is able dararncat peydda 
epperas (Lith. Vic, 11224 35), while the Bavavoos moda avaNioket Kal 
Aapmpiverat mapa pédros. In the Laws 760a1 the peyora and 
opixpérepa fepa are distinguished from ra éuped€orara, and Aristotle 
speaks in the Politics (1327b 15) of a médus peyeOer eupedeorépa, 
‘more modest in its dimensions’. 

écadAvvopyny... iBpuvopyv. These words are opposed to éupedas. 
Socrates means that he would assume a fastidious and disdainful 
air (and certainly not charge so modest a fee as five minae) for 
imparting the goodness of a man and a citizen. 

‘CmoAdBor av, ‘may rejoin’, ‘retort’, as in the common phrase 
UrovaBav épyn. Cf. Phaed. 60c 8 m. 

75 cov... mpaypa, ‘your business’, ‘pursuit’, ‘occupation’. 
The word is used more than once of philosophy regarded as a ‘ way 
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of life’. Cf. Phaed. 61¢ 8 mas drw afiws rovrov rod mpayparos (SC. 
pirocohias) pereatiw, Theaet, 168a 8 robs cuvdvtas ayri didoodpov 
pucovvras TovTo TO mpaypa anodaveis. The context shows that the 
meaning is not ‘ What is the trouble about you?’ (Fowler). 

ot yap Syov KA. is an argumentum ex contrarits, i.e. what is 
denied is the compatibility of the two statements ‘you do nothing 
out of the common’ and ‘there is such a rumour about you’. In 
the present instance one of the statements is expressed by a parti- 
ciple (with ovSév, not pndév, since it is not conditional), and the 
inconsistency is emphasized by émettra, which only means ‘after 
that’, but z#zflzes ‘in spite of that’. For other forms of this con- 
struction cf. 28d 10 7. 

meputToTepov, ‘more out of the common’, ‘more original’. Literally 
TO mepirrov (from mepi, ‘over’) is what exceeds (hence of ‘odd 
numbers’, which exceed the even numbers by one). As it also 
means ‘redundant’, ‘superfluous’, it tends to have an unfavourable 
sense and to suggest either pretentiousness or meddlesomeness. 
Cf. meptepydCerat 19b 4 and Soph. Azz. 67 ro yap | mepiooa mpaooety 
OvK EXEL VOUY ovdeVa. 

el py te empartes ktA. The repetition of the protasis in a slightly 
altered form after the apodosis is characteristic of Greek, and 
especially of Platonic, style. The present case is peculiar in this 
respect, that the sentence does not open as a conditional sentence. 


Cobet (de arte interpr. p. 142) would delete ef yu re... . of moAXoi. 
Strictly speaking, no doubt, the conditional clause would imply 
pnoev for ovdév above and éyévero dv for yéyover. But the repetition 
of the protasis is too characteristic for an interpolation, and the 
syntactical shift is also in character. 


Wa pi... aitocyedtdfwpev, ‘that we may not form a rash judge- 
ment’. Cf. Luth. 5a 7m. and 16a 2. 

metrolnkey TO... Ovopa, ‘has given me this name’, viz. codds. 
Cf. rovro 76 dvopa écynka (d 7). 

dvOpwrivy copia. This is, of course, the keynote of the Socratic 
teaching. It must, however, be remembered that it does not mean 
merely, as is sometimes supposed, ‘worldly wisdom’. It includes 
Logic and the theory of knowledge (axes ev Adyots) and it includes 
Ethics (€mipedeca Wruyns). 

ots dptt éAeyov, sc. Gorgias, Prodicus, and Hippias. Socrates is 
not here speaking of natural science, but of the teaching of the 
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great ‘sophists’ in the more restricted sense given to the word by 
Protagoras. 

21 GopuBnonre: cf. 17d I #. 

Tm... peya A€yev, ‘to speak boastfully’. Cf. Phaed.o5b 5 py 
peya déye, Soph. Az. 386 pndev péy eins. More often péya Aéyew is 
‘to speak loud’, but here péya is used as in péya ppoveiv. 

od ydp ewov épS Tov Adyov, ‘the words I am about to speak are not 
mine’. Cf. Symp. 177a 2 9 pev prot apx7 Tod Adyou éorl Kata THY 
Evpimidov MeAavinmny® od yap épos 6 piOos, adda Paidpov rodde, dv 
pew Aéyeey. The verse from Melanippe the Wise is thus quoted 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (het. 9, 11) KovK epos 6 piOos, GAN’ 
éuns pntpos mapa, and is often repeated and imitated (Horace, Sav. 
ii. 2, 2 mec meus hic sermo est). In the Poetics (1454a 31) Aristotle 
censures the pijots of Melanippe, in which she expounds certain 
cosmological doctrines, as a mapddevypa . . . Tov ampemovs Kal pu7 
dppérrovros. No doubt he is repeating a stock criticism originating 
in the fifth century B.c. If the verse was notorious (like some 
others of Euripides) we can understand how Socrates can allude to 
it playfully with a certainty of the allusion being taken. 

d£véxpewv, ‘sufficient’, ‘worthy of credit’. The original meaning 
is that seen below 38b 9, ‘substantial’, ‘able to pay’, of sureties 
and the like (= éyéyyvos). When used of witnesses it means 
‘worthy of credence’. So Suidas dgidypews . .. ikavds, éxyéyyvos, 
akéidmicros. Cf. Lat. locuples testis. 

dvolaw, ‘I shall refer it’ (sc. roy Adyov). 


€8 Xarpehdvra ydp tore mov (not yryymoxere, for he was dead). 


Chaerepho was one of the éraipot of Socrates in the early days of 
what Aristophanes calls the ¢povriornpioy, and is ridiculed in the 
Clouds accordingly. Socrates says toStrepsiades (v. 503) ovdev dtoicers 
Xapepavros tiv pio, to which the old man replies otyot kaxodaipwr, 
Huds yevnoowat. Eupolis calls him mv€cvos (fr. 239) from his pale 
complexion. In the Birds he is twice (1296 and 1564) called ‘the 
bat’ (vuxrepis). In the latter of these passages he is spoken of as 
assisting Socrates in a sort of spiritualistic séamce by taking the 
part of the yvy7. That is the comic version of the Socratic 
doctrine of the soul, to which we shall come presently. 

The Arethas scholium on Chaerepho gives us a good idea of the 
handbook of kwpmdovpevor used by the Bishop. 
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éuds te éraipos ktA. The associates of a philosopher or the 
members of his school are regularly called his éraipo, and so are 
the adherents of a political party. We must carefully distinguish 
the original ératpo. of Socrates like Chaerepho, the cvvovotacral, as 
Xenophon calls them in Jem. i. 6, 1 (quoted in 19d 5 #.), from the 
rich young men whom he influenced in the course of his public 
mission (23 ¢ 2). 

ipdv tO wANOea ératpds te (sc. Hv), ‘and he was a partisan of the 
democracy’. It is interesting to know this; for the young men 
whom Socrates influenced in later life were mostly opposed to the 
democracy. If, as may fairly be inferred from the gibes of Aristo- 
phanes, Chaerepho was attached to Socrates on what may be called 
the Pythagorist side of him, the ascetic and psychical side, then 
we must remember that the religious revival appealed more to 
the people than to the free-thinking aristocrats, and that this is 
especially true of the Pythagorists (E. Gr. Phil. p. 90, ~. 1). For 
the political sense of éraipos cf. Gorg. 510a 9 ris Urapxovons ToAtTelas 
€éraipov eivat. 

Vahlen has shown (Ofuse. ii, p. 360 sqq.) that, as éraipos is used 
in two different senses, there is nothing offensive in its repetition, 
while jy may quite well be supplied with the second éraipos from 
the first. 

wiv buyiv tavrny, She shared your recent exile’ (in 404 B.C. five 
years earlier). The xdOodos (‘restoration’) which he also shared 
was eight months later. Observe that Socrates himself remained 
in Athens, and it was a good deal more imprudent to remind the 
judges of that than it was advantageous to recall the democratic 
opinions of Chaerepho. So it is hardly a capftatio benevolentiae, as 
Schanz imagines. 

&s odpodpos «tA., ‘how impetuous he was’. Cf. Charm. 153b 2 
Xawpepay Sé, dre kal pavixds dv, krA. This may explain why he 
was not satisfied by the passive resistance which Socrates opposed 
to the illegalities of the Thirty (32 4 sqq.). 

dmep Aeyo: 20€ 4. pr OopuBetre: ITA 1%. 

Hpeto... et Tis epod ein codwtepos. It is certain that this would 
not impress the Athenian public favourably, and it may fairly be 
urged that Plato would not have repeated it if Socrates had not 
said it. That is confirmed by Xenophon, who gives (on the 
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authority of Hermogenes) a garbled version of the matter, prudently 
substituting dvethev 6 “Amé)\Awy pndeva elvat dvOparev €y0d pyte édev= 
Ocpidrepov pyre Sikardrepov pyre coppovertepov (Aol. § 14) for the 
more compromising response given here. It follows from the latter 
that Socrates had a reputation for codia, at least in certain circles, 
before he undertook his mission to his fellow-citizens. That is in 
accordance with the way in which Plato consistently represents the 
matter. In the Purmenides we find him discussing the doctrine of 
etn with Parmenides and Zeno when he was oddSpa véos (Parm. 
127¢ 5), and he must have won the good opinion of Protagoras 
(Prot. 361 e 2) somewhere about the same time. From the Sym- 
posium (216 e 7 sqq.) we gather that it was some years before the 
siege of Potidaea (219e 5) that Alcibiades, then a mere boy, 
sought to win the affection of Socrates in the hope of ‘hearing all 
that he knew’ (217a 4). Moreover, the distinguished foreigners 
who visited Athens xara x\éos Sxpdrovs, as Aeschines of Sphettos 
puts it (ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 65), must have done so before the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian War, and we learn from Ion of Chios 
(fr. 73 K6pke) that Socrates accompanied the Anaxagorean Arche- 
laus to Samos, a statement which probably refers to the siege of 
Samos in 441 B.C. (cf. Crzto 52b 6%.). All this implies that 
Socrates was known as a oodpds when he was thirty, and even 
earlier. It is wrong, therefore, to regard his mission to the 
Athenians as the whole of his activity. It will be seen that we are 
brought to the same conclusion as we reached above (18b 5%.) 
when we considered the relation of the ‘old accusers’ to the Clouds 
of Aristophanes. 

[47 6 ddeAdds... avrod, perhaps the Chaerecrates of whom we hear 
in Xen. Mem. ii. 3, 1. The absence of Chaerepho in the Phaedo 
is accounted for by the statement here that he was dead. The text 
of Plato has been spared by the ingenious persons who sometimes 
inserted paprupia in that of the orators; but of course, as Riddell 
says, ‘the paprupia is supposed to follow at once’. This was the 
normal procedure (cf. 34 a 3 ev Td €avrov Aéyw and note 77 Joc.). 


Schanz imagines that the calling of Chaerepho’s brother shows 
that the oracle was not generally known, and suggests that it is a 
hint of the fictitious character of the whole story. I cannot follow 
reasoning of this kind. Ifa point was to be made of the oracle, it 
was clearly necessary that it should be put in evidence at the 
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avaxpiots and that the deposition should be confirmed at the trial 
What is really incredible is that Plato should have mentioned this 
evidence a few years later, when the great majority of those present 
were still living, if it had not in fact been put in. Xenophon says 
(Afol. 14) that the response was given 7o\\éy rapdvrer. 


tt mote aivirrerar; ‘what is the meaning of his dark saying?’ 
In Ionic aivos meant a fable (cf. Archil. fr. 81 epéw rw’ ipiv aivor, & 
Knpuxidn), and aiviccoua is accordingly ‘ I speak in fables or riddles’ 
(cf. alyvypa 27a 1). 

od yap Oépis aire, ‘that is not lawful for him’. Cf. Pindar, PyZh. 
ix. 42 kal yap o¢, Tov od Oemirdy Wevder yey. This is represented by 
Plato as one of the deepest convictions of Socrates. Cf. Rep. 382 6 
mavTn ... aevdes 7d Satpoudy re Kal 70 Geiov. 

poyts wavu, ‘with great reluctance’. He would naturally shrink 
from the attempt to prove the god a liar, but that is just what he 
tried to do. He does not seem to fear that the Athenians will 
regard this as impious. The fact is that the ordinary Athenian 
had no great respect for the Pythian Apollo. The oracle had taken 
the Persian side and the Spartan side, and generally opposed the 
Athenians, who were allies of the Phocians. When, finally, it took 
the side of Philip, the Athenians gave it up altogether and sent to 
Dodona instead for oracles. There is nothing remarkable, then, in 
the fact that Euripides made Apollo Pythios play so sorry a part in 
the Jom and elsewhere. Aeschylus had led the way in this (cf. the 
fragment quoted in Ref. 383b). 

7 xpyope, to the oracular response personified. 

Siackotrdv ovv Todrov resumed C 5 €d0&€ por ovros 6 avnp with anaco- 
luthia after the parenthesis. 

dvépatt... ovdSév S€opar A€yerv ktA. This would be enough to 
make a quick-witted Athenian audience think of Anytus. We 
know from the 4Zexo that Socrates was personally acquainted with 
him; for he is there represented (90b 5sqq.) as ioining in the 
discussion. 

mpos Ov... ToLodTov TL érabov, ‘with whom I had an experience 
of this kind’, i.e. ‘who produced this impression on me’, Cf. 
Gorg. 485 b I éposrarov rdoxw mpos Tors piiocohovyras Sorep mpos 
xtd., ‘Philosophers make the same impression on me as, &c.’ 
Aeschines 3 § 144 ekeivo remdvOare mpos Anpooerny. 

okoTTav...kal Siadeydpevos atto. I prefer to take these parti- 
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ciples together rather than to end the parenthesis at @ dvdpes ’A@n- 
vaio. and take kal Siaheyopevos ait@ edofé pot together with most 
editors, though that in itself is a perfectly possible irregularity of 
construction. The simple verb oxoray repeats the compound 
dtackor@y in accordance with usage. 

dr évretev, ‘as a result’. 

d4  ov8éev Kahdv kdyaldv ciSévar, ‘not to know anything worth knowing’. 
Cf. Gorg. 518 c 4 ovk éralovras Kady kayaboy ovdév. 

d5 onep otv, ‘as indeed’, ‘as in fact’. The original sense of odv is 
preserved in this phrase. 

d6 ocptkpd tit aire tovrT», ‘in just this one little thing’. 

e3 éhebfis qo (sc. cri dmavras kth. €6), ‘I went on in succession 
to —’, but the sentence is resumed by iréov otv émt and ja is left 
without construction. 

aicPavopevos ... Avmotpevos Kal SeStds Sti KrtA., ‘ perceiving with 

sorrow and apprehension that I was making enemies’. 


Cf. Cobet, V.L. p. 191, 2% Ais Numovpevos Kal Sedios ségnificant 
pera Avrns kal Sous ef bri pendet ab aicbavopevos. Ltague expunge 
prius kat a sciolo invectum. 


€5 76700 Gcod. No definite noun is to be ‘understood’ with this. 
It is a periphrasis for roy Gedy, like rd rhs t¥yns in Thucydides and 
Demosthenes. Socrates might also have said rd Gelov (Zuth. 
4e€ 2 %.). 
itéov otv, ‘so on I must go’, 
This is a case where T has spoilt the form of the sentence by 


thinking too much of the sense. His kat iévas is very flat compared 
to the iréov ovv of B. 


ar vytov«Kiva, An oath of this kind was called ‘Padapdvévos épkos. 
All theories which represent it as peculiar to Socrates are put out 
of court by the fact that the slave Xanthias says pa rév kiva in 
Ar. Wasps 83. It is a euphemism like Jarébleu, morbleu, and Great 
Scott/ In Gorg. 482b 5 we have pa roy kiva, tov Alyurrioy Oedy, 
but that is a passing jest. The name ‘Padapavdvos dpkos rather 
suggests that the custom was Orphic. At any rate, Aristophanes 
says (Birds 521) Adurev 5 oprvo’ ere Kat veri roy xq’, Gray efa- 
Tara Tt. 


Schol. T. ‘Padauavévos Spkos obtos 6 kara Kvvds ) xnvos ) mAaTAavoU 
i} Kptod i Twos GANov ToLovrov" ols Av péyeatos Spxos Gravti Aoyw 
Pe yy. rn \ > oF Ps ot t 
kiov’ | €retra yyy? Geors & eotywr, Kpativos Xeipwor (fr. 231). Kata 
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Tovrwy O€ vopos ouvuvat, iva pu) Kata Oedv ot SpKoe yiryvwevrat. Totovros 
dé kal of Swxpdrovs 6pkor. 

22423 of pév «tA. This appositive structure is regular after rovro, 
Towovréy te macxo. Cf. Ar. Wasps 1459 xatrot moAXol rovr emafoy" | 
Evudvres yvapats érépa@v | pereBadovro rovs Tpdrovs. 

25 avdrdtepo, émekéorepor, urbane equivalents of kxaxiovs and 
dpetvous, 
a7 omep mévouvs tds movotvros, ‘tanquam Herculis alterius’ 
(Forster). 
iva pou kai KTA., ‘only to find the oracle prove quite irrefutable’. 
Socrates set out with the idea of refuting the oracle (21b9 as... 
eéyEwy TO pavreiov), at least in its obvious sense ; it was only when 
he had discovered its hidden meaning (21 b 3 ti more aivirrerat ;) 
that he felt disposed to champion the god of Delphi (23 b 7 r@ Oo 
Bonéev). The final clause is therefore ironical. This use of iva (cf. 
Lat. z¢) to introduce an unexpected or undesired result ironically 
regarded as an end is as oldas Homer. Cf. //. xiv. 365, Od. xviii. 
53 GAAd pe yaornp | drpuvet kakoepyis, iva mAnyjot Sapelw, It is com- 
monest in elliptical colloquialisms like Rep. 337e€ I iva Swxparns rd 
elwOos Siampaénrat, ‘O yes, so that Socrates may play his old game’. 
Cf. also Lysias 1 § 12. There is no occasion, then, to tamper with 
the text. 
b2 dpadéorepov, ‘less wise’. Cf. Auth. 2c 62. 
b4 8typotwv dv, ‘I would ask’. For the indicative of historical 
tenses with dy to express habitual or intermittent action see G.M.T. 
§ 162, S.C.G. § 431. 
b6 8 éwos...eimetv: cf. 17a 32. 
b7  oAtyou abtav anavres of mapédvtes ktA. Note the hyperbaton. We 
must take dAlyou (cf. 17a 3%.) with drayres and atray (‘than they ’) 
with BéArcov. 
ot wapovtes, ‘the company’ present when Socrates made the 
experiment, not those now present in court. 
b8&  tywov... év ddAlye, ‘it did not take me long to discover’, The 
phrase éy 6Aly@ is the opposite of ev roAA@ xpdv@ (19a 1 7.). 
av, just as in the case of the politicians. 
bg 81 ob... movotev, ‘that they did not compose’. It is well to 
remember here that oodia was the regular word for artistic skill, 
especially in music and poetry. 
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dtoe tii, ‘by nature’. The word is used here in the sense in 
which it is opposed to habituation (€60s) and instruction (5:day7). 
It is the @va which Pindar (OZ. ii. 94) opposes to the ineffectual 
efforts of poets who have been taught (paédvtes), and is in fact 
‘genius’ in the proper sense of that word. The opinion of Socrates 
is not that of Pindar, as we see. This criticism must apply to 
Euripides among others, and it implies something very different 
from modern views about him. Dr. Verrall’s Euripides would not 
have found much difficulty in explaining the meaning of his com- 
positions to Socrates. 

évOovordfovres, ‘from inspiration’, which is regularly associated 
with ‘genius’. The adj. ¢vdeos means ‘ with a god inside one’, and 
so ‘inspired’. (The old rule was that Geo contracts into Gov in poly- 
syllabic derivatives, so that OeoAdyos and Oeduavrts must be regarded 
as new formations. Proper names preserve the old contraction, 
€. g. Gouxudidns, Govpavtts.) For the view here expressed by Socrates 
cf. Jom 533€ 5 mavres yap ol re ray emay motnral of ayaboi ovK ek TéxVNs 
arn’ évOeot dvres kal Karexdpevor (‘possessed’) mayta radta Tra Kaha 
Aéyovet motnwara, and Democritus fr. 18 Diels rounris b¢ dooa pey dy 
ypapn per evOovoracpod Kal tepod mvevpatos, Kaa Kdpra eoTiy. 

Gomep of Ocopdvters kth.: ch. Meno 99c 2 ovdev ditahepdvras 
exovres mpos Td povetv 7) of xpnop@doi te kat of Geoudvres’ Kai yap 
odrot Aéyovow pev adnOy Kal moddd, toact d€ ovdey Sy Aéyovow. In 
the Meno this comparison is applied primarily to the politicians, 
though the poets are mentioned too. 


C6 & ov Foav, sc. codoi. This point is elaborated in the Zon, which 


G7 


I incline to regard as genuine. 
areptyeyovevat, SC. a’r@y, which need not be expressed since it is 
implied in evreddev, 


CQ Tedceuvtadv otv ktA. The yxetporexvar or Snptoupyoi are the only class 


in which Socrates finds any knowledge at all. It includes not only 
‘manual labourers’, but also ‘artists’ like Phidias and Polygnotus. 
There is no Greek word for ‘Art’ in the sense of fine art as dis- 
tinguished from crafts and trades. This must be borne in mind 
when we read of Athenian devotion to Art and contempt of manual 
labour. They had not even the words to express such a thought. 
The term Bdyavoos, which does imply something of the sort, is 
strictly limited to such trades as mar body or soul or both. This 
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whole passage makes it very hard to believe that Socrates himself 
came from the class of Sypovpyoi. There is no evidence that he or 
his father were statuaries (Eu¢h. 11b 9 7.). 


Mr. Zimmern has some good observations on this point (Greek 
Commonwealth 266 sqq.). The conventional view that Athenian 
civilization provided for the culture of the few by relegating manual 
work to slave labour will not bear serious examination. Most 
Athenians were small farmers or small traders. On the other hand, 
the Greeks were too honest with themselves to ignore the fact that 
there were occupations inconsistent with the highest human excel- 
lence, just as there are now. What these were appears from Xen. 
Oec. 4, 2 (referred to by Mr. Zimmern) xaradvpaivovrar yap (ai 
Bavavotkal réxvat) ra o@pata Tay Te epyalopéevav kal TOY eryehopevar, 
dvaykafovoa KaOnoOat Kai oxiatpapeioba, eviac dé Kal mpds mip 
Npepeverv. tay dé copdreay Onrvyopevov Kal ai Wuxal mod appocrd- 
Tepat ylyvovra, It is the indoor and sedentary nature of some 
occupations which made them unfit for a free man. 


22d6 ot dya0oi Syprovpyol, our good friends the craftsmen’. For the 
ironical use of dyaOéds cf. Huth. 6c 1. 
dz kai 7dAda 7d péyora, in particular how to govern Athens. No 
doubt this is also an allusion to Anytus. Cf. 23e 5 7. 
d8 wAnppédccta, ‘want of tact’, The word suggests presumption, as 
€ppeh@s (20C I #.) suggests modesty. 
€ I émoxptmreww, ‘to throw into the shade’, occultare (sc. edofe from 
edofav d5), co-ordinate with ¢yew above, the construction being 
resumed after the explanatory appositional clause. 
The reading dmwoxpimrev (W) accounts for dmoxpimre (B) and 
anéxpunrev (T). 
intp tod xypnopod, ‘on behalf of the oracle’ (not ‘in defence of’, 
for Socrates is still trying to refute it). The xpyopds is still per- 
sonified, whence e 4 énavt@ Kai TO ypyope. 
e2 apddtepa, sc. Tv copay Kai Thy dpabiay. 
e6 éberacews, ‘muster’, ‘review’, ‘scrutiny’. The original military 
sense of the word is still felt. Socrates had ‘inspected’ the three 
classes of politicians, poets, and craftsmen. Cf. 23c 4, 38a 5. 
23ar awoAAal pév aréyPeat is answered by 76 8é kwd5vvever (a5), not by 
dvopa Se rodTO Aéyeo Oar (a3), which illustrates and does not oppose 
it. The d:aBodai arise from the dméx@ear, and the name of ‘ wise’ 
is one of these (cf. 20€ 3 éml SuaBory TH eu Ayer). We must bear 
in mind that the name of codds is the chief duaBodn. Cf. 20d 3 
Tovro 6 éuol memoinkev TO Te Gvopua kal THY SiaBoAry. 
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3a1 olat yaXerSrarat kai Bapvtata, of the most trying and grievous 
kind’. Cf. Symp. 220b 1 dvros mayov otov Seivordrov. 

23  dvopa S€ rodTo AcyeoPar, codds etvar, ‘and so that I am called this 
by name, viz. wzse’ is the literal translation. The grammar is quite 
in order, though it has troubled some editors. Since the name of 
‘wise’ is the chief dca8ody, AéyeoOa is rightly dependent on dare. 
Then évopa réyeoOa go closely together (= dvoudferba), and rodro 
is predicative. Next, coddés is not ‘bad grammar’, as has been 
said; for ames may be put in the nominative, even when the sen- 
tence seems to require another case (cf. Aeschin. 2 § 99 mpoceidnpe 
THY TOY TOVNpaY KoLWHY erwvupiay, cuvKopavtns). Lastly, a redundant 
eivat is quite commonly added after verbs of naming. Cf. Herod. 
iv. 33 Tas dvopatovos ArjALot elvae ‘Yrepdxnv kai Aaodikny, so Laches 
192a 10 TovtTo 6 év raow dvopatets taxutita etvat, Prot. 311e 4 
coduoriy ... ovoudovor. .. Tov avdpa elvat, 

a5 70 8é, ‘but in fact’, ‘whereas’, cum ¢amen, au lieu gue (cf. 37 a 4). 
Whatever the origin of the expression may be, this gives the effect 
of it in Plato. 

a8 ¢atverar totrov Aéyew wtX., She seems to speak of Socrates here 
before you, and (d€ explicative, not adversative) to make use of my 
name, taking me as an example’. The difficulty here arises from 
the fact that the leading thought is expressed by the participial 
phrase epe twapdSerypa amovovpevos, a thing which is common in 
Greek (Riddell, Dig. § 303). As this is not natural in English, we 
should render ‘In speaking of Socrates here before you (rodrov) 
and in making use of my name, he appears to be taking me as 
an illustration’, This seems more satisfactory than any of the 
emendations that have been proposed. 

br wTapddeypa movotpevos: cf. onpetoy moreicOa, to ‘take’ as a symp- 
tom. 

b4 adr’ otv xrd., ‘that’s why...” Cf. Euth. 4d 5 x. 

bs dordv... fev. These are the proper terms when legal status 
is in question. The €&évo will include ‘sophists’ like Protagoras 
and rhetoricians like Gorgias and Thrasymachus. 

bz 7? %@ Bondav. Now that Socrates has discovered the true 
meaning of the oracle, he no longer seeks to refute it, but becomes 

the champion of the god. 

D8 doyodlas...cxoAn. Like the Latin megotium, aoxoda had come 
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to mean ‘business’, so that Socrates is able to attribute his absence 
of oxoAn to his aoyoXia. 


23CI 81d tiv rod Qcod Aatpelav. Socrates here attributes his poverty to 


his mission. He cannot have been really poor in earlier life, for 
he served as a hoplite from 432 to 424 B.C., which means that he 
had the necessary property qualification or was deemed to have it. 

C2 émakoAovOoivres .. . adtoparo, ‘following spontaneously in my 
train’, There is a malicious suggestion that they did not require 
any persuasion such as the ‘ sophists’ employed (19e 6). It is far 
less pointed to take aitdéparo with xaipovar, and there is no objection 
to its separation from émakxoXovboivres by a parenthesis. 

C3. of t&v mwAovowwTdtwv. That was just the grievance. Socrates 
shows that he knows this quite well, but he treats it with contempt. 
It was only because they had most time on their hands! 

C4  avrol, ‘of their own accord’. 

c8  oty attots T: aX’ ovx atrois B. The omission of a\\a seems too 
good for a mistake. 

dr «al Aéyouow ktA. We are told at last dey pou 7 diaBody} yeyovev 
(21b 2). It only arises from the necessity of giving some plausible 
explanation of the charge that he corrupts the young. It really 
meant that he taught the young to expose the ignorance of their 
elders, but it would never do to say that. Of course this is really 
a criticism of the procedure adopted by the prosecution. Note the 
hyperbaton of tts which belongs to puapwraros, not to Saxparns 
(= €ott praperards Ts). 

d4 74... mpoxepa taira, ‘the stock charges’, which are always 
ready to hand to throw at philosophers (radra, zsta, is depreciatory). 
For mpdxepa cf. Euth. 7¢ 12m. Xenophon paraphrases this by 
saying (Adem. i. 2, 31) To Kown tois ditoodpas tad Tay TOANOY 
emitipmpevoy enipépay ato, though he refers it to teaching rjy rar 
Aoyov TExyny. 

d5 om «rd. The elliptical way in which these charges are enu- 
merated (sc. duddcxwy SeapOeiper) carries on the disdain expressed 
by ratra. For the charges referred to see the words of the ypapy 
(24b 8) and the notes there. 

er suvtetapévas, ‘vigorously’, the adv. of cuvrerayévos from ovrteivery, 
nervos contendere, ‘to strain every muscle’ (cf. Zuth. 12a 6 oivreive 
cavrTov). 
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The reading of the best MSS., tuvretaypévws, is supposed to 
mean either 27 a‘ studied’ or ‘disciplined’ way, but it has not been 
shown that the word exists at all, while ovrrerapévas is given by 
most MSS. in Rep. 499a 5 and must be right in P77. §9a 2, in 
both of which passages it qualifies (yretv. (In Phil, loc. cit., BT 
have ouyreraypévws as here.) Taking the evidence as a whole, we 
must conclude that the substitution of ovvreraypeévws for cvvterapévas 
is an error to which the best MSS. are prone. In Ar. Plut. 325 
avyterapevos is guaranteed by the metre, 


3&3 é« tovtwv, ‘on the strength of this’ (not ‘of these’). Socrates 
means that his present accusers are taking advantage of the old 
diaBorn. This is made clear by 19b1 # eu dtaBodn...7 Oy kal 
miarevav MeAnrés pe eypawaro thy ypapiy ravtny. 

MéAnros is named first as the actual carnyopos. Cf. Euth.2b9 2. 
We have seen that he cannot be identified with the tragic poet of 
that name, but he may have written poems too (possibly hymns). 
Or, as has been suggested, he may be the son of the tragic poet (we 
know from the ypa¢y that his father was also called Meletus), and 
Socrates may mean that he had a family interest to defend. 

€5 «kal trav wodituxdv. Anytus was a master-tanner, as Cleon had 
been before him, but he was also one of the two or three leading 
statesmen of the time. There is a real point in making him a 
representative of two classes. He is the type of those dyutovpyoi 
who fancied that, because they knew their own business, they were 
wise in other matters which they knew nothing about (22d 6). 
There cannot be any doubt that Socrates maintained the doctrine 
of ‘one man, one trade’, which Plato represents him as making the 
foundation of his ideal state (Ref. 370b 4 sqq.), and this sentence 
is a gentle reminder of his objection to business men in the govern- 
ment. 

Schanz and Wilamowitz (Paton ii. 48, 2. 3) follow Cobet (V.L. 
299) in deleting cat rdv wodtrtkdy, though these words were already 
read by Diogenes Laertius (ii. 39). Schanz thinks the words spoil 
the ‘bitter mockery’ of representing an eminent statesman as 
merely the representative of the dnuuouvpyol, while the obscure Lyco 
is chosen to represent the politicians. Surely that would have been 


mere impertinence and very unlike Socrates. As the words stand 
they certainly imply a criticism, but it is quite courteous in form. 


425 amoxpuipapevos ... tmocreAdpevos, ‘without concealment or dis- 
simulation’, The metaphorical use of imooré\\erOat, ‘to take in 
sail’, is common in the orators. Cf. e.g. Dem. 1 § 16 rip idiay 
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dopddetay oKoroiv® wmoorethacba, 4 § 51 ovdev vtmoore\apevos 
, > 4 U > c rd 
merappnotacuat, So Eur. Or. 607 érel Opactivyn kody tmoareAdy eyo. 
2447 Em adrots tovTos dmeyPdvopar, ‘that it is just this that makes 
enemies forme’. Cf. 34.¢ 8 épytaGels avrois rovrots. 


The reading atrois rovros is implied by the Armenian version 
and seems preferable to rois avrois of the MSS., which Adam 
explains as ‘‘‘for the same”, i.e. for saying this’. Schanz’s trois 
avrois rovras is hardly an improvement. 


Ill. B. The Defence of Socrates against Meletus (24b 3-28 a 1). 

It need hardly be said that this part of the speech does not 
contain the real defence of Socrates. That is reserved for the next 
section (28d 6 sqq.), after Meletus has been finally disposed of. 
All Socrates does here is to force from him the admission that it is 
really the old d:aBoA7 on which he is relying, a point which has 
been skilfully led up to in the previous refutation of the ‘old 
accusers’. But, if that is so, Socrates is being tried on a charge 
which is not only a baseless one, but one which the court could not 
legally entertain. This, then, is the proper place for a statement of 
the legal position existing in 399 B.C. 

The convention («wvv@jxar) sworn to in the archonship of Euclides 
(403 B.C.) provided, as we have seen (Zuzh. 4c 4 %.), for a complete 
revision and codification of the laws, which was not completed till 
the archonship of Xenaenetus (401/o B.C.). These laws were to have 
validity from the archonship of Euclides onwards (rots d€ vémors 
xpnoOat an’ EvkdeiSov apxovros), and no law could be appealed to 
which was not entered in the new code (dypdde O€ véum ras dpyas 
py XpnoOat pnde wept €vds). Moreover, no psephism could override 
alaw (Wrydiopa dé pndev pyre Bovdrs pyre Sjpov vopov Kupt@repoy etvat). 
The effect of these provisions was to invalidate all yypiopara passed 
before the archonship of Euclides, and therefore, among others, the 
psephism of Diopeithes (Zw¢h. 3 b 7.) directed against Anaxagoras. 

For the decrees carried by Patroclides and Tisamenus see 
Andocides 1 § 73 sqq. Prof. Vinogradoff suggests (Hist. Jur. 
ii, 100) that the psephism of Diopeithes served as a juridical basis 
for the prosecution of Socrates. That, however, is impossible in 
view of the enactments just mentioned, and, moreover, it prescribed 
procedure by ecicayyedia, which would certainly have been adopted 


if it had been competent, since it released the prosecution from 
personal responsibility. Nor were the provisions of the psephism 
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incorporated in the new code which regulated eisayyeAia by a special 
Statute (efcayyeAtixds vdpos). Now, whatever view we take of the 
general veracity of Andocides, there can be no doubt that the 
account he gives of the legal position at this date is correct. It is 
confirmed by the statements of Aristotle’s ’A@nvaiwv TMoXtreta (c. 40), 
so far as these go; and, what is even more important, Andocides 
was speaking in the presence of Anytus, one of the authors and 
leading supporters of the Amnesty, whom he calls upon to speak in 
his favour at the end of the speech. In these circumstances it is 
quite incredible that he should have misrepresented the legal effect 
of the enactments which he enumerated. 


From this it follows, in the first place, that Socrates could not 
be charged with any political offence committed before the archon- 
ship of Euclides. It could not be brought up against him that he 
had been ray ey Gore petvdytwyv, nor could anything be said of his 
relations with Critias and Alcibiades, though these things doubtless 
weighed with Anytus. It was, however, impossible for Anytus of 
all men to countenance any violation of the Amnesty. His loyalty 
to that was beyond all question, since he suffered grievous personal 
loss by refraining from demanding restitution of his property con- 
fiscated under the Thirty, as we know from a speech of Isocrates 
which belongs to this period. It was, of course, for this very reason 
that Andocides was able to call on him to speak for him in this 
very year. 

Isocrates 18 § 23 GpacvBovdos kal “Avuros péystatoy pev Suvdpevon 
Tay ev TH TWoAEL, TOAN@Y Oe areorepnuEevor xpnudtwy, ciddres Se Tos 
amoypayarras, Guas ov roApaow adrois dikas Nayxdvery ovde uynoLKaKely, 
GX «i kal wept Trav Gdwy paddov érépwv Sivayrar SiarparrecOa, aXN’ 
ody rept ye Tay ev Tais cuvOnkats ivoy Exe Tois GAots akovow. 


It is less creditable to Anytus that, in order to get rid of Socrates, 
he stooped to make use of the fanaticism of Meletus. It is doubt- 
less due to his influence that the latter’s dvrwpocia was couched in 
such vague and obscure terms. In particular, everything that could 
suggest the psephism of Diopeithes is studiously avoided. There 
is not a word about rd peréwpa and, as we shall see, it is extremely hard 
to say what is meant by cava datudvia. Of course Socrates under- 
stood all this quite well, and his defence against Meletus is chiefly 
devoted to showing that he really meant what he did not venture to 
say, or rather, perhaps, what Anytus would not allow him to say. 

1b 5 ¢tAdqodry, ‘patriotic’, the regular word in the days of the city- 
state. Later writers use diAdrarpis, referring to national (Hellenic) 
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patriotism. Barbarians, who had no wéAets, but only €6vn, were 
said to be matprdrat, not woAira, if they were of the same nation, 
and the word is accordingly used of slaves (Thracians, Syrians, &c.). 
It does not mean ‘patriot’ in Greek. 

2467 déSonep éxépwv «tX., ‘as if they were another set of accusers’. Cf. 
19 b3 éamep... karnydpor. 

a’, ‘in turn’, The reference is to 19 b 3. 
b8 ge 8é mws SSe. Socrates does not profess to give the exact 

words. There are two other versions, one of which professes to be 
exact. Phavorinus (ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 40) says that in his time 
(that of Hadrian) the avtwpocia was still preserved in the Metroon 
(where the Athenian archives were kept), and that it ran thus: 
Tdde eypawaro kal dvrwpdoato MéAntros MeAnrov Ttrdeds Swxparer 
Swppoviccov "AhwrexnOer* adiket Swxpatnys ods pev 7) wots vopiCer Oeods 
ov vopit@r, erepa Se katva Satpdyua eionyovpevos. adixet dé kal Tovs veous 
Stapdeipwr. tinua Odvaros. Xenophon says (Mem. i. 1, 1) 7 pev 
yap ypapy kar’ avrod roidde tis vy. adsKet S@xparns ods pev Hy modus 
vopiter Oeovs ov vopitwy, erepa Se kaa Saipdua eiohéepaov. adiket dé Kal 
tovs veous StapOeipwy. This agrees well enough with the version of 
Phavorinus, which has every appearance of authenticity. It is not, 
of course, the ypad7 as originally put in by Meletus, but the final 
form of it as adjusted and sworn to at the avdxpiots. That alone 
would be before the court and would be preserved in the archives. 
It is in correct legal form, as shown by the parody in Ar. Wasfs 
894 eypaWaro | Kiar Kudabnvateds AdBnr Ai€wréa, | tov rupdy adiKety 
dre pdvos KarnoOev | rov SixeAexdy. Tinua kA@ds oUKwos. Xenophon 
does not reproduce the legal formalities, and he substitutes eiagépav 
for elanyovpevos which seems to be the correct term. At any rate, 
the accusers of Phryne prosecuted her zuter alia as xawov Geod 
elonyntprav (Att. Proc. 366, 2. 472). 

On the other hand, the formulation of the charge put into the 
mouth of Socrates in this passage differs considerably, particularly 
in the order in which the counts of the indictment are given. Here 
we must remember that Socrates is represented as improvising, and 
therefore as quoting from memory. If he had attached any impor- 
tance to the exact wording, he would have asked the clerk to read 
the document in the usual way. Now, in his eyes, there can be no 
doubt that the charge of d:afGopa ray véwy was the only serious 
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part of the accusation, and it is natural that he should put it first, 
just as he does in Huth. 2c 4. It is for the same reason that he 
returns to it after the really earnest part of his defence (33 c 8 sqq.), 
and treats it in a very different manner from that he adopts when 
he is only trying to confuse Meletus. 

dbuxetv . . . StadOelpovra, ‘is guilty of corrupting’. Cf. Euth. 
5d om. From Politicus 299b, c we learn how Plato understood 
this charge at a later date. Cf. esp. b6 sqq. mparov pev pare 
larpixoy atrov pyre KuBepyytixdy dvopalew ada perewpodsdyov, adodé- 
oxny twa aogiorny, 8 ws SiapOeipovra GAdovs vewtépous Kal dvarrei- 
Oovra énttiber Oar kvBepyntiky Kal iarpexn ju) KaTA vopous ... ypa\rapevor 
eioayev tov BovAdpevoy ois eEearw els bn tt Sixacrnpiov' dy S€ mapa 
tovs vépous Kal Ta yeypappeva 56 meiGew etre véous etre mpcaBuras, 
Koddfew trois érxarois. The reference to the accusation of Socrates 
is unmistakable ; and it can only mean that, in Plato’s mature judge- 
ment, the real motive of Anytus (who was not an extreme democrat) 
was that he doubted the loyalty of Socrates to the mdrpios modireia 
(cf. esp. Polzt. 299 c 6 ovdev yap Sev rdv vouav elvat coparepov.. . 
efeivar yap T@ Bovdopeve pavOdvew yeypappeva kal marpia €On Kelpeva). 
That is very much the position he is made to take up in the passage 
already quoted from the Zeno (18b 2 #.), and the two passages 
taken together give us Plato’s view of the matter at least. It has 
been denied that diapOopa ray véwv was a legal offence, and we 
certainly have no quite conclusive evidence that it was. It is, 
however, likely in itself, and it would fit in very well with the laws 
of Solon referred to in Aeschines 1 §7sqq. Cf. § 7 mpdrov pév yap 
mept ths coppoovtyns Tay maidwy ray juetepov evopobérnoay . . . emetra 
Oevrepoy rept tay petpakiwoy, tpiroy 8 eheEns mept trav addy 7ALKLoy. 
Moreover, as Taylor has pointed out (Var. Soc. 3 sq.), Isocrates, in 
the speech [epi ris avr:décews, pretends that he is being tried on 
a charge of d:abOopa trav véwv (which in his case means teaching 
them rhetoric fora fee); and, though this is an avowed fiction, we can 
hardly suppose he would have had recourse to it, if such a charge 
had not been a possible one. Now, it is a curious fact that, in the 
very few cases of prosecution for dagcBea of which anything is 
known, other charges were tacked on to the main charge (cf. e. g. 
Plut. Per. 32 ’Aoracia dixny epevyev doeBelas, “Epyimmov Tod Kop@do- 
mo.ov Sidxovros Kal mpookatnyopotyros ws Tlepixdet yuvaixas éevOepas 
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eis TO attd dottaoas imodéxorro), Nevertheless, the charge of 
dcéBea must have been the leading one, or the instruction would 
not have fallen within the competence of the BaotAe’s. That is an 
additional reason for holding that Phavorinus and Xenophon have 
preserved the true arrangement of the ayrwpocia. 

ov voptforra, ‘not acknowledging’ by giving them the worship pre- 

scribed by vdpos, ‘use and wont’. Cf. Xen. Jem. iv. 3,16 vope woheas. 
The charge is one of nonconformity in religious practice, not of 
unorthodoxy in religious belief. In Herodotus (who was a some- 
what older contemporary of Socrates) voyifew with a simple infini- 
tive or with a simple accusative means ‘to practise’ or ‘observe’ 
as a custom or institution (see the numerous examples in L. and S. 
s.v.). That is how Xenophon understood the charge, and on such 
a point his evidence is valuable. The answer he puts into the 
mouth of Socrates (Aol. 11) is that everybody, including Meletus 
if he liked, could have seen him sacrifice at the public festivals and 
on the public altars (ev tats Kotvais €oprats Kal emi ray Snpociay Bayar). 
There is no evidence, in fact, that a ypap) do«Beias would lie for 
anything else than an overt act of sacrilege or blasphemy affecting 
the worship and ceremonies of the state religion, above all of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. The case of Anaxagoras is the exception 
that proves the rule; for it was preceded by a psephism framed by 
Diopeithes (Plut. Per. 32) eicayyéANeoOar Tovs ta Oeia py vowiCovras 
i) Adyous mepl rdy perapoiov SuacKoyras. That seems to imply that 
the ordinary procedure was felt to be inadequate for the purpose in 
view, while the expression ra Geta px) vopifovras seems designedly 
chosen to suggest neglect of religious practice rather than hetero- 
doxy. Soeven the typical @eos, Diagoras of Melos, does not appear 
to have been prosecuted for his opinions, but for blasphemous utter- 
ances with regard to the state cu/éus. Cf. [Lysias] 6 § 17 (Meletus ?) 
ekeivos prev yap (Sc. Ataydpas) Aéy@ mepi ra adAdOrpra lepa Kal eopras 
noéBet, ovros dé (sc. Avdokidns) épy@ wept ra ev rH avrov méhet. The 
prosecution of Protagoras for doéBeta is a baseless fiction (Gr. Phil. 
I § 89). Finally, when Lysias says (12 § 9) ore Geovs otr’ avOparous 
vopiter, he can only mean ‘has no fear of God or man’. There can 
be no question of ‘not believing in’ human beings. 

For the Herodotean use of vopitey cf. e.g. vopicery yA@ooar 
(1.142, iv. 183), Povyy (ii. 42), domida, dopu (v. 97), Tartyyupw (ii. 63),and 
especially iv. 59 rovrous pev (ros Beovs) mavtes SKvGat vevopuixact, oi 
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8é kahevpevor Bacirntoe Skat kai TH Towerdéwve Ovovor. «. aydApara 
6€ kai Bapods .. . ov vopiCovar moréev mAny “Apet* TovT@ dé vopicovor. 

érepa &¢ Saipdvia Katvd, Sc. vouifovra., It is much easier to say 
what this does not mean than what it does. We know from the 
Euthyphro (3b 2) that it was taken to imply ‘strange gods’ (kawoi 
Geoi), and Xenophon (AZo/. 24) must have understood it so; for he 
makes Socrates answer the charge by saying ovre QUav trict Katvois 
Saipoowy (not Satpoviors) odre duyds ovire vopitwy GXous Oeods avarépnva. 
We have seen, however, that there is no noun-substantive daindvioy 
in classical Greek (Zu¢h. 3b 5 7.), so we must certainly not trans- 
late the phrase by ‘strange divinities’. Of course we can say rd 
Saipdrioy (abstract collective) as a euphemism for 6 Oeds, just as we 
can say 10 Ociov (Euth. 4e 2.), but that does not entitle us to 
speak of @ Saipdmoy or to use dacydva in the plural for ‘ divinities’. 
We can also speak of the ‘divine sign’ as 76 daipdmoy, ‘the divine 
something’, but that cannot be pluralized either. Rather we must 
interpret ra dayzdvea here as equivalent to ra Oeia in the psephism of 
Diopeithes and understand it of religious observances or practices 
(cf. Luth. 3b 6 os... katvoropodytés cov mepi ra Oeia), From 27c1 
it is quite clear that it stands for Sarudva mpdypara, and Herodotus 
(ii. 65, 66) uses @eia mprjypara for religious practice. Why the 
charge was formulated in this peculiar way we can only guess. It 
may be that Anytus fought shy of the expression kawovs Geovs, 
which Socrates attributes to Meletus in uth.3b2. The ‘strange 
gods’ of Ionian cosmology were an old story, and it might be a 
breach of the Amnesty to rake them up. In that case we can see 
why Socrates insists on discussing the ‘old accusers’. On the 
other hand, Anytus knew very well that Socrates had been asso- 
ciating with Pythagoreans even since the archonship of Euclides 
(an essential point in his eyes); and, though his notion of Pytha- 
gorism was probably vague, he doubtless knew that the followers of 
Pythagoras had been expelled from southern Italy just because they 
had tried to set up an international religion superior to any state, a 
thing which could not be reconciled with the ideals of the zarptos 
mo\ureia. However that may be, it will be safe to translate xawa 
Saipdvia vouifovra by ‘ practising a strange religion’. 

It may probably be inferred from Philostratus (Apollonius of 


Tyana iv. 18) that ra dada was used in a similar way in the 
mpoppynors (the ‘fencing of the tables’, as it used to be called in 
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Scotland) at Eleusis. The hierophant | there justifies his refusal to 
initiate Apollonius by saying : Hn yap dy more pujoat yonta, pnde ry 
"Edevotva dvoiéat dvOpame ny kabape ra Satoma (‘unclean in his 
relation to things divine’, C.G.S. ili. 168). 


24C5 Sti omovdy yaprevriferar, ‘that he is a solemn trifler’, ‘that he is 
playing a solemn farce’ (schol. T evrpamedeverat, oxanrer). The 
suggestion is that Meletus, who is in deadly earnest, is a fimce-sans- 
rire (cf. the Hellenistic omovdoyeAows). The charge is repeated 
below 26e 7, 27a 7, d6. 
C6 fa8tws, femere, ‘lightly’, i.e. ‘recklessly’. Cf. Crito 48c 4 trav 
padlws droKxrewviytov, 
eis dyAva Kabiotds dv@pammous, ‘bringing people to trial’. The ex- 
pression eds dyéva is a fixed one like ‘to trial’, and may quite well be 
used with a plural. 


Cf. Antipho, Tetr.T.a § I Tous xabapovs els ayéva kabiordvras, Lys. 
19 § 6 éray wodXol emi TH adrH airia els ay@va KataoT@owy, 27 §6 es adyova 
karaorayres, Xen. Rep. Lac. 8, 4 apxovras ... mepl rns Wuyns els ayava 
kataotyjoat. There is no need, then, to read ayévas with W. 


C7 dv... eeAnoev. All through this passage Socrates plays on 
the name MéAnros. 


Ill. C. The lnterrogatory (épwrnois) of Meletus, 24 c 9-28 a I. 

CQ «at pou Setpo ktA. Cross-examination of witnesses was unknown 
to Athenian judicial procedure; but, on the other hand, either 
party was entitled to interrogate the other, and the party interro- 
gated could not refuse to answer (z#f/ra 25d 2). Cf. Dem. 46 § Io 
Tow avriWlkow émavaykes elvat amoxkpivacbat adAnAoLs TO epwTepevor, 
paprupey O€ pn. There is an épernois, though a very short one, in 
Lysias Against Evratosthenes (§ 25), introduced by the words 
avdBnOr ody prot Kal ardxpivat Ore dy oe épwrad, and also in 22§5. In 
the speech Against Agoratus there are two places (§§ 30, 32) where 
an EPOTHSIS® is indicated, one introduced by dméxpiwat 67 por and the 
other by kai poe améxpwat. Aeschylus has reproduced this feature of 
Athenian judicial procedure in the Eumenides (586 sqq.). In Rhet. 1. 
18, 1418 b 39 sqq. Aristotle gives some hints on the right methods 

of épwrnots, and refers to this passage of the Apology (27d 92.). 
Socrates does not condescend to use serious arguments against 
Meletus ; his purpose is simply to show that his accuser does not 
understand his own dyrwpoocia. It is not to the point, then, to 
complain that the arguments are ‘sophistical’, It was legitimate 
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and necessary for Socrates to show that the ostensible charge was 
a mere pretext, and that could be most effectively done by making it 
clear that the nominal prosecutor did not even know what it meant. 
It was perfectly fair to lay traps for him in order to bring this out. 

Artistically this interrogatory serves as a foil to the serious part 
of the speech which follows it. 

A. The first part of the epwrnots (24c 4-26a7) deals with the 
charge of corrupting the young. 

(a) Socrates entraps Meletus into making the assertion that all 
other Athenians improve the young, while he alone corrupts them, 
which is against all analogy (24c 4-25c 4). This is a genuine 
Socratic point of view, and is developed in the Cri¢o (47 a sqq.). 


mept twAclotou IT: wept roAdod BW. This is doubtless an ancient 
variant. The superlative is to be preferred as less common, and 
as giving a better sense: ‘Isn’t it your chief concern that ...?’ 


d4 pov yé cor, cum id tibé curae sit (acc. abs.), another allusion to 


d5 


e. 


Harr 


the name Mentos. 

eiodyets tovroict, ‘you bring me before the judges here’. The 
regular term for bringing a case or a person into court is eicaye, 
the regular construction being ciodyew eis (rods) Sixaords (cf. Zim. 
27 b 2 ciaayaydvra aitovs ws cis Sikacras nas), or eis (rd) Stkacrnproy 
(cf. below 25d 5, 29a2, and 26a2 dcdpo ... elodyew). In this 
sense the passive of eicayew is eiotévar (cf. 17 ¢ 5 cis buds eiorevat, 
29C 2 ov Seiv eue Sedpo cinedOciv, 7) émetd) eionhOov xrd., though in 
Gorg. 521c 4 and Laws 915c 3 we have cicaxOels eis dikacrnptor. 
For the corresponding substantive cf. Crifo 45e3 9 «icodos rns 
dikns eis TO StkaaTnpioy ws eiondGer. 

This seems to be the only instance of eiodyw c. dat. in this sense ; 
but as the dative is found with other senses of the verb, this cannot 
be called impossible with Cobet. 

cor ovSév pepeAnnev: the play on the name once more. 

Ot vépo.. That is the answer every Athenian democrat would 
naturally give, and he would naturally go on to say that the good- 
ness of the man and the citizen was to be learnt from one’s fellow- 
citizens. Socrates only makes Meletus give the same answer in 
a more exaggerated form that Anytus himself gives deliberately in 
the Meno (92 € 3). 

mparov, ‘to begin with’. 
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24€3 Ovror... ot &xacral, ‘These gentlemen, the judges’. 
Cobet deletes of d:caorai and writes ovro’. That spoils the sen- 
tence by destroying the touch of hesitation in the answer. 


€5 owtow. The external evidence is strongly in favour of the 
more commonplace zoey (TW), and the marginal correction in B 
is not by ‘recens b’ as Schanz says, but by B? (Arethas). Still, 
mo.ovgty is not likely to be a blunder, and Schanz’s quotation of 
Meno 94 ¢ 2 rovrous éraidcvcey ra te Gdda €b kal érddaucay Kad\duoTa 
*A@nvatwy iS much in point as showing that we have here a real 
Jinesse of language. 
€Q ed... A€yas, ‘that is good news’, cf. ed ayyéMtes. We must 
repeat Aéyets in thought to govern wodArjv a>Poviay, but in a slightly 
different sense, ‘ you tell of’. 
€I0 ot 8 dkpoarat, ‘the listeners’, i.e. the audience present in court. 
From Homer downwards 6é often serves to introduce animated 
questions. 
2545 ’AAN dpa...pri..., UM... 
ot év 74 éxxAnota, of ekkAnovacrai. The unusual term éexxAnovaoris 
is found also in Gorg. 452€ 2 ev Sitxacrnpiw Sikaoras Kal ev Bovdev- 
tnpia Bovdevrds Kal ev exkAnoia exkAnotaoras, Euthyd. 290a 3 
Sixactay re kal exk\notactay Kal ray GAAwv oydov. In all these 
instances there seems to be an accommodation of the form to that 
of the terms with which it is associated. The same explanation 
may be given of all the Aristotelian examples cited in Bonitz’s 
Index. The regular expression was of éxk\nowdfovres (cf. the title of 
Aristophanes’ ’Exk\notdfovoat). Here we see the accommodation 
actually being made as an afterthought. 
ar2  IloAAny yé pov katéyvwxas Svortvyiav, ‘That is a great misfortune 
you lay at my door’. For xarayvyvaokety ti twos in the sense of to 
‘attribute’ or ‘impute’ a weakness or fault to any one see Euth. 
z2bi#., and cf. Dem, 30 § 38 rocavrny tpay ciibeay Karéyyoxer. 
(Not ‘You have condemned me to great unhappiness’, as Fowler 
renders.) 
b2 «ts pév ms wxtA. This is an application of the characteristic 
Socratic doctrine of 6 émaiwy who alone is fit to be an éemordrns. 
It is more fully developed in C7ito 47 bsqq. See the notes on that 
passage. 
C3. dpedaav. .. pepéAnwev: another play on the name Meletus. 
(8) Socrates argues that no one will make his neighbours worse 
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if he can help it; for he himself will be the first to suffer from their 
badness (25 c 5-26a 7). 
9C5 ampds Avds Mente. Cf. Meno 71d 5 & mpos Ocdv, Mévor. Else- 
where © mpos Ards (26e 3) and ® mpos Oecd» are used without a 
vocative. Cf., however, Laws 662c 6 & mpos Atds Te Kat ’Amd\N@vOS, 
® dpiorot ray avdpav. 
C6 & +dv, ‘my dear sir’, the only place where ‘this colloquialism 
occurs in the (genuine) works of Plato. 
Hesychius says it is mpocpypa tinricns AéEews, Neyerar S€ Kal ew 
eipwveia modAakis. No convincing etymology of tdav has been sug- 
gested. It is occasionally plural in sense. 


C8 ros del... dvtas, ‘those who are at a given moment...’ (dei = 
éxdorore, ‘from time to time’, ‘for the time being’). 

d2 ai ydp 6 vépos ktA: cf. Dem. 46 § 10 (quoted 24¢ 9 7.). 

d5 épe ciodyers Sedpo: cf. 24d 5 7. 

dg tndrxdoSe dv. Meletus was véos ris kal dyvos (Euth. 2b 8). 

€3 . Kakdv te AaPetv im’ aitod, ‘to get some harm from him’. The 
tmé is correct ; for kaxdy Tt AaBety is treated as a passive. But az’ 
avtod is also correct; cf. Xen. Oec. 1, 8 (kav) am’ airod Kaka 


AapBavy. 

It is not quite accurate to say with Adam that ‘tm’ adrod is Cobet’s 
conjecture, now confirmed by T’. The vulgate reading was wn’ 
avrov, and am avrov makes its first appearance in Bekker. Cobet 
himself does not claim im’ avrod as his own conjecture; for he says 
(V.L. p. 342) hoc mendum non Codicibus sed Editoribus imputan- 
dum est: optimi enim libri im avrov servant et indocte am’ airovd ex 
detertortbus est receptum. That is not quite correct either; for B 
has az’ avrov, though Bekker omitted to mention the fact and thus 
misled Cobet. We know now, however, that tm’ airod is the 
reading of T and are quite free to adopt it. 

le I> otpar St ofS2.. ., negative of ofuar de xal..., Euth. 3e 5%. 
1€6 Hei Srapdcipw, dkwv (sc. diapGeipe), ‘or, if I corrupt them, it is 
involuntary’. ‘The ellipse gives snap to the argument. 

The reading of BW is ij «i duafpOcipa, dkwy, though 7) ¢« is written 

Over an erasure in B. Schanz, for some reason, does not say what 
the reading of T is; but, as he attributes the vulgate reading 4 
d:apeipw (which he retains) to Stephanus, we are left to infer that 
T also has #) ef StapOeipw. However that may be, the reading surely 
) carries conviction, and it is strange that so many editors should 
have rejected it for the tame 7 diapdeipw. Naber’s «i diadbeipa, 
dtapbecipw tikay is even worse. We want a strong emphasis on 
} axwy, and the ellipse gives just the right effect to it. 
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2642 T&v ToLovTwv ... Gpaptnpdrav.. . eiadyev, ‘to bring into court 
for such (i.e. voluntary) offences’, The genitive is the genitive of 
the charge used with verba iudicialia like hedyew and dioxew. The 
words kal dxovoiwy are explanatory of ray rovovrer. 

423  SiSdckew Kat vovderetv, ‘to instruct and reprove’, the first two of 
the progressive series S¢ddoxewv, vovbereiv, xohatev. See Luth. 
5b 4. The prosecution would only be justifiable if it were a case 
for the third, as is explicitly stated below (cicdyav tods koddcews 
Seopévous a6). 

a4 édv paw, ‘if I am instructed’ (uavOdvew as virtual passive of 
6.dacxetv), 

Tavoopat & ye dkwv tod, ‘I shall cease what I am doing involun- 
tarily’. A relative clause with the antecedent suppressed may 
represent any case required by the construction, whatever the case 
of the relative may be (cf. Euth. 3c97.). As mavoya takes the 
genitive, the relative clause here represents a genitive. An exact 
parallel in Phaedr. 242 ci (of the ‘divine sign’) det d¢ pe emioxe 3 
ay péedXw mparrew. 

This is far simpler than to assume a harsh ellipse of mop. 
Schanz’s ob ye dkav mo is less idiomatic than the reading of the 
MSS. Neglect of this principle has often caused needless difficul- 


ties about the text of Plato. The legal phrase "A@nvaiwy 6 Bovdd- 
pevos ols €£eort (= rovrwy ois éfecrt) is a good example. 


B. Socrates entraps Meletus into the admission that he charges 
him with complete atheism, and then shows this to be inconsistent 
with the indictment which accused him of introducing katva Sarpoma 
(26a 8-28 a 1). 

Meletus would naturally fall into the trap at once; for we have 
been told that those who studied natural science were generally 
believed to neglect the worship of the gods (18 c 3). Even if they 
used the word @eot of ‘Chaos, Respiration, and Air’, the ordinary 
Athenian quite rightly believed they were not using it in its accepted 
sense. Aristophanes undoubtedly meant that Swxparns was aGeos 
when he called him 6 Mydtos (Clouds 830). 

On the other hand, Socrates is quite entitled to show that by 
adding the charge of introducing kava Saudia Meletus had tacitly 
dropped the charge of atheism, since the acceptance of daydéma 
implies the acceptance of daivoves, and that in turn the acceptance 
of 6cot. The argument is no doubt purely verbal, but it is good 
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enough for Meletus. It at least makes it quite clear that no one 
understood daiudva in the sense of ‘ divinities’, Cf. 24c I 2. 
a8  ovto pév #5q SHAov. It is not quite clear from Schanz whether 
W adds éoriy with T or not. There can hardly have been room for 
it in B, and it is better away. 

I ovre péya otte pixpdv: cf. 19¢ 47. 

2 éeAnoev: the play on the name once more. 

5  tavra, object of dddcxwy (‘interlaced order’), 

8 dv viv 6 Adyos corty, i.e. ods viv A€youev, ‘of whom we are now 

speaking’, rather different from sept dy 6 Adyos eartiv. 

CI wmorepov... is answered byc5 7... 

C2 vopifew etvat tivas Oecovs. By quietly interpolating civat, Socrates 
takes advantage of the ambiguity of voyife, which means ‘think’ 
when followed by the accusative and infinitive. This way of 
speaking is also found in Herodotus. Cf. iii. 16 Hépoa... Gedy 
vopigovar eivat mip. Socrates is determined to bring out the real 

meaning of Meletus, so he must show that belief in Saudia (mpay- 

; para) implies belief in 8atpoves. 

dr vat, sc. yévnrat ; ut guid? ‘What makes you say that?’ Cf. 

Symp, 205 a 2 iva ti b€ Botderat edOaipay etvat 6 BovAdpevos SONAL. 

Clouds 1192 iva 7] tt mY évny mpoaeOny } 

ove HAtov ovSe ceAHvyY kTA. It is essential to the argument that 

Helios and Selene were not regular objects of worship in the public 

religion of Athens. At this date they were not identified with 

Apollo and Artemis (C.G.S. iv. 136sqq., li. 457 sqq.), and the 

scanty traces of Helios-worship at Athens are of late date. In 

Aristophanes, Peace 406 sqq., we are told that Helios and Selene 

are betraying Hellas to the barbarians, and the reason is given, 

| dru) vi) Ala | qyeis pev ipiv (the Olympian gods) Ovopuer, rovrouar d€ | of 

BapBapor Ovovow. Socrates raises this issue deliberately, as he 

wishes to expose the true character of the old d:aBodn by showing 

that Meletus is really thinking of his association with the school of 

Anaxagoras, though he could not say so, now that the psephism 

of Diopeithes was invalidated by the Amnesty. He does this by 

inserting «iva after voui{o. No Athenian could be expected to 

} worship Helios or Selene, but he might ‘think them to be gods’, 
since Helios was the great god. of Rhodes, and Selene was 
worshipped at Elis and elsewhere. 
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& dvbpes Sixactal. Meletus employs the formula which Socrates 
avoids (17a I #.). 

Tov pév HAtov Aiov erA. Socrates has skilfully entrapped Meletus 
into blurting out what he really meant all along (cf. uth. 3b 2 u.). 
The doctrines of Anaxagoras were notorious (E. Gr. Phil.® § 133), 
and Socrates had been the éraitpos of his successor Archelaus, but 
it was impossible for him to be accused on that ground. If the 
prosecution had been based on the psephism of Diopeithes, 
Socrates could have replied that it was invalidated by the Amnesty, 
and would have been entitled to put in a rapaypad7n, which would 
have given him the right to speak first and to have further pro- 
ceedings suspended till that issue was determined. 

*Avatayépou ole. katnyopeiv; ‘Do you think it is Anaxagoras you 
are accusing?” The suggestion is that Meletus is hopelessly out of 
date, and this is all the more emphatic if we accept (as I feel sure 
we must) Taylor’s view that the trial of Anaxagoras took place 
¢. 450 B.C. (see C.Q. xi. 81 sqq. and E. Gr. Phil.® § 124). 

dtetpous ypappdtwv, ‘unable to read or write’, ‘illiterate’. This 
clearly implies that there was already a reading public at Athens. 

ei mavu toAdod, ‘at the very outside’, lit. ‘if (you buy them) at 
avery high price’, cf. Alc. 123.¢ 6 kéopos tows dévos py@v mevrnKovta 
ei wavv ToAdOd, Gorg. 511e 1 cay maymodv ... dvo Spaxpas empaéaro, 

Spaypis... mprapévors. The editors express surprise at the low 
price of the book, but we must remember that it would be a very 
short one, and that the cost of production would be small. In the 
absence of copyright there were no ‘royalties’ to pay and no 
expenses of distribution or advertising. The bookseller had only 
to invest a small capital in literate slaves (say 5 minae a head) and 
to provide papyrus and ink. Moreover, it is misleading to say 
that a drachma was ‘about 1od. of our money’; for that ignores 
the change in the purchasing power of silver. It was something 
more like four shillings and sixpence. 

éx THs opxnotpas. This name was given, not only to the orchestra 
in the Dionysiac theatre, but also to the part of the Agora where 
the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton stood. Timaeus men- 
tions this in his Lexicon (’Opynorpa’ ro Tov Geatpou pécov xepior, Kai 
rémos émupanis eis maviyupwy, évOa ‘Appodiov kat Aptirroyetrovos eikdves), 
which goes to show that the early interpreters of Plato understood 
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the present passage to refer toit. There is no evidence that the 
book-market (ra 8:8dia, Pollux ix. 47) was there, but it is hardly 
possible to understand the words of the text otherwise. The old 
view, that Socrates means to say that people could buy the 
opinions of Anaxagoras ‘from the orchestra’ by paying to see the 
tragedies of Euripides, is most improbable. The price of admis- 
sion to the theatre was only two obols. Besides, as Schanz 
remarks, they would not have learnt in this way that the doctrines 
were those of Anaxagoras, which is the whole point. They might 
just as well be those of Socrates, who was known to be intimate 
with Euripides. Above all, the words kai olet avrovs ameipous ypap- 
pare eva can only refer to reading the book for themselves. That 
is decisive. 

ovtTws droma dévra, ‘so strange’, ‘so singular’, that their author- 
ship could not be forgotten. In the Phaedo (98 c 2), where he is 
expressing his early disappointment with the book of Anaxagoras, 
Socrates uses the same word. Anaxagoras, he says, made no real 
use of Mind as a cause, but assigned all causality to dépas... kal 
aidépas kal Udara ... kal GAXa Toda Kal aroma. It must be 
remembered that, for an educated Athenian in the second half of 
the fifth century B.C., the cosmology of Anaxagoras really was 
retrograde. He still held, for instance, that the earth was flat, 
though the Pythagorean discovery of its sphericity must have been 
well known at Athens (E. Gr. Phil.8 §135). In the Piaedo (97 d 8) 
we are told that this very question (mérepoy 9 yi mAareia eorw 7) 
oTpoyyvAn) was one of those on which Socrates had hoped to get 
some light from the book of Anaxagoras, whom he never seems to 
have met. That is an argument for Taylor’s view (cf. 26d 6 7.). 
If Anaxagoras had remained at Athens till just before the Pelopon- 
nesian War, it is impossible to understand how Socrates could have 
failed to know him personally. Xenophon, too, was aware, either 
at first hand or, more probably, from Plato, that Socrates had criti- 
cized the cosmology of Anaxagoras. Cf. Mem. iv. 7, 6 xuwduvetoa 
& av edn kai rapapporvica (‘to go out of his wits’) rdv radra (sc. ra 
O'pavia) peptpuvdvta ovdev Hrrov i) "Avakaydpas mapeppdyncer 6 péycotov 
ppovncas emi rd tas ray Oedv pnyavas eEnyeioOa. One of the theories 
he criticizes is just that mentioned in the text (rov jdtov Aidov 
dudmupoy civar), It is not to be believed that Socrates ever spoke 
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cf Anaxagoras in this way, but it is quite probable that Xenophon 
is right in saying that he insisted on the unimportance of such 
inquiries in comparison with self-knowledge. Cf. Phaedr. 229e 4 
enol de mpds avra (mythological speculations) ovdapas éort exon’ TO 
dé airtov, & pire, rovrov rdde. ov Svvapuai ma Kata Td Aedduikoy ypapypa 
yvdvat €uaurdy’ yedotov 817 por paiverat TovTo ért dyvootdyra Ta GANOTpta 
okorety. 
25e6 “Amortés y’ et krA. ‘What you say is incredible, and that too, 
as I think, to yourself.’ Greek prefers the personal expression, 
which is not natural in English. The point Socrates is making is 
that Meletus understands the accusation so little that he can be 
made to contradict himself without difficulty, 
e8 dteyvés, ‘just’. Cf. Auth. 3a 7 m. 
27a ovvrievtt StaTrepwpéve, ‘making trial of me by composing a 
riddle’. The first participle is subordinate to the second. 
a2 xaprevtilopévov, i.e. copifopevov. Cf. 24C¢ 5 m. 
a8 por daiverar ktA., ‘on what grounds I hold this to be the 
meaning of his words’. 
tatta déyev, SC. Adiked Zwxpdtns Geovs ov vopitay, ada Geors 
vopicay (27a 5). 
AQ Smep... mapytycdpnv: cf. 17 c 6 2. 
BI pi CopuBetv: cf. 17d 1 2. 

3. “Eotw dons «tA. The following argument has two stages which 
must be carefully distinguished. It is shown (1) that delzef in 
Saypovia (mpaypata) implies belief tn Saipoves (27 b 3-c 10), and 
(2) that belief in Saipoves implies belief in Oevi (27 c 10-€ 3). 

b4 ov vopife, sc. elvas, 

b5  kaipy ddAa wai ddAa SopuBeiro, ‘and not make one interruption after 
another’. Meletus feels that he has been trapped. For the expres- 
sion cf, Xen. Az. i. 5, 12 dAdNos... Kal diAXos, efra moddoi, Vii, 6, 10 
peta TovTOV GAXos aveotn bjoiws Kal Gddos, Cyr. iv. 1, 15 ei 8 amAnoras 
Xpopevor ravry (SC. TH Sov) GAAnY Kal GAnv Tetpacdpeba Staokery Krd. 

bg 16 émi tovr ye, ‘my ext question’. The phrase is not simply 
equivalent to ro pera rodro, but introduces the statement (or, as 
here, the question) to which the others lead up. 

CI é@ Sars ktA. This sentence makes it clear (1) that daudme 
means dSaidva mpaypara, and (2) that Socrates is deliberately 
playing on the ambiguity of vouiter and vopifer eivat. 
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C4 ‘Os dvnoas 6tt..., ‘How good of you to answer—reluctantly 
and under compulsion’. Socrates required a major premiss for 
his syllogism, and now he has got it admitted. For the phrase 
cf. Hipp. mi. 373.a 4 aorep dé dpte ef Oédets poe arokpiverOa, mdvu 
évnoes, Ar. Lys. 1033 v7 Al aynoas yé pe. 

C5 ovKobv Saipévia krA. This is the minor premiss, which is already 
admitted in the indictment. ‘New or old, no matter, I at least 
(GAX’ otv . .. ye) acknowledge divine things of some sort.’ 

C7 Swpscw is equivalent to dvrapdcw (cf. dvrwpocia), The éa- in 
such compounds expresses reciprocity or contention. 

év t] Gvtiypady. Harpocr. WAdrop dé év ry Swxpitovs amodoyia rd 
ard KaAei avTwpociay kal dvttypapyy. It means presumably the 
Officially attested copy of the avtwpocia (19 b 3 7.). 

Bekk. Anecd. p. 200, 12 kowds d€ eorw avtiypadpy ev tais dikas 
tais Snpogiats ta Tay SikaCouevoy ypdppara mepi Tov mpadyparos Kat Tov 
evyovros kal rov Siwkortos. 

CIO rlOnpr... ce Spodoyotvra, ‘I set you down as admitting it’, He 
can fairly do that, since Meletus has admitted the major and minor 
premisses, of which this is the conclusion. 

movs &¢ Salpovas ktA. This is the secomd step in the argument 
(cf. b 3 #.), and its conclusion is: Belief in daipoves implies belief 
in Oeoi. 

dr ys 4 0d; ‘yes or no?’ 

d4 cimep Salpovas fyotpar...d7 émeadHmep ye Saipovas }yodpar, 
The protasis is repeated in a slightly altered form after the apodosis 
(aba), a common Platonic idiom. If daipoves is only another word 
for Ocoi, cadtt guaestio. In Homer it is difficult to draw any dis- 
tinction between eds and daiper, though in later writers, especially 
in Plato himself, the conception of daiuoves as intermediate beings 
becomes important. Cf. esp. Symp. 202d 13. 

ds5 ot’ av ety xrd., ‘this will be the ingenious riddle I attribute 
to you’. For aivitresOar cf. 21b 3 #., and for yapvevtifecOar cf. 
245m. 

dg 4 & vwpdav xrA. Observe that the nymphs are goddesses. 
They are mentioned here in order to bring in the case of demigods 
who have a mortal father and a divine mother like Achilles, who is 
definitely called jpideos below (28c 1), as Thetis is called deds 
(28c 5). Itis this that justifies the insertion of pyre fpwas at the 
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end of the argument (28a 1). Then é tivwv dAdowv «td, refers to 
human mothers. 

dv, i.e. €€ Sy. The preposition is not usually repeated with the 
relative if it has been used with the antecedent. 

ais dv dvOpamwv «vA. In the Aeforzc Aristotle takes this as an 
instance of the second type of eparnors. 

Rhet. TY. 18, 1419 a 5 Sevrepov dé dray 7d pev pavepov 7 7, TO O€ é €pa~ 
THoavre didov 7) a ort Saree" mudd pevov pev ‘yap bet ry play mpdracw By 
7 pooeporay TO Pavepov, ada TO Tupmépac pa cirrelv, olov Zaxpdrns 
MeAjjrov ov pdcoovros abrop Geovs vopiCery elpnkev ec i Saupovedy Te héyot, 
Oporoyhoavros € 7 IPeT0 el ovy ot daipoves 7} row Geay maides elev jj Geidy Tt, 
dyoavros O€ “earw obv”, épn, “ doris OeGv pev maidas ot-rat eivat, eovs 
6¢ o¥;”. It will be seen that Aristotle quotes from memory as usual. 
As a matter of fact Socrates does épwrav To pavepsy, i.e. that belief 
in datjdyia implies belief in daipoves. 

éorep Gv ci tts kTA., ‘as if a man were to believe in the existence 
of the children of mares or, it may be, of she-asses’. As we are 
speaking of mothers (i) ¢x vuppay 7) €k tiv@y Gddov), it is at once 
suggested that we are to take immwy and dvwy as feminine. The 
mule proper has an ass for sire and a mare for dam, but there is 
also the hinny, which has a stallion for sire and a she-ass for dam. 
These correspond to the two classes of @cav aides mentioned above, 
the children of mortal men and nymphs and those of gods and 
mortal women. For this classification of jpwes cf. Crat. 398d 1 
mavres... yeydvaow épacberros i) Oeov Oynrns 4) Ovnrod Beas. Then 
Tovs fpidvovs is maliciously added to suggest rovs mptbéovs. 
Simonides addressed the mules of Anaxilas as dedNorddap Oviyarpes 
inmey (fr. 7). 

TatTa ... arometpmpevos fav, ‘ by way of making this experiment 
on us’, i.e. the experiment described above (27a 1) diaretpapeve" 
"Apa yv@oerat KTA. 

&s ob tod avrod ktA. This is a puzzle at first sight, and no doubt 
was meant to be so. Socrates has been playing with Meletus all 
along, and this sentence (which should be read rapidly) is intended 
to leave him gasping. Nevertheless, it works out quite correctly 
if we take time to it. The first point is that a man who believes in 
Satpovia will necessarily Lelieve in Geta (rod adtod éotw Kal Sapévia 
kal Ocia fyeto@ar). That is the second stage in the argument (cf. 
27 b 3 2.), and it is out of the question that Meletus should con- 
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vince any sensible man that it is wrong. With «ai ad we revert to 
the first stage of the argument, where it was shown that belief in 
Saiyoves implies belief in @eoi (note the chiastic arrangement). It 
is out of the question that this same man (rod adtod is the man 
who believes both in Sauda and cia) should disbelieve in daipoves 
and @eoit. The words pate jpwas have given trouble, as the heroes 
have not yet been mentioned. See, however, d8 #., where it is 
shown that they are implied. 


I owe the interpretation of this sentence mainly to Mr. Garrod 
(C.R. xx. 212), and I now withdraw the doubts about the text which 
I formerly shared with other editors. 


IV. The divine mission of Socrates (28 a 2-34b 5). 


Having disposed of Meletus, Socrates makes his serious defence 
In form, it is a digression ; in fact, it is the most important part of 
the speech. 

It is by no means improbable that Socrates should have spoken 
in court like this. There would certainly be a considerable number 
of dicasts who could be counted on to understand him. In any 
case, we have here what Plato himself regarded as the true answer 
to the accusation. 

The introduction to this section, with its appeal to the example 
of Homer’s Achilles, raises the tone of the speech above the 
dialectical fence which was appropriate in dealing with Meletus. 

$a4 txavdxaitatra. This form of Jraeteritio (mapddes) is extremely 
common in the Orators. Cf. Lys. 12 § 79 ikava poi eort ra Karn- 
yopnueva, 31 § 34 ikava por voile eipjoOat, kairot wodAd ye Tapahirar, 
7 §Qa\AG. .. mEpi nev TOY Tpdrepov yeyeynpEevaY TOAA EXov Eireiy ikava 
vopit@ ta eipnueva. Here again Socrates shows himself not quite 
so strange to the Aé£ts of the courts as he professed to be. 
év tois éumpooGev, 23 a I sqq. 
a6 aipet, ‘is like to convict me’. The praesens propheticum is 
specially common with verbs like aipé and dXioxouas, as may be 
seen from the examples in S.C.G. § 194. 
I have given the reading of T rather than the aipynoa of BW, 
which is more likely to be a correction. 
a8  woAdovs Kai dAAous kal dyafovs dvSpas, ‘many other good men 
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too’. The first cai is not co-ordinate with the second, but the phrase 
moot kat GAAot, ‘many others too’, is combined with aoddoi kat 
ayaGoi, ‘many good men’. 
28br  aipyoe. For the finite verb after oiua cf. Gorg. 460a 34aAX’ eyo 

pev olpat... kal radta map énov padnoerat. The same construction 
is implied in the common use of the nominative after ofa: dé xai 
(cf. uth. 3e 5 7.), 

Here too the aipjaew of BW looks like a correction. 

obdev . . . Setvov pj ev pol org, ‘ there is no fear of its stopping at 
me’, For ovdev dewdv cf. Phaed. 84b 4 ovdev Sewdv py PoBnOn, 
Gorg. 520d 5 ovdev Sewdy aito pyrotre adixnOy, Rep. 465 b 8 ovdev 
dewov pn mote... Stxoorarnon. For the impersonal (or rather sub- 
jectless) use of toracda cf. Ar. Eth. Nic. Z. 9, 1142a 29 ornoerat 
yap Kaket. 

b6  tmodoyifer Oar, ‘to take into account’, a metaphor from book- 
keeping, literally of an entry fer contra (cf. Crito 48d 4). Then 
ktvSuvov is ‘risk’ rather than ‘danger’, tod fijv 4 reOvavar being 
added because that is the alternative of which one takes the risk. 
A man ‘risks his life’ and also ‘risks death’, 

b7 8rov m... dheAds ot, a man who is good for anything’. Cf. 
Euth, 4€ 9 ovdév yap iy pov ddedos etn, Crito 46a 2 et te Kal pKpov 
npav dpedos Hv, 54a 9 elmep ye Tt Sedos adrav €or, and several times 
in the Laws. 

bg avAcr, ‘poor creatures’, ‘ fools’ (certainly not ‘bad’, as Fowler 
translates it). It was only of his folly that the objector thought 
Socrates should be ashamed, The meaning of gavAos depends 
very much on the context in which it stands. Here it is the oppo- 
site of avdpa Grov tt kal opixpov dpedds corey. 

CI Tdv tpOéwv. The application of this term to the Homeric heroes 
is correct. Cf. 2. xii. 23 nuOéwv yevos avdpav, Hes. Op. 159 avdpav 
jnpawy Oeiov yévos, ot kadéovrat | nulOeor. 

C2 6 tis OérSos tés «tA. The reference is to //. xviii. 94sqq., 
when Thetis appears to Achilles after the death of Patroclus. The 
same scene is alluded to in Sym. 179 e 1 sqq. 

C3 mapa 16 aicypév te topetvar, ‘in comparison with dishonour’, 
‘when the alternative was disgrace’ (Church). 

C4 Sore... C85 8 todo dxovcas, anacoluthon occasioned by the 
parenthesis. 
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The omission of 4 wai in B is a mere slip occasioned by oat 
The words are in TW, and were at once supplied by the contem- 
porary corrector of B ( 2): 


et Tipwpyoets, fut. ind. in ‘ monitory ’ protasis. 

C7 avtikxakrA. //. xviil. 96 avtixa yap ro éerta ped “Exropa morpos 
€TOiMLOs. 

d2 Adértixa wrA. J/. xvili. 98 atrixa reOvainy émel ovx dp’ epeddov 
éraipw | krewopeva erapivat, 104 GN’ fat rapa yynvoly, erao.ov axOos 
apovpys. The substitution of kopwviow for érmovov only means that 
Plato is quoting from memory as usual. The most familiar texts 
are the most exposed to misquotation, and it was not very easy to 
verify quotations in papyrus rolls. 

d4 py... ota, zum putas. 

d7 tw dpxovros, ‘ by his officer’, As we see from what follows, 
Socrates regards himself as a soldier of God, whose orders he must 
not disobey. This has nothing to do with the ‘ divine sign’ which 
gave only prudential and negative intimations. 

dg padiv trodoylopevov... mpd tod aicxpod, ‘taking dishonour into 
account before everything else’, the danger of death, &c., being 
a secondary consideration. So Crito 48d 3 py od déy trodoyi- 
Cerba ovr’ ef aroOvyjoxew Sei... ovr Addo Griody maaxELY mpd TOU 
adixeiy, 

Jiro Seva av einy eipyacpévos... ci xrd., Sit would be strange conduct 
on my part if, whereas on those occasions I..., in this case I 
should...’. Another form of the azgumentum ex contrariis, for 
which see 20c 62. 

CI ods tpets ciAcobe dpxew pov. All military offices were filled by 
election (xe‘porovia), not by lot. The dicasts are regularly addressed 
as tpeis because they represent the sovereign people in its judicial 
capacity. 

For the construction Schanz compares Ditt. Sy/. 79 (101), 13 of 


Tpnpevor umd Tov Snpou elomparrey Ta obethopeva Xpijpara, Lys. 30 
§ 29 Nexdpaxov eiieobe dvaypapev Ta madtpta. 


‘e2 & MoreSalg, 432 B.C., when Socrates was about thirty-seven. 
In the Symposium (219 e §sqq.) Alcibiades gives an account of the 

conduct of Socrates on that campaign. It was there that he once 
stood in a trance for twenty-four hours, and that he saved the life 
1@ de) 
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of Alcibiades. The military record of Socrates was highly dis- 
tinguished, a fact which should never be forgotten in estimating his 
character. 

év "AudturéAe. This is the only reference to Socrates having 
taken part in a battle there. It has been generally assumed (by 
myself among others) that the famous battle of 422 B.c., in which 
Cleon and Brasidas lost their lives, is meant; but there are serious 
difficulties about this. We know that Cleon had only 1,200 hoplites 
under his command (Thuc. v.2). It is very unlikely that it was neces- 
sary to call up the older men for a distant expedition to provide such 
a force as that, and Socrates was over forty-seven at the time. It 
seems more probable that the reference is to the fighting which 
accompanied the founding of Amphipolis in 437-6 B.C., when 
Socrates was about thirty-two. If he took part in the siege of 
Samos in 440 B.C. (cf. Cvzto 52 b 6.) it is pretty safe to assume that 
he saw service elsewhere between that and Potidaea. Whichever 
view we take, the three battles are out of their chronological order, 
but it is perhaps easier to assume that Potidaea and the earlier 
battle of Amphipolis have been transposed than that this has 
happened with Delium (424 B.C.) and Amphipolis (422 B.C.). 

émt AnXlo (424 B.C.), not ev Andio, for it was not a town, but a 
temple and precinct of the Delian Apollo (cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 5, 4 ev 
AcBadecia... emi And\iw). Socrates was about forty-five at this time, 
but there is no such difficulty as there is about the battle of Amphi- 
polis two years later. On this occasion the Athenians took the 
field wavSnuwet (Thuc. iv. 90), and Hippocrates had no less than 
7,000 regular hoplites under him. In these circumstances a man 
of forty-five might very well be called up. In Symp. 221a2 sqq. 
Alcibiades is made to give a vivid account of the coolness and 
courage of Socrates in the retreat. Alcibiades accompanied him 
and Laches on horseback, and he compares his bearing favourably 
with that of Laches. In the Zaches (181b 1) Laches himself is 
made to say that, if the rest had behaved like Socrates, Athens 
would have been spared defeat. 

&omep wai ddXos tts, ‘like many another’. The phrase is a 
modest one, and has just the opposite effect to ef rts kal G\Xos. 

TatrovTos ... pe detv Liv, ‘when God assigned to me the post of 
living a life of philosophy’. ‘The infinitive dei is often pleonastic 
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in cases like this. The ordinary Athenian would no doubt think 
Socrates was referring to the Delphic oracle, but of course he 
meant more than that for those who knew him well. He was the 
servant of Apollo in quite another sense (Piaed. 85 a 2 7.). 

B85 diAdocohotvra ktA. Socrates regarded ro gitocodeiv as his busi- 
ness in life. Cf. below 29c 8and d5. Sotoo in Symp. 218 a 3 
Alcibiades speaks of himself as rv xapdiay 7 uxny... mAnyeis re 
kat OnxGeis td rOv ev pirocodia Adyar, ib. b 3 mavres yap Kexowwvn- 
kate THs Pioadpov pavias. From these passages (and many others) 
it is equally clear that Socrates did not employ the term in the 
popular sense which is implied in Herodotus (i. 30), and which 
survives in Isocrates, with whom it means something like ‘culture’. 
I have pointed out elsewhere (E. Gr. Ph.’ p. 278, 2. 1) that there 
are grounds for ascribing the use of the word in a deeper sense to 
Pythagoras and his followers. It was this which Socrates intro- 
duced (for the first time, so far as we can see) into Athens. 

342 eiodyou: cf. 24d 5, 

23 dwevOdv rH pavreta. The verb deOeivy is a solemn one, and is 
generally used of disobedience to God or the State (cf. zz/ra b 6). 
The ordinary Attic word for ‘to disobey’ is drei (see below 
29C 1%.). 

a6 & ov ofSev, sc. ris to be supplied from the subject of the infinitive, 

as often. 

7 008’ el tuyxdver, ‘whether it is not really’. 

I xatrouxrh., ‘but surely this is just the reprehensible kind of folly’ 

(the pronoun assimilated to the predicate in gender as usual). The 

reference is to 21 d 5. 


The reading kairot rests only on the authority of Eusebius, but it 
commends itself at once. With the reading of the MSS. (kai rovro) 
we must take avrn 7) éroveidioros together, ‘ this reprehensible folly’ 
(of which we have spoken already). 


b3  rovrw, ‘by this much’, dat. of measure of difference, like b 4 te 
and rovte dv (sc. painv diapépe), Kai évradéa, ‘in this case too’, 
as in the cases mentioned above 21d 5,22c6,22e4. Then av 
(b 5) implies painy coparepos eivar 

b6 dmeGeiv: cf. 29a 3. 

b7 mpd o¥v TOv kakdv xKTA., an extension of the use of mpé with tmo- 
AoyiferOa above 28 d g (see note z Joc.). 
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ovd’ ci ktA. suggests some such apodosis as ov pi) matc@pat diro- 
copey, but the construction is interrupted by the clause about 
Anytus and resumed in an altered form at c5 ef pot xtA., and once 
more at d I ei otv pe ktA., where also bo ci... ddtere is altered to 
d2 «i... ddiotte to suit the apodosis etmou’ dv «tA. The effect of 
holding on the protasis like this is to add emphasis to the apodosis 
when it does come. 

*Avite amirrioavtes, ‘refusing to do as Anytus bids you’. 

The vulgate had dret@noavres, and dzevOety is certainly used above 
(29a 3; b6). It is, however, a solemn word (see 29a 37.), and 
dmoreiv is the ordinary Attic for ‘to disobey’ (so even Herodotus 
vi. 108 and the tragedians). Cf. Suidas amoret’ Ootixy’ 16 dzrevOecy, 
Aéyouce b€ Kal dmiotiay ri ameiberay, kat dmictos 6 py TeLOdpevos. oT 
IlAdroy. It would probably have seemed exaggerated to use a word 
like dreifeiy of not doing what Anytus told them to do, so the 
reading of the best MSS. (BTW) is to be preferred. 

8s <py ktA. This must certainly be a quotation from the actual 
speech of Anytus as ovriyopos, and it suggests, what would be pretty 
clear in any case, that he had hoped Socrates would remove himself 
from Athens before the trial came on. As he had not chosen to do 
so, the death penalty had become inevitable. There is a similar 
argument in Aeschines 1 § 192 «i pev dace rev émirndevpateov 
Tipapxos Oikny, dpxnv evkoopias év tn TéAEL KaTagKevdoeTe’ el O anoder- 
erat, Kpeitrwy iy 6 ayav pi) yeyevnpevos. In certain cases it is better 
not to prosecute than to prosecute and fail to secure a conviction. 
The possibility that Socrates might have avoided the trial altogether 
is also hinted at in Cr7Zo 45 e 3 1) cicudos ris Sikns els ro Sikaarnptov 
os elandOev edu pr) ceived Oetv. 

wiv apxyy, fat all’, used only in conjunction with a negative in 
normal Attic. 

Sefipo eiceAMeiv, ‘to be brought into court’, e’aépyoua being the 
virtual passive of elodyw (24d 52.). For Sedpo = cis jas, els rd 
Stkacrnptoy, cf. 26a 6 Sedpo be elodyets. 

ei Stadevtotpny. The use of the fut. opt. implies that Anytus used 
the monitory protasis «i diahevfera, ‘if he is to slip through your 
hands’. Cf. the passage of Aeschines quoted on cI. 

#8y [av]... StapPaphoovtar. It is probable that all instances in 
Attic writers of dv with the future indicative should be emended, 
and it is generally easy to do so (S.C.G. § 432). 
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In the present case, av may be due to dittography of the syllable 
87 in 765n, 64 and ay being constantly interchanged in uncial writing. 
See also 30 b 8%. 

domafopar... kat dA, ‘I have the utmost regard and affection 
for you’. Cf. Ref. 607a 1 dideiy pév yp Kal dondfecOat ws bvras 
BeXdriorous eis dcov Sivavrat, 

évexvipevos: Cf. 23b 7 €vdeixvupat dre ovk Core aodds. 

méAews Tis peyiotns KTA. Such a description hardly fits the 
Athens of 399 B.C., but it is a fine touch to make Socrates use 
the language of the Periclean age, to which he really belonged. 
The words codia and icyvs are also used in their Periclean sense, 
and refer to the artistic glories and imperial might of an Athens 
that had passed away. For the construction cf. Dem. 19 § 69 
*A@nvaiot, ris éhevbepwrdrns mddews. 

xpnpatov... défns cal tipfis... dpovicews 52 kal GAnPelas, This 
enumeration implies the doctrine of the ‘tripartite soul’; for it 
gives the objects of 16 émiOupnrixdv, Td Gupoesdés, and To oytoriKdv. 
We have the authority of Posidonius for saying that the doctrine 
in question was really Pythagorean. See Phaed. 68c 2 x. 

povqcews ... kal GAnOeias. In Plato there is no distinction 
between dpévyois and codia. Cf. Euth.2c6n. 


Tis WuyxfisktA. Socrates appears to have been the first Greek to 
speak of the yvy7 as the seat of knowledge and ignorance, good- 
ness and badness (cf. my paper, Zhe Socratic Doctrine of the Sout, 
in B.A. 1915-16, pp. 243 sqq.). It followed that the chief duty of 
man was to ‘care for his soul’ (émpedeioOa tis Wuyns ores dru 
dpoviperarn kal Bedtiotn €orac), sometimes more briefly expressed 
as émipedcioOat aperns Or émtpedeio@ar avtov, whence the importance 
of the argument in A/c. 130a 7 sqq. that the self (atrds) is the soul 
(Wvxn). For the phraseology cf. below e2, 30b 2, 31b 5, 36c 6, 
39d 7, 41e 4. So Laches 186a § mpodvpotpevor aitoiv (roiw téow) 
Ori apioras yeveoOat ras Wuyas. This rule of émpédcca yuyx7s was the 
fundamental thing in the teaching of Socrates. There are a good 
many traces of it in Isocrates, who is hardly likely to have borrowed 
it from Plato, who was considerably his junior. 

Isocr. 15 § 290 airod mpdrepov 7) TOv airod Toijcacdae Thy én 
péAccay ... pnd ovrw xalpew pnd péya ppoveiv ert rois dAows ayabois 
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as emt rois év ty Wuyy Oia THY madeiay eyyryvopéevois. The phraseo- 
logy here is distinctly Socratic, and we know from the Phaedrus 
(278 e 5 sqq.) that Isocrates had been a éraipos of Socrates. 

29E€4 épyoopa... eberdow...édAéyEw... Note the climax: ‘I shall 
question him, examine him, and convict him’, 

3923 81m av evrvyxdvw movnow, ‘I shall do this for whomsoever 
I meet’, not ‘ta whomsoever’, which would be expressed by the 
acc. 

a4  paddAov 88 rois dorots «tA. These words mark the distinction 
between Socrates and the itinerant ‘sophists’,. When what we call 
nationality is in question, the proper legal term is dards as opposed 
to févos and pérouxos. Cf. the law of Pericles which excluded from 
the citizen body és dy pr) e& dupoiv dorow 7 yeyovas (Ar. AO. Tod. 
26, 4). 

a8 pire copdrov émperctobar etA. The call to Wuyjs empedeca is 
repeated with solemn emphasis. We are to understand that this 
is the central thing in the teaching of Socrates. 

After mpérepov we expect 7, but ovr@ shifts the construction to os. 
Similar shifts from ‘than’ to ‘as’ are not unknown in familiar 
English. Nearly alike are 36d6 below and Ref. 526c1 Kai 
pny... & ye peil@ mévov mapéxer pavOavoytt ... ovk dy padiws ovde 
mohha Gy eVpots ws toiro, There seem to be about five clear 
instances of ws after a comparative in classical Greek (Schwab, 
Syntax der griechischen Comparation, Heft ii, p. 156). It is not 
very surprising that Greek occasionally expresses this relation as 
Latin, French, and German regularly do (guam, gue, als). 

b3 aA éE dpets xphpata xtd., Sit is goodness that makes money 
and everything else good for men’. The subject is ypjpara kal ra 
édAa Gmavra and dya0d tots dvOpdmos is predicate. We must cer- 
tainly not render ‘from virtue comes money’! This is a case 
where interlaced order may seriously mislead. As Socrates was 
now ev mevia pupia (23b 9), he could hardly recommend dpery as 
a good investment. 

b7 = mpés tatra, ‘in the face of that’. With an imperative mpos ratra 
expresses defiance; it implies that the speaker’s mind is made up 
and cannot be changed, so that the other party must act 2” the light 
of that. The phrase is specially common in tragedy, cf. e.g. Eur. 
fr. 910 mpos trav” ore xp1 kal madapdobw kth. So also Charm. 176c 8 
mpos tavta ov ad Bovdcvov Ort Toinjoets. 
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ov Gv woqocavtos, representing ov« dy rroumjoauu, ‘there is no 
chance of my doing otherwise’. 

The MSS. have soujoovros, another apparent case of dy with 
the fut. pep. (cf. 29c¢ 4 #.), but Cobet’s correction is easy and 
practically certain. In Dem. 18 § 168 the MSS. have cupmvev- 
odvtey ay, and there the correction is quite certain, since the future 
of TvEew is TVET Opal. a 

modddkrs tebvavar, ‘to die many deaths’. As damodvyoxey means 
‘to be dying’, the perfect re@vdva is regularly used for ‘to die’ in 
such phrases, Cf. 41a 8. So Dem. 9 § 65 reOvavat pupidkis Kpeirrov 
#) xoNakela Te moujoa Pitinmo, Ar. Frogs 613 ef moror jdOov Sedp’, 
€0ehow reOvnkevat. 

My SopuBette ktA.: cf. 17d I #2. We are no doubt to understand 
that the words just uttered by Socrates provoked a disturbance. 
The dicasts would be amused by the heckling of Meletus, but to 
defy the Demos to do its worst was another thing. That is what 
Xenophon means by the peyadnyopia of Socrates and finds so 
hard to understand, though he cannot deny it (see Introductory 
Note). 

éppetvaté po, ‘pray abide by’. ‘The proper use of éupéve c. dat. 
is of abiding by an agreement, promise, or covenant (éppéve r7 
Sporoyla, tT ovvOnky, Tais orovdais, &c.). Here ots éSenOqv means 
the promise I asked you to make (17d I and 20e 4). 

Oepirdv, fas, ‘permitted’, as we say. Socrates states one of his 
fundamental convictions with great solemnity. It is that the only 
real injury that can be done to any one is to make him a worse 
man. That is because the only real injury is an injury to the soul. 
Cf. Crito 44d 6 sqq. 

4 dtupeceev, ‘or might disfranchise me’, Cf. Rep. 553b 4 
h exmecdvtra (= eEeacGerta) 7) atipwbévta Kal ry ovoiay dracay 
azroBahévra. 

The MSS. have aripdcecev, which would mean ‘he might dis- 
parage’ or ‘despise’ me. The proper word dripooeev was restored 
by Elmsley from Stobaeus (iii, p. 150,15 Hense). In Reg. 553b 
quoted above, though ADM have preserved dripwéévra, F has 
artpagGévra. The confusion is not uncommon, as the technical use 
of dripos, a aripa in Attic law had been forgotten. In Laws 762d 5 
mepl ras Tov vewy apxas jryuwdcOw macas the meaning is, as Adam 


says, more general, but Schanz may have been right in reading 
nripoocOw. Ignorance of the verb armoiy has even led the scribes 
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to foist the Homeric verb dripaw (= Att. driuafw) on Isocrates 
(15 § 175) rovs dé cvxoharroivras aripnréov (dtiyuwréov corr. Cobet). 
30€2 drexvas, ‘literally’, Cf. 18c 7,d6, Euth. 3a7 2. 
ei kal yeAovdtepov eitmetv apologizes for the fanciful simile. 
€3  Tpooxeipevov, additum, ‘attached’, perf. pcp. pass. of mpooribévat, 
cf. mpooreOykévar € 6. 
e4 valcorépa, ‘rather sluggish’, Suidas vwOécrepos’ Bpadvrepos. 
The form vwéporép» (T) is equally good, but this is the sort of 
case where B should prevail. 
€5 id piwmrds twos, ‘by a sort of gadfly’ (tabanus, Fr. taon). That 
this is the meaning appears from the whole tenor of the passage, 
and especially from 31a 1 tavraxod mpockalifev, ‘settling on every 
part of you’, and a4 kpotoavtes (see note zz doc.). The idea of 
many editors (including Schanz) that pi is used here in its 
secondary sense of ‘spur’ does not merit refutation. There 
would be no occasion to apologize for such a comparison as 
yeAoudrepor. 
e€7 va fkaorov. Socrates insists on the individual character of his 
appeal. Cf. 31b 4 idia éxaorw mpooidvra, 36¢ 3 TO idia ExaoTov... 
evepyeTely KT). 
31a 4  kpovoavtes, ‘with a single tap’—as you would a piwy (Riddell). 
This is quite inconsistent with the idea that piwy means ‘a spur’. 
It is the gadfly settling on the drowsy person that makes him wake 
up and kill it with a tap. 
Though Schanz supposes pvay to mean ‘a spur’, he says ‘vel. 
das Gedicht Culex’! 
a5 padiws, ‘lightly’, ‘without thinking any more about it’, Cf. 
24c 6, 
a6 «i ph twa «tA., ‘unless God in his goodness to you should send 
you another’. The verb emiréumrew is regularly used of the gods 
(see L. and S.); cf. Phaed. 62¢7 mplv avaykny rwa Oeds emiréun, 
Phaedr. 245b6 6 épws ... ek Ocdv emiméurera. (See also Crito 
46c 5.) It does not mean ‘send to succeed me’ (Williamson). 
br 0d yap avOpwrive gore, ‘it has not the look of a merely human 
occurrence’, i.e. it appears to be something beyond the range of 
merely human agency. ‘No merely human motive would account 
for...’ It is clearly implied here that Socrates was not originally 
a poor man. 
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DBS émpedctoOar dperiis, i.e. emmedeioOa rijs Wuxns omrws éorar ws 
Bedriorn. 
ei pev 1... dreAavov, Sif I got anything out of it’. 

b7 — etxov dv twa Adyov, ‘my conduct would be intelligible’, A thing 
is said €xew Adyov when it admits of something being said in 
explanation or justification of it. This is then personalized, as here, 
on the same principle as dyjA0s ejut. Cf. 34b4 7. Cobet para- 
phrases the words by «t\oyoy dy te éroiovy (7d eddoyoy is that of 
which it is easy duddévar Ad yor). 

bg dmavacxuvtijoat, ‘to have the effrontery to say’. Cf. Dem. 29 
§ 20 ovros 8€ TO pey rp@ruv arnvaicxivret, ‘at first he tried to brazen 
it out’, 54 § 33 ecw drat amavacyuvtycwot tives Kal Ta Yrevdy pavepas 
ToApnowot paptupey, The az- has the same force as in dravOadiCopa 
(374 3). 

C4 “Iows av otv tA. Socrates goes on to explain his abstention from 
politics, and here at last we come to something which he does refer 
to the ‘divine sign’. It is far the most important inhibition any- 
where ascribed to it, but it is exactly on a level with the others in 
two essential respects, (1) it is negative, and (2) it refers to conse- 
quences and not to right and wrong. 

C5 Kat wodumpaypovd, sc. tadra, ‘and meddle with other people’s 
business’ (cf. ro tpérepov mpdrrew det xrX. b3). Cf. Rep. 433a 8 

| To Ta avTov mpdtrew Kal py ToAuTpaypoveiy. Socrates was not an 

ampdypey in the strict sense (which was sometimes counted a virtue), 
but was woAvmpdypnoy in private (i8{g) and dmpdyney in public 
(Snpoota). He would certainly incur the censure implied in the 
Speech of Pericles (Thuc. ii. 40, 2) povor yap Tov... pndevy Tarde 
(sc. rOv TwohittK@y) peTexovTa ovK ampdypova adN’ axpeioy vouiCoper. 

C6 dvaBaivev eis ktA., ‘appearing before the Assembly’. Cf.17d 2. 

C7  rovrov &é aittév omy ktA. The way in which the ‘divine sign’ is 

introduced here surely excludes the possibility of its having been 
mentioned by the prosecution. It is brought in as a thing with 
which the court was familiar, but which has not yet been referred 
to before it. Cf. Huth. 3b 5. and Taylor, Var. Soc. i, p. 13 sqq. 
It may be added that, if the accusation had referred in any way to 
) the ‘divine sign’, Socrates would have been bound to reply to it, as 
he could easily have done. Xenophon (Jem. i. 1, 3) indicates what 
the reply might have been. In any case Plato would certainly have 
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had to deal with the accusation from that point of view if he wished 
to defend the memory of Socrates. That he does not trouble to do 
so seems decisive. 

5 tpets pod xtA. This surely implies that no one could regard 
the ‘divine sign’ as a proof of acéBea. Since Socrates urges it in 
his defence, he can hardly have supposed it to be the foundation of 
the charge against him. 

Stu pou Yeidv mr wtA. Cf. Theag. 128d 2 eort yap te ela potpa 
Tapendpuevoy epol ex matdos apEapevoy Satpdviov. eart dé rovTo Parry, 
7 Otay yévnrat det prot onpaiver, O dy péAhw Tparrew, TOUTOY aroTpoTHY, 
mpotpéeme. O€ ovderore. It is clear that no distinction is drawn 
between Oetdy rs and Satpdyidy rt, and that both are adjectival. 

yiyverar, ‘comes to me’, the regular word in speaking of the 
‘divine sign’, Cf. Auth. 3b 5 . 

The word wry, which is added in all MSS., could only mean 
here ‘as a voice’ (pred.), and that seems very harsh. Below it is in 
place (d 3). Most editors delete it with Forster. 

8 84 kal KrA., guod scilicet. The phraseology is exactly like that 
in 19b 1 7 67 Kal meorevo@y xr. and must be interpreted in the same 
way. Socrates, as we have seen, professes to have no idea what 
Meletus really meant, and this is only another conjecture such as 
we have had before. The same idea had occurred to Euthyphro, 
and Xenophon at a later date adopted it, but that proves nothing 
(Zuth.3b5.). Anytus cannot have confused the datudmov onpeiov 
with xawvd daudma of any kind. That view was only plausible in 
the days when people used to speak of the daiudvov or Genius of 
Socrates. The real point of 6 84 (guod sczlice¢) and émKopodédv is 
simply this. Socrates ironically suggests that at /as¢ he has dis- 
covered what Meletus really meant by his grotesque charge. It is 
quite an afterthought. Unfortunately the Socratic irony has here 
as elsewhere been taken au fied de la lettre. 

dmorpéne pe... mpatrav. For the construction of dmorpérew c. 
inf. cf. Zheaet. 151 a 3 eviow pev rd yryvdpevdy por Satysmov aroKwdver 
ovveiva. The inf. mparrew does duty twice over, with amorpére 
and with péddo. Cf. Phaedr. 2421 del S€ we emioxer 6 dy pew 
mparrew (rd Satpdviov onpeiov). 

TOOT éotiv & por évavriodrar ra toAvtiKd mparrev. In the Republic 
(496 c 3) Socrates ascribes his abstention from politics to the ‘sign’, 
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just as he does here. He says 10 8° jpérepoy ovx ako eye, 
TO Saipdmov onpeiov? 7 yap mov tit G\\@ 7) ovdevi Tov Eumpoobev 
yeyovev. 

maykddws ... Soxet évavtiota8ar, Of course the divine sign never 
gave any reasons for its inhibitions, and Socrates is reduced to con- 
jecture. He naturally tries to discover what evil consequences it 
may have averted, and he concludes it to have meant that, if he 
had taken to politics, his mission would have been imperilled. 
He would have been put to death long ago, and that would have 
put an end to the benefits he was conferring on his fellow-citizens. 
This would be a sufficient reason for abstaining from politics; but, 
as he goes on to explain, neither the prospect of death nor anything 
else would have dispensed him from obeying the positive command 
of God, with which the divine sign had nothing to do. 

ei éy madar «tA. As the text stands, it ‘implies that there 
would have been but a brief interval between his déu¢ and his 
death’ (Adam). 

Cobet may have been right, however, in deleting the first waAau. 

dvayKkaiéy éor. ktA. Adam says: ‘In this impressive sentence 
Pilato (italics mine) appears definitely to renounce his early 
aspirations after political life.’ I quote this as an instance of the 
perverse way in which Plato is commonly interpreted. We might 
as well say that, in the speech ‘ Farewell! a long farewell, to all 
my greatness!’, Shakespeare renounces all intention of becoming 
a minister of state. 

wov .. . paxovpevov, iq. Tov peAAovra paxeloba, ‘the man who 
means really to fight for the right’. 

iSiwreverv GAA pr) Sypoorevewv, ‘(must do so) in a private and not 
a public station’. The words are commonly used in connexion 
with trades and professions, especially medicine, to distinguish 
what we call ‘private practice’ from state service. Cp. Gorg. 
514d 3 xdy ei emixecpnoavtes Snuoorevery mapexadodpey addAnAos ws 
ixavol larpol dvres xrh., ib. e 3 els rocovroy dvoias edOciv avOparous, 
Gore, mp idiwrevovtas ... yuuvdcacba ikavas riy réxvnv ... Snpo- 
auevew émxerpeiy kth. Socrates claimed (Gorg. 521 d 6) per’ dAlyor 
*AOnvaiwy, iva pr} cirw pdvos, emxetpel TH ws adnO@s TrohiTtKy TEXVN Kal 
mpatrew ta modTiKa pdovos Toy viv, but he was only able to do so 
because he confined himself to private practice. 
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Meyda 8’ éywye kt. Socrates proceeds to give two instances in 
which he had opposed the government of the day, regardless of the 
consequences to himself. There is nothing about the ‘divine sign’ 
here. It was not that, but his own judgement of what was lawful 
(vépipov) and right (dicacov) which guided him. 

Stu ovd’ dv évl «tA., ‘that not only is there no man to whom I 
would give way... but that I would even be ready to forfeit my 
life for not giving way’, The omission of od pdvoy or the like before 
éAAd kal gives emphasis to the sentence (K.-G. § 525, 5), while 088’ 
&v évi is much more emphatic than ovdevi dv. The interposed words 
pa} tmelewv 8€ stand for ef dé pu varerkdOoue (hence py). The emphasis 
and strong feeling of the sentence have produced a slight disloca- 
tion. It would run quite smoothly if Socrates had said dAXa kav 
aroolpny pn vreikov, 

The reading dua kai Gua dv (B) is explained by adda kal Gp 
dv (W). This means that there was an ancient variant dua 
for dAAd, arising from the frequent confusion of AA and p in 
uncials. 

doptiucad . . . kat Steavied, ‘vulgar commonplaces of the law- 
courts’. Cf. Gorg. 482e 3 oprixa kal Snunyopixa, ‘ vulgar devices 
of the mob-orator’. Socrates means that what he is going to say 
resembles the boasts which Lysias and his like put into their 
clients’ mouths. The words doprixdy and émaxGés (Seneca, de ben. 
il, 2, I molestum...onerosum) are specially used of vulgar self- 
laudation. Cf. Dem. 5 § 4 To déeyew .. . wep atrod ... Hyodpat 
oprixov Kal éeraxbés. 

GdAqv... ovSepiav... The Bovry as a whole was an apy7 and 
responsible (éevéuvos) as such, but the individual Bovdeurns held 
no apx7. We have here, therefore, an example of the idiomatic use 
of d\Xos so common in Greek, 

éBovAcvoa €, ‘ but I have been a member of the Council’. There 
is nothing in the tense to suggest that this was the only occasion 
on which Socrates was a member of the Bovd7. Indeed the aorist 
is the proper tense for repeated action in the past. Now we know 
from Aristotle (’A@. Ilod. 62, 3) that it was possible to be a member 
of the Council twice, and there is good reason, as we shall see 
(32 b 6.), for thinking that this was the second occasion on which 
Socrates had served. Iteration must have been common; for 
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otherwise 15,000 citizens would have passed through the BovdAy in 
thirty years. Moreover, we know from lists of mpurdvers that the 
number chosen from each deme was constant and varied with the 
size of the deme, and it is obvious that there must have been many 
8npuérat who had no time, or could not afford, to serve on the BovAn 
and some who were undesirable for one reason or another. As 
mpoxptors still existed (35 b 1 7.), we may be suré that admirers of 
Socrates like Crito would see that he was put on the list for Alopece. 
Nor is there anything inconsistent in Socrates accepting nomina- 
tion. To be a BovAevrns in his turn was not to play a part in 
politics, but to perform what was a citizen’s duty, just as military 
service was. 

Apav 4 dvdr ’Avtioxis. The official style is 4 "Avrioyls @uAn, but 
the presence of a second attribute 7a» makes all the difference. 

Cf. Meno 7ob 1 of rod cov éraipov ’Apiorimmov modtra Aaptoaion 
It is really like ras ev r7 "Acia modes “EAAnvidas (Xen. Ag. 1, 10) 
which Cron quotes. See S.C.G. § 673. I have therefore removed 
the brackets from the word ’Avtioyis. 

mputavevovoa, The Council of Five Hundred consisted of fifty 
members from each of the ten tribes, and the fifty members from 
each tribe acted as a standing commission of the BovAn for 35 or 36 
days in a normal year in an order determined by lot (Ar. ’A@, Tod. 
43,2). The members of this commission were called mpuraveis, and 
the tribe to which they belonged was said mpuraveveww. They had 
to decide zuter alia what business was to be brought before the 
ékkAnoia. 

Ste tpeis .. . €BovActoacbe, ‘when you decided by a resolution 
of the Council’. The Council can be referred to as ipeis just as 
the dixaornpiov can, since it represents the people of Athens. 
Xenophon gives a long account of the trial of the generals after 
the battle of Arginusae (406 B.C.) in the Hed/enica (i. 7, 4 sqq.), 
but he is rather vague in detail, as usual. The matter is fully dis- 
cussed by Grote (vii. 411 sqq.), who condemns the action of the 
Athenian people, though he pleads extenuating circumstances. 
His account of the trial still remains the best. The reference here 
is to the resolution of Callixenus which was carried in the Council 
and came before the Assembly as the Council’s resolution (Xen. 
Heil. i. 7,9). It was to the effect that two urns should be placed 
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for each tribe and that the herald should proclaim é6r@ doxotcw 
adikeiv of oTpatnyol OK dyeNdpevor TOS MUKHTAVTaS ev TH Vavpaxia, Eis 
thy mporepav Whpicacba, drw Sé pn, els Thy vorépay. 

I have preferred ¢Bovdevcacde (T) to ¢BotAecGe (BW). It would 
be very weak to say ‘when you wanted’, and would rather imply 
that they did not in fact do what they wanted. 

Tous Seka otpatynyovs ktA. This is not strietly accurate, since 
Conon was not accused and Archestratus was already dead. 
Moreover, two of the others refused to return to Athens and could 
only be condemned in their absence. Only six, therefore, were 
actually put to death, including Pericles, son of Pericles and 
Aspasia. We can only suppose that the phrase of deka orparnyol 
was so current that it came naturally to the speaker's lips. Plato 
must have been quite well aware of the facts, as he was of age at 
the time and was doubtless present. In the M/emoradilia (i. 1, 18) 
Xenophon speaks ‘with more definite inaccuracy’ (Riddell) ; for 
he says émOvupnoartos rod Sjpov mapa tovs véuous évvéa otpatnyovs 
pia Wp... amoxreivac mavras. Aristotle’s account is still worse. 
He says (AO. Hoa. 34) rods d€ka otparnyovs ... KptOnvat pia Xetporovia 
mavras, Tovs pev ovde ouyyavpaynoavras (Conon and Archestratus), 
tous 5’ ém addorpias vews owbevtas. Cf. Sandys zm oc. 

Tovs €k THs vavpaytas. The preposition is ek, not évy, because 
dyatpeio Oat is virtually a verb of motion. It is the regular phrase in 
this connexion. Cf. Lysias 12 § 36 rods ... orpatnyous, of évikwv 
vavjaxovrres, Ore Sid YXEywdGva ovy olot + E*acay ecivat Tors ex THS 
Gadadrrns avehéoOa, Oavarw e(nurdcare. 

aOpoous kptvev. Cf. Xen. Hell. i. 7, 34 pra iho admavras kpivew 
(Mem, i. 1,18 pia Wide... dmoxreivat mayras), as opposed to the 
proposal of Euryptolemus, xara 76 Kavyavod Wipiopa kpiverOat rovs 
avSpas dixa exagror. 

&s év to torépw xpbve wth. Cf. Xen. Hell. i. 7, 35 kal od moe 
xXpdv@ vorepoy peréuede rots “AOnvalors, Kal eyrndhicavro, oirwes Tov 
Sjpov eénmratnaav, mpoBodas aitdy eivat, Kal éyyuntas kataorijcat ws 
dy xpibdow, etvat 8€ kai Kaddléevoy rovrwr. mpovBdnOnaay dé Kal Gddot 
rérrapes, kal eO€Onoay Urd TOY eyyunoapevar, UoTEpoy Sé oTdvew@s TLVOS 
yevouevns, ev  Kreopay amébaver, anédpacav obra mpw KptOjvat. 
KadXikevos 5¢ katehOwy Ste kal of ex Lletpards els Td dor, picovpevos 
ind mavrov Aiw@ areOaver, 
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b6 kal evavtla abydicdpyy, ‘and voted against it’, i.e. against the 
proposal of Callixenus adopted by his colleagues (b2%.). Xeno- 
phon tells us a little more about this. He says (He//. i. 7, 12) that 
Euryptolemus and others maintained in the éxxAngia that the reso- 
lution moved by Callixenus in the name of the Council was illegal, 
but were compelled to drop their mpooxAnoeas by clamour and 
threats. Even in the previous meeting of the Bovdy, some of the 
mpuraveis had said they would not submit the illegal duaWndicis 
proposed in the resolution to the Assembly (od gackdvtay rpobjcew 
ty Siayndiow mapa Tov vdpov), but Callixenus rose and intimidated 
them so successfully that they all agreed to do so except Socrates 
(@poddyour martes mpobncew mv Sakparovs tod Swdppovickov’ obros 
& ovk én GAN 7} Kata vépoy mdavra moincew). There is not a word 
here about his being émorarns tv mputdvewy and refusing, in his 
capacity of chairman of the exkAnoia, to put the question to the 
vote. That statement only makes its appearance in the Memora- 
bilia (i. 1, 18 and iv. 4, 2), and it is hard to believe that, if it were 
true, the fact could have been passed over in silence both in the 
Apology and the Hellenica. Grote and E. Meyer both discredit 
it. On the whole, it seems probable that Xenophon (who certainly 
read up the Socratic dialogues of Plato before writing the JZemora- 
biliz) was misled by a passage in the Gorgias (473 e 6) where 
Socrates tells how on one occasion when he was émiorarns he made 
himself a laughing-stock by not knowing how to put a question to 
the vote (yé\wra mapcixyov kal ov jmriorduny emipnpiev). Even 
*Socratic irony’ will hardly justify this as a description of what 
happened on the present occasion. The Assembly was in no 
laughing mood. Moreover, so far as I can judge, if the émorarns 
had refused to put the question, it would have suspended the pro- 
ceedings for the time being, and that is how the matter is repre- 
sented in the historically worthless account of the proceedings 
given by the writer of the 4 xiochus (368d 6sqq.). What Xenophon 
describes in the He//enzca is only a courageous but ineffectual pro- 
test, and though Socrates did not at first stand alone in this, he was 
the only mpvravs who held out to the end, and is therefore quite 
entitled to say povos t&v mpuTdvewvy yvavTiiOnv ... Kal évavtia 


&pnprodpny. 
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The difficulty of identifying the occasion mentioned in the 
Gorgias with that here described was first pointed out to me by 
Mr. Justice Macdonnell of Northern Rhodesia in a memorandum 
of great value which he was good enough to send me. He was not, 
I think, aware that Grote had said ‘It can hardly be accounted certain 
that he (Socrates) was Epistates—the rather as this same passage 
of the Memorabilia is inaccurate on another point: it names wine 
generals as having been condemned, instead of ezght’. Meyer 
says (G. d. A. § 729.) ‘Bei Xen. mem. I, 1, 18; IV, 4, 2 wird 
er (Sokrates) wohl mit Unrecht zum Epistates der Prytanen 
gemacht und falschlich die Zahl der verurtheilten Feldherren auf 
Q angegeben ’. 

32b7 évBexvivar pe kal dadyew, ‘to lay an information against me and 
have me summarily arrested’, The procedure known as draywyn 
was applicable when the accused was taken én’ airopopo. Though 
évdeéis and draywyn are often mentioned together, an drayeyn was 
not necessarily preceded by an évdekis. Apparently évdeakéts was 
properly the procedure adopted in the case of those who exercised 
public functions when in debt to the treasury, and was probably 
extended by a legal fiction so that it could be used to deal with 
officials acting contrary to rule. By so doing they had rendered 
themselves liable to a fine, and were therefore driot as public 
debtors and legally incapable of acting. The advantage of this 
procedure was that it avoided the formalities of a regular trial and 
secured instant punishment. It seems, therefore, to have com- 
mended itself in the revolutionary period (see Dict. Ant. s.v. 
Apagoge and Endetxis). 

Aristotle’s account of the establishment of the Four Hundred 
(-A@. IIoX, 29, 4) is instructive on this subject. He tells us that the 
first step taken was to deprive the mpuraves of their discretionary 
power and to make it compulsory for them to put all proposals to 
the vote (mparov pev éypayay emavaykes elvat Tovs mpuTavets Gmavyta 
ra Acydpeva Tepl THs cwrnplas enupnpicev). They then abolished all 
ypapal rapavopov, eloayyediat and mpooxdyoes, and decreed that 
any one resorting to these legal measures should be liable to 
&dekis and dmaywyh (eav dé ris rovTwy xdpw i) (npiot i) mpookaAnrat 7) 
eiodyn eis Sukacrypioy, evderEw adrov ecivac Kal amaywynv mpos rovs 
arpatnyous, rovs d€ otpaTHyovs mapadovvat Tots Evdexa Oavdr@ (nutaaa). 
Of course this would not have been legal in 406 B.C., but it is quite 
natural that the democrats should threaten the mpurdves with a 
weapon forged by their adversaries during the revolutionary period. 
In fact, the procedure by évdergts and araywyn, though inapplicable 
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to Socrates, was preserved in the fourth century as a means of 
dealing with mpuravers and mpdedpo. who broke the law. Cf. the 
words of the véyos in Dem. 24 § 22 éav & of rpurdvets pu) roidoe Kara 
Ta yeypappeva tiv éxxAnolay 7 of mpdedpor ux) xpnyatiowor Kata Ta 
yeypappueva, opeiNew rdv pev mpurdvewy exaorov xtAlas Spaypas lepds 
tH ’AOnva, tov dé mpoédpev exactos dpeéro rerrapdkovra Spayyas 
iepds ty "A@nva. kal evderkis adtay éotw mpds Tovs becpobéras, Kabdrep 
€ay tis Apxn dethoy ro Snuociw. The commentators have expressed 
surprise at the smallness of the fine, but that is quite natural if we 
regard it as a mere fiction intended to make procedure by draywy7 
possible. 


tpav keAevovtwv «tA, It is not clear either from this passage or 
from the Hed/enica whether all this took place at the meeting of the 
Bovdy or at that of the exxAnoia. The former supposition is the 
more probable. The meetings of the BovdAj were open to 
‘strangers’ (id@ra), though these might be ordered to withdraw 
if necessary. 


Cf. Dem. 19 § 17 70 yap Bovdcutnptoy peorov fy idtwrav, Aeschines 
3 § 125 peractyncdpevos rovs (diwras. 


Boavrwy. Xenophon says (//e//. i. 7, 12) 16 5é mAHOos eBda Sewoy 
eivat, cl poy tis edoe Tov Onpoy mpdrtew & dy BotAnra. A certain 
Lyciscus actually proposed that the recusant mpurdves should be 
judged by the same vote as the generals (ib. 13 ty ai’t7 Wide 
kpiverOa jrep Kal rovs orpatnyovs). So ib. 14 of d€ éBdv Kadeiv Tovs 
ov packovras (Sc. mpoycety). 

ped” dpdv yeveoOar, ‘to side with you’. 

els Tv O6Aov, ‘into the Rotunda’. Ar. ’A6. Tov. 43, 3 of d€ mpv- 
Tavevovtes avT&v mparov pev ovoctrovow ev tH OdrAw, auPdvorTes 
dpyupwov rapa ths méhews. Tim, Lex. Oddos* oikos repiepns ev @ of 
mpuravets guveoti@vro. It was also called the Sxids (‘umbrella’, 
‘sunshade’) from its shape. The Thirty of course appropriated the 
building for themselves. 

Aéovta tov SaAdapiviov. The incident is referred to by Andocides 
in his speech on the profanation of the Mysteries delivered this 
same year. He says (1 § 94) MeAnrtos 8’ ad oiroct amjyayev emi toy 
rptakovra Agora, @s tues Gmavres tore, kal aréOavev éxeivos ckpiros. 
Cf. also Lysias 13 § 44 tore pev yap rods ex Sadapivos ray Trodtray 
koptcbevras, olor Hoav Kal dao Kai oi@ dd\€Opw bd Tv TpidKovta aro- 
Aovro, 12 § 52 eAOoy pera Toy cvvapxdvroy els Sadapiva kal "Eevoivade 
Tptaxogious Tay moAuTay amnyayev eis TO Secpwrnptoy, kat ma WHpe 
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aitay ardvrev Odvaroyv xarenpicaro. From these passages we see 
that there were many other cases of the kind, but the affair of Leon 
seems to have aroused special indignation. Cf. Xen. Hed/, ii. 3, 39 
(in the speech of Theramenes) dmoOvycKovtos ... Aéovros rod Saha- 
puviov, avOpos kat dvros Kal Soxodyros ikavod evar, adixodvtos 8’ ovde ev. 
Mem. iv. 4, 3 mpootagavrwy (ray Xd’) éxeiv@ te kal Gddos Tidt Tov 
ToNTeY ayayelv Tiva emt Oavdrw, pdvos ovK émeiaOn, Sia TO Tapa rods 
vdpous aité mpootatrecGar. We know that this made a deep im- 
pression on Plato at the time and finally convinced him that he 
could not enter public life under the Thirty, though some of them 
(Critias, Charmides) were near relatives of his own. Cp. Z@. vii. 
324d 8 ra re Gd kai Pirov dvdpa euoi mpcaBirepov Saxpdrn, bv eya 
oxeddy otk ay aicyuvoiuny eimoy Oixadrarov eivat Tay TérE, emt TIWa TOV 
mott@y pel Erépwv Emeprov, Bia GEovta ws dmobavovpevoy, wa 9) 
peTéxot TOY Mpayparey avtois, elre BovAowro cite py 6 S ovK émeibero, 
may O€ mapexwdvvevoey mabey mply avociav avtois épywv yeverOat 
kowawvés. The Thirty were well aware that Socrates was no friend 
to the democracy, and he did not leave Athens when they assumed 
their illegal power. Critias and Charmides doubtless felt sure of 
him. They did not realize the strength of his respect for law, 
which is the theme of the CrzZo. 

dvatAfjoat aittav, ‘to taint with the discredit of their acts’, ‘to 
compromise’, The verb (dva-)miym\npe means ‘to infect’. Cf. 
Thuc. ii. 51, 4 (in the description of the Plague) érepos ad’ érépov 
Oeparreias avamtpumAdpevor (‘one catching the infection from tending 
another’) domep mpdBara eOrvyoKxov. It is then used of the placa of 
bloodguiltiness (pdvos), cf. Antipho, Zety. A. a § 10 emi ras avras 
tpaméCas idvra ovyxatantpmdadvat tovs avatriouvs (cf. Huth. 4b 10 %.). 
In his speech against Eratosthenes (12 § 93) Lysias notes the same 
point in the policy of the Thirty (cuvdiaBadAeo ba & jvdycagoy and ray 
dvedav peradiddytes evvous dovro eivat). Cf. also Isocrates 18 § 17 
kairo ToAXovs emijpev 7 TOY Tpidxovra Tovnpia ToLadra Troteiv® ov yap STL 
tovs adtxovvtas €kd\afov, add’ eviows Kal mpocératrov ¢Eauapravew. 

&ypouxotepov, ‘rather blunt’. In Plato ayporxia generally implies 
disregard of euphemism, an unpleasant way of ‘calling a spade 
a spade’, and using expressions which might offend an urbane 
taste. Cf. Gorg. 462€ 6 ju) dyporkdrepov 7} TO adnOes eimeiv, 486c 2 
ei ru Kal aypotkorepoy ipo Oat, 508 € 7 kal ei dypoixdrepdy Tt elrety EoTLY, 
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Euthyd. 283 2 «i pn aypoixdrepoy jy civetv. It was hardly respect- 
ful to the court to express indifference to the heaviest penalty it 
could impose. 

16 of pév térrapes tA. From Andocides (loc. cé¢.) we learn that one 
of the four was the Meletus who spoke against him. He points out 
(1 § 94) that, but for the Amnesty, the sons of Leon might have 
brought a dikn pdvov against Meletus, and he is only safe dre rois 
vopots Set ypnoOa am Evxdeidov apxovros. This is the only serious 
reason for doubting the identity of this Meletus with the accuser of 
Socrates (cf. Euth. 2b97.). It is doubtless strange at a first 
glance that Socrates should not allude to his complicity in the 
arrest of Leon. But Meletus has been completely disposed of by 
this time, and it is much more effective to ignore him than to make 
a small personal point against him. The grave seriousness of this 
part of the speech would be impaired by anything of the kind. 
Socrates could not stoop to comparisons between his own conduct 
and that of a Meletus. 

18 8d tayéwv. The rule of the Thirty lasted eight months in all. 

€I oAXolt paprupes. We must suppose that the witnesses were called 
at this point in accordance with Athenian usage (cf. 34a 3 7.). 
Socrates knew very well that the real ground of the prosecution 
was the belief of Anytus that his loyalty to the democracy was 
doubtful. His bebaviour in the affair of Leon was the strongest 
point in his defence from that point of view, and he was entitled to 
make the most of it, since it involved no compromise on his part 
to do so. 

€3 mpdtrwy, sc. ra Snpdora. 

€BorPouv rots Stkalors (neut.), ‘had defended the right’, Cf. 32a1 

TOV... fLaxovpevoy vmép TOD dikaiov. 

a2 TowtTos... 6 aids ovTos... are explained by ovdevi mamore 
KTA, 

a4 ots... dacw epots padyrds elvat, i.e. above all, Critias and 
Alcibiades. Socrates does not attribute this statement to Meletus 
or of kariyopo, but to certain unnamed persons who make it diaBan- 
Aovres eué. The Amnesty made it difficult for the prosecution to 
lay stress on the point, but Socrates is well aware that it is in their 
minds and in those of the judges. We learn from Isocrates that 
Polycrates, who published some years later the sort of speech 
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Anytus would have delivered if he honestly could, made much 
of this point. Cf. 11 § 5 Swxparous 8& karyyopely emyerpnoas, Soep 
eykopudoat Bovdopevos "Aki Biadny €dwxas atte pabytny. A generation 
later, the orator Aeschines says quite bluntly (1 § 173) tyeis, & avdpes 
’"A@nvatot, Swxpdtnyv . .. Tov cod.ioriy amekreivate, Gre Kpiriay éepavy 
merradevkas. That, no doubt, reflects the current view. Xenophon 
is also at pains to refute this charge. He says ((/em. i. 2, 26) that, 
as soon as Critias and Alcibiades had got what they wanted from 
Socrates, they deserted him for politics. 


SiSdoKahos ... ovSevds wHt07’ éyevopnv. As regards Alcibiades, 
this is confirmed by Isocrates in the passage already referred to 
(§ 5). He says ’AAKiBadny aire @oxas pabdnriy, dv bm’ exeivou pev 
ovdels orbero memaSevpevor, Srt Se word Sinveyxe Tov GAXov, Gmavtes dv 
opohoynoecay, That is also in accordance with Plato’s account of 
the matter, and especially with the speech he puts into the mouth 
of Alcibiades himself in the Symposium (217a 2 sqq.). Alcibiades 
was a mere boy, not more than fifteen years old, when he tried to 
win the affections of Socrates, and, though Plato represents him as 
retaining a strong admiration for him when he grew up, he never 
represents him as in any way his disciple or even as a member of 
his intimate circle. The same applies to Critias. 

ovde... pev... 52... Here ovdé negatives the combination of 
the clauses introduced by pey and dé. ‘Nor, while talking if I am 
paid to do so, do I refuse to talk if I am not.’ 

Tapéxw énavTov epwrav, ‘I offer myself to be questioned by them’. 
The words cannot possibly mean ‘I am ready to ask questions’ 
(Church). No doubt the questioner generally found himself ques- 
tioned in return, but that is not in point here. Socrates is explain- 
ing how it came to pass that he was regarded as a teacher, 

For the construction of TApEeX C. inf., cf. Phaedr. 228 e 1 énaudv 
oot éupeer ay mapéxely ov mavu SeSoxrat, Meno 7oc I (of Gorgias) dre 
kal avros mapeXov aurov éparay TOY “EAAjvev tT Bovdopeva Ste av 
tis BovAnrat, Kat ovderl Gr@ ovk amokpwopuevos, More often the 
object is omitted, e.g. Gorg. 456b 4 repeiy 7) Kadoa mapacyew TO 
latp@. 

atrokpivopevos dkovew Sv &v Aéyw, ‘to hear what I say in reply’ 
(hyperbaton). We must repeat in thought mapéxyw éeuaurdy, ‘I am 
at his service’, Cf. Prot. 348a 6 kay pev Bovdy ért épwray, roids 
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eli vou mapéxew aroxpidpevos. We cannot take drokpudpevos with 
tts, unless we mistranslate mapexw euautiv épwrar, 

TovTwv ... Ts go Closely together and are answered by b5 dv... 
pydevi, ‘to none of whom’. 

D4 ov dv Sixatws mv aitlav tréxoun, Sit would not be fair to make 
me responsible’, The phrases dixynv, Adyov iméyery are Common. 
Cf. also Ref. 403 1 Wdyov apoucias.. . ipéEovra.” 

C2 6m, ‘it is because’, answering 81d rl 84 Tore. 

C3  éferaLopévors is dative here because it is construed with yaipovowy. 
Above 23c 4 (the passage here referred to) the corresponding 
words are genitive because construed with dxovovres, In both cases 
the construction is determined by the nearer verb. 

C4 pol... Toto... mpoorétraxtar tnd Tod Qeod mpdtrev, and not, 
therefore, by the ‘divine sign’, which was only inhibitory. 

C5 é& pavtelwy, e.g. the Delphic oracle, which, when rightly inter- 
preted, might be construed as a command. 

éE évurviwv. For the importance attached to dreams by Socrates 
cf. Crito 44a 6sqq. and Phaed. 60e2sqq. This is one of the 
points in which we may perhaps trace the influence of Orphicism. 
The Orphic doctrine was that the ‘soul’ only became active when 
the body was asleep. (Cf. Pindar fr. 131 evder dé mpacadvtwy pedéwr, 
arap evddvtecow ev roddois dveipas Seixvuot reprvdy... XarerOv re 
Kpiow.) 

C6 onxép tls mote kal dhAn Oela potpa krA, We do not translate d\Xos 
in such phrases: «imep ris more kal didXos is ‘if ever any man did’, 
The phrase @cia jpotpa means ‘divine dispensation’ or ‘ providence’, 

c8  evéAeyxta, ‘easily put to the proof’, easily refuted if untrue. 
Socrates goes on to show the sort of refutation that would be 
required. 

dr ere...d4ciS¢... There is a slight anacoluthia here, which 
leads further to a repetition of the protasis at d6 etaep «tA. 

4 2  €éyvwoay, ‘had found out’. 

13  aitots dvaBaivovras (sc. eri ro Biya, cf. 17d 2.), It is suggested 
below (34a 3) that Meletus might still call them as witnesses. 

tv éxelvwy, genitive of of exeivwv. This does not seem to have 
been felt as awkward. Cf. Theaet. 169e€7 €k Tov éxeivou dyou 
(where éxeivov is governed by rod Adyou). 

17 viv pepvijcPat kal tipwpetoOar. The repetition of kal tipwpetoar 
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from d4 has a certain effectiveness, and viv peyviaa would be 
very weak if it stood alone. 

Schanz omits kal riywpeicOae with T, but an omission of this 
length (fourteen letters) is always suspicious, especially when it may 
be due in part to homoecteleuton. 

mavtws, ‘in any case’, ‘at any rate’, so that there can be no 
difficulty about it. 

mépeciw...évtavOot: mapewar is often a verb of motion. Cf. 
e.g. Dem. 1 § 8 mapjoav... emi routi ro Bnya. So adesse in Latin 
(uc ades). It is virtually the perfect of rapaylyvopa.. 

Kpttwv ottoci (see Introductory Note to the Crifo)... Kptto- 
BovAou rodSe warhp. In the Euthydemus (306d 5) Crito is repre- 
sented as consulting Socrates about the education of Critobulus, 
who 7jAckiay exer Kal Seirai twos doris avrov dynoet. From the present 
passage it appears that he attached himself to Socrates and that he 
had profited, in some measure at least, by associating with him. 
He was one of those who were present at the death of Socrates 
(Phaed. 59b 7). From Xenophon we hear a good deal more about 
him, and it does not make a pleasant impression (JZem. i. 3, 83 10). 
In Xenophon’s Symposzum there is a regular portrait of him, and 
it is made plain that the worthy Hermogenes thinks very badly of 
him indeed. That is confirmed by what we know of the Zelauges 
of Aeschines of Sphettos (see next note), in which Critobulus was 
an interlocutor, and Socrates was represented as ridiculing him 
ex apabia Kat pumapdrntt Biov, where pumrapétns must mean filthiness 
of soul; for the son of the wealthy Crito was by all accounts an 
elegant of the first water. Probably the inner pumapérns of Crito- 
bulus was contrasted with the merely external squalor of the rigid 
Pythagorist. We are not, of course, bound to believe that Crito- 
bulus was as hopelessly corrupt as Aeschines and Hermogenes and 
Xenophon thought him, and in any case Socrates would not have 
repulsed him on that account ; he would only have thought him the 
more in need of a physician. 

Avoavias... Aicytvov toiSe mathp. Aeschines of Sphettos (com- 
monly called Aeschines Socraticus to distinguish him from the orator) 
wrote Swkparikol Adyot, considerable fragments of which survive. 
Aelius Aristides quotes freely from his A/czbcades, and his quota- 
tions have been supplemented by a papyrus fragment published by 
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Grenfell and Hunt (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part xiii, No. 1608). As 
the accepted criticism of his dialogues was that they most faithfully 
reproduced the Socratic manner, it is worth while to note that the 
Socrates of his A/cibiades is much liker Plato’s than Xenophon’s. 
The other dialogues regarded as genuine were entitled A/c/tiades, 
Callias, Axiochus, Asfasia (where Socrates is represented as 
recommending Aspasia as a teacher), 7e/auges (where he is repre- 
sented in conversation with an extreme Pythagorist), and Rkznon. 
Aeschines seems to have been poor, and he certainly got into 
financial difficulties ; for Athenaeus (xiii. 611d sqq.) has preserved 
a fragment of a speech against him by Lysias, in which the prose- 
cutor is made to say that he expected him, as a disciple of Socrates, to 
pay his debts (oldpevos rovroy [Aicxivny], Sxparous yeyovdra pabnryy, 
kal rept Otkatoovvns Kal aperns ToAXovs Kal cevors héyovta Adyous, ovK 
ay more emxetpnoat ovd ToApnoat Grep of moynpdrarot Kal adikorarot 
a@Opwra xtA. We know from the Phaedo (loc. cit.) that Aeschines 
too was with Socrates at the last. 

*Avrdav .. . Emyévous wathp. Epigenes is mentioned in 
Xenophon (Jem. iii. 12) as one of the cuvdvres of Socrates. He 
was in bad bodily condition, and Socrates advised him to take 
more exercise. It is more to the point that Plato includes him in 
his list of those present at the death of Socrates (Phaed. 59 b 8). 

sotvuy marks the transition from the fathers to the elder brothers. 
Then otro is used Seukrixas. 

év ravTy Ty StatpiBy yeyovacvy, ‘have spent their time with me in 
this way’. Here the word d:arpi87 refers, not to the place where 
time is spent as in Eu¢h. 2a 2 (see note z# Zoc.), but to the manner 
inwhich itis spent. Cf. Lys.204a 1 ris diatpiBy; ... 7 Oe SiarpiBy 
Ta ToAda ev N6yos, SywP. 177A 1 yévorr’ dy nuiv ev Adyos ikavy 
diarpi8n, Phaedr. 227 b 6 ris ody 84 hv 7 ScatpeBn ; 7 dpdov Sri TOY Adyov 
ipas Avoias cioria; Rep. 475d 4 mpds ... Adyous Kal rovadrnv dia- 
rpiByv, Theaet, 172C 9 rovs ev irogopia kai ty rowade dcarpiBy 
teOpaupevovs. We see from these passages how the word came 
to mean ‘study’ and even (like its synonym oxody) ‘school’, 
That, however, is not the meaning here; for Socrates is not 
speaking of his éraipo but of the young men who were attracted 
by his mission. For a further development of meaning see 
37d 1%. 
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3364 Nixdorparos OcoforiSov occurs in a list of Athenians on an 
inscription (C.I.A. ii. 2, 944). The name Gecoforidys represents 
Ccocdoridns (for (= 06 cf. 'AOnvate, &c.). 

It is worthy of note that W alone has preserved the spelling of 
the inscription. T has 6 @cocdoridov, while B has the impossible 
Gcofwridov. (In Dem. 21 § 59, S has Gcoforidns by the first hand, 
though zz rasuva.) Even if the inscription were a list of Athenians 
who fell in 394 B.C. (which is doubtful) we could not draw any 
inference from that as to the date of the Afology. Schanz’s remark 
that Plato would hardly introduce a dead man as a witness is 
typical of the confusion of ideas which still prevails. Socrates 
might very well offer to call him in 399 B.C.; and, if he did, there 
is no reason why Plato should not make him do so. I do not, of 
course, make any question that the 4Zo/ogy was in fact written 
before 394 B.C. 


e6 &keivos... attod, i.e. Oeddoros ... Nikoarparov (éekeivos is naturally 
used of the dead). Nicostratus is the elder brother, and Theodotus, 
who had been an associate of Socrates, is the younger. As Theo- 
dotus is dead he cannot prevail upon his elder brother to give 
evidence against his real convictions. There is no ground for 
saying with Adam that ‘ xaradeio@a = deprecari, i.e. to entreat 
one not to do something’. The word occurs nowhere else, though 
katadew is fairly common. The xara- rather suggests resistance 
overcome. 

e7 ITapddAvos... 6 AnpoSdkov. From the 7heages (127 1 sqq.) we 
learn that Demodocus of Anagyrus was older than Socrates and 
that he had held the highest offices in the state. He is probably 
the orparnyds of 425/4 B.C. mentioned in Thuc. iv. 75. There is 
a dialogue called after him among the Spuria. 

The form Ilapd\vos is restored from an inscription (C.I.A. ii. 660), 
though T gives Idpados and BW Iapados (A for A). 

@cdyys- It is implied by fv that he too was dead. In the 
Republic (496b 6) Socrates speaks of him as one who had only 
been saved for philosophy by the ‘bridle’ of ill health, ety 0’ dy kat 
6 Tov jperépov éraipov Gedyous xadwds olos karacxeiv" Kal yap Cedyet 
ra pev dda mavra Tapeckevaorat pds TO exmeceiv Progogias, H S€ Tow 
o@patos yoootpopia ameipyovra avroy r&v moditikay Katéxe. The 
dialogue Zheages (which, though not by Plato, is of some impor- 
tance for our knowledge of Socrates) describes his introduction to 
Socrates by his father Demodocus. 
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*ASeipavros 6 "Apictwvos. From this passage it is quite clear that 
Adimantus was much older than Plato, who was about twenty- 
eight at this time. He stands to him zx loco parentis, and he is 
included among the mpeoBdrepor On dvSpes (34b 2). As he and his 
brother Glauco are both quite young in the Refudlic, this has an 
important bearing on the question of the date at which that 
dialogue is supposed to take place. Adimantus: would no doubt 
be Zersona grata with the democracy from his friendship with 
Polemarchus, the brother of Lysias, who had met his death at the 
hands of the Thirty five years before this. For Plato’s family see 
Gr. Phil. I § 158. 

TlAdtwv. This is one of the three places (outside the Epistles) 
where Plato mentions himself. The other two are zzfra 38b 6, 
where he offers with others to become security for a fine, if the 
court will accept that penalty, and Phaed. 59b 10, where Phaedo 
says that he thinks Plato was unwell at the time Socrates was put 
to death. 

*AtroAA68wpos is the narrator in Plato’s Symposium, and is always 
represented as one of the most enthusiastic admirers of Socrates 
(cf. 173. d 4 del dpotos ef, & AroAASSwpe* det yap cavrdv Te Kakn-yopeis 
kal Tovs GAXovus, kai Soxeis por arexvas mavras abdlous nyetoOar mri 
Swxpdrovs, awd cavrod ap&dpuevos). Xenophon couples his name 
with that of Antisthenes (JZem. iii. 11, 17 “Amo\\ddwpdp re rovde Kal 
*Avricbevn ovdéroré j.ov amodeimrec Oat), so he seems to have belonged 
to the same section of the Socratic circle, which agrees very well 
with the tendency to xaxyyopia and other traits mentioned in the 
Symposium. In Xenophon’s Afology 28 we are told that he was 
émOupnris pev... ioxupas aitod (Swxpdrovs), a\dras 8 edHOns (naif, 
‘silly’). He was one of those present at the death of Socrates and 
was quite hysterical on that occasion (Phaedo 59a 9, 117d 3). 

padvora pév of the preferable alternative. 

év to éavtod Ady, ‘in the course of his own speech’. As has 
been said (2127 7. 32e1%.), the Athenian custom was for a 
pleader to call his witnesses in the course of his speech, and the 
keWvdpa was stopped for the purpose. No evidence was admis- 
sible except what had been reduced to writing at the instruction 
(dvdxptots), and there was no cross-examination (24¢ 9 #.), so not 
much time was lost. The witness had simply to stand on the Biya 
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and signify his assent to the deposition read over to him by the 
ypapparevs. See Dict. Ant. s.v. Martyria (ii. 126 b sqq.). 

éyd tapayopS, SC. aro tov Bnuaros, ‘I yield my place to him’. 
Cf. Andoc. I § 26 wapaxapa, et tis dvaBaivery BovAera, Aeschines 3 
§ 165 mapaywpo oot rod Bypatos cas dy elmys. It is not uncommon 
for speakers to offer to let their adversary speak in the time allotted 
to themselves by the ckeWvdpa (Dem. 18 § 139 ev rh Cue UOarr), but 
the passage seems to imply that evidence not recorded at the 
avakpto1s might be tendered with the consent of the adverse party. 
That is apparently implied also in Lysias 20§ 11 kairot et tis 
Bovdera, ev TO Ady@ TS eu@ paptupnodro. 

Toto T&v Tovvavetiov, ‘quite on the contrary’, in apposition to 
the following sentence (not governed by evpyoere). 

tay’ dv Néyov gxorev, ‘their conduct would admit of explanation’. 
Cf. 31b 72. So zufrab3 tha dddov exovcr Aédyov KtA., where the 
words tov ép0dv te kal Sixatov (sc. Adyov) show conclusively that 
Adyos in this phrase means ‘account’ or ‘explanation’. 


V. ’Emtdoyos (34 b 6-35 d 8). 


Socrates refuses to make the customary appeal ad misericordiam. 

We see how much this was a matter of course from Hyperides, 
pro Euxenippo § 41 Eye pev ody ool Evéévmme BeBonOnka dca cixov 
Aourdy & eort SeicOar rdv Sikactov Kai rods Pidrovs mapakadely kal ra 
radia avaBiBater@a. Xenophon is clearly wrong in suggesting that 
such appeals were illegal. Cf. AZem. iv. 4, 4 éketvos ovdev nOédnoe 
Tov elabdray €v TH Oikagrnpiw mapa Tos vdpous Toinoat, GAAa padiws 
dv adebels tmd tay Stxacray, ei kal petplws Tt ToUT@Y emoinoe (which is 
likely enough), mpocidero paAdopy rots vdpows eppevwv arobavely 7} 
mapavonayv (qv. There was nothing illegal about it, but Socrates 
thought it unworthy of himself and of Athens. 

ei & piv...C 5 éya 82 otdév dpa... This is a disjunctive protasis 
of the normal type. Cf. 28di10#. The particle dpa is usual in this 
construction, and expresses surprise that the two members of the 
disjunction should be compatible, ‘whereas I, it appears, am going 
to do nothing of the sort’. Riddell neatly renders ‘and then finds 
that) le “Givalsons 7a. 
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C3 madia... atrod dvaBiBacdpevos cf. 18d 5 #.: This custom is 
caricatured in the Wasfs of Aristophanes (cf. esp. 976 mow ra 
maidia; | avaBaiver’, & évnpa), a scene well known from Racine’s 
imitation in Les Plaideurs. 

Cf. Lysias 20 § 34 éedy tis waidas atrod dvaBiBaoduevos KAdQ Kal 
ddopvpyra: krA., Dem. 19 § 310 ra wad!” tows mapdger KévaBiBarat, 
21 § 99 radia... rapacrycerat kal KAangEL Kal ToUTOLs avréy eEarHoETAL, 
§ 186 fda roivuy 6ri ra Taidia Exwy ddupeirat KTr. 

C6 Kal tatra Kiwduvetwv KtA., ‘and that too when I am facing the 
supreme danger, as it would seem to him’. The parenthesis 4s av 
S6Eaupt refers to rév €cyxarov, but the personal form of expression is 
preferred. Socrates does not himself regard death as the éayaros 


kivOuvos. 
Cc avdaSiotepoy Gv... cxoln, ‘will harden himself against me’ 
(Church), The proper meaning of avOadns is ‘headstrong’, ‘ stub- 
prop 5 Ul 8> 
born’. 


C8  avtots todtos: cf. 24a 7 %. 

dr ovK 4&4 pév ydp wrA. ‘(I say Z/,) for 1 don’t expect it of you, but 
zf (any of you should)’. 

d4 18 700 ‘Opipov, Od, xix. 163 0d yap dnd dpuds éoot rahaparov odd’ 
do mérpns. The words are spoken by Penelope to Odysseus whom 
she does not recognize. She means that he is not a ¢errae filzus. 
A slightly different use of the quotation is made in Ref. 544d 7 
i} otee ex Spuds Twodey i) ex métpas Tas Twodtrelas yiyverOa, ddd’ ody) ex 
ray Ody tay ev rais wédeoww; For still another turn cf. Phaedr. 
275b 8. 

6 «ai tects ye... tpeis wtA.: cf. Phaed. 116b1 dvo yap ard ves 
opikpol joar, cis dé peyas. The latter, who was pe:pakioy 73n, was 

called Lamprocles, as we learn from Xenophon (Jem, ii. 2, 1), who 
refers to him as rov mpecBurarov vidy. The two others were called 
Sophroniscus (after his grandfather, so presumably the second son) 
and Menexenus. From Phaed. 60a 2 we gather that the ycungest 

' was still a baby in arms (see my note zw @oc.). It follows that 
Socrates married Xanthippe late in life, and that he had a child by 

_ her when he was nearly seventy. We do not know who Xanthippe 

} was, but her name suggests aristocratic connexions, and so does 

' that of the eldest son, Lamprocles. There is no hint in Plato that 

Xanthippe was a shrew. On the contrary, she is represented in 
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the Phaedo as passionately devoted to her husband. We gather 
from Xenophon (Sym, 2, 10) that Antisthenes did not like her, 
and it is probable that, if she was a woman of good birth, she did 
not care much for him. That is doubtless the origin of her unfor- 
tunate reputation. 

avdastLopnevos, ‘from obstinacy’, ‘from arrogance’ (Church). 
(Cie; BYL Yt 

ddXos Aéyos, ‘another story’, ‘another question’, which Socrates 
modestly leaves unanswered, proceeding to what is not open to 
question with 8 otv (cf. 17a 2). 

sotto Totvopa éxovta, ‘with the name I have’. Cf. 23a 3 dvopa 


d¢ rovro Aéyer Oat, gods eivat. 


€5 eiSos is regularly used instead of yevdés as opposed to adnéés, 


35al 


a5 


a6 


a8 


even as an adjective. Cf. Polit. 281a 13 mapadogdv re kal wevdos 
ovoua. 

GAN’ otv SeSoypcvov yé éort «TA., fat any rate, it is settled (people 
have made up their minds) that Socrates surpasses the mass of 
men in something’. Cf. Buch. 4e 9 ovdé to dv Siahepor EVOuppav 
TOY TONNOY avOparar. 

BW read r@ Swxpdret, which would yield the inappropriate sense 
‘Socrates has made up his mind’. T has rov Swxpary, which is 
unpleasantly arrogant. Now the forms rov, rm are constantly 
explained by rwés, twit in the margin of our best Plato MSS. 
I suppose, therefore, that the rivi which all our MSS. have after 
dtadepeww was a Marginal interpretation of rw. It occurs just sixteen 
letters farther on (the normal length of a line in the archetype). 

ei... €covrat, deprecatory protasis with fut. ind., as below a6 «i 
atolavotvrar, 

Oavpdcia ... épyalopévous, ‘going on in an extraordinary way’. 
The phrase may imply ‘showing marvellous zeal’ (Adam) in some 
places, but that seems inappropriate here. Cf. Symp. 213d 3 
Oavpaora épydcerat kat AoiSopeiral re Kal TH YeEipe pdyis amexerat. 

&@avatwv is used in its popular sense, ‘deathless’, exempt from 
the separation of body and soul. 

alcxuvyv... teptantev. The literal meaning of mwepiamrew is to 
put round the neck like an amulet (repiarroy, repiaypa), but it is 
regularly taken metaphorically zz malam partem, with Gvetdos, 
alcxpay Sd€ay or the like. In Ar. Ach. 640 apiar tipjy repidwas we 
have a more neutral sense. 
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Cf. Epp. 334b 2 alcyivyny odtot repijay rH wodet, Dem. 20 § 10 
dyti kadijs (ddEns) aicxypay rH modet meptarret. 


br  ofs...-mpoxptvovuo.w. This sentence (which has been strangely 
overlooked) furnishes absolute proof that the system known as 
kAnp@ats ek mpoxpitey existed in 399 B.c. The term spoxpivery is 
technical for the drawing up of a ‘short leet’, and unless this had 
been done by voting or some equally deliberate method of selection, 
the argument would be absurd. The inferior character of magi- 
strates chosen so/e/y by lot would not have reflected in any way on 
Athens. The same conclusion must be drawn from Aristotle’s 
statement (’A@. TloA. 62, 1) that at a certain date not given, but 
presumably in the fourth century, certain magistracies which had 
formerly been filled by lot from the demes were now chosen by lot 
from the whole tribe. The reason given is that the demes offered 
them to the highest bidder (ézreid7 8” emadovy of Ojpor .. . ek THs pudts 
OAns kAnpodot), which can only mean that the demes sold their 
nomination to the list of mpéxpirot; for the chance of the lot was 
not a saleable article. It is also noted in the same place that the 
first nominations for the BovAn remained in the hands of the demes 
(cf. 32b 1 .). Of course the orparnyoi and other military officers 
were always directly elected by the exxAnoia, and the term mpoxpiva 
could hardly be used of them. It may be true that mpdxpiois 
was abolished some time in the fifth century, but if so, it was 
revived under the Four Hundred, and may well have been retained 
under the moderate and constitutional democracy set up after the 
fall of the Thirty. In this same year Meletus (if it is he) is very 
shocked by the idea that Andocides might present himself kAnpoosd- 
pevos Tay evvea apydyvroy. He might become BaguAevs and so get con- 
trol of the Eleusinian mysteries ({Lysias] 6 § 4). That implies some 
form of candidature at least. Cf. also Lysias 31 § 33 (¢. 398 B.C.) 
rpobvpes k\npwodpevos HrOev, 

b 2 kal tats dAAats tipats, i.e. especially priesthoods, 

In Isaeus 8 § 19 sq. there is a clear case of a priestess being 
appointed after mpdxpiots by the wives of her dyudra. In Demo- 
sthenes 57 § 48 we read ovr’ apyds apxev ot6’ iepwotvny KAnpovobat 

} pe” Eavtod mpoxpiOévra eager’ kai yap ovTos Hy Trav KAnpovpévoy Kal 
mpokpibevtar. 

b4 ‘pas, ‘you (when you are on your trial)’. That this is the mean- 
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ing appears from the fact that rods Soxoivras... 7 elvat Clearly 
refer to 35a 2 tpar ot doxovvres Srapepew Krav. 
35b5 at dmpodv m etvar. Cf. Rep. 538d 3 rovs cal érnodv perpiovs. 

The MSS. have rovs kal omyrioty eivat, but te is absolutely 

required, and Heindorf corrected as in the text. On the other 

hand, there is no objection to the form omyriody (cf. dr@ariody), and 

Bekker may have been right in reading kai émptiody tt eivar. Cf. 

CO), TaN WEEs 

b7 7a éAavd taita Spdpata cicdyovros, ‘bringing these mournful 
dramas on to the stage’. Besides its use for ‘bringing into court’ 
(24d 5 .), cicdyw has the technical sense of ‘bringing out’ or 
‘producing’ a play. We see the origin of this from the herald’s 
proclamation in Ar. Ach, 11 cicay’, & O€oym, Tov yopdv. It is also 
used of bringing a character on the stage. Cf. Ref. 381d 5 pnd ev 
tpayodias ... eloayétrw “Hpav nAdowpévny krrd., Laws 838c 5 drav 
i) Gvéotas 7 twas Oidimodas eiaiywour. 

bg Xopis... ris S6fs wrA., ‘Apart from the question of the good 
name of Athens, it is not right either...’ 

CI Sedpevov dmodevyewv, to secure an acquittal by entreaties’. Cf. 
Andoc. I § 30 ovdév pe det tydv Sedpevor oS rapatovpevoy TwOivat. 

C2 ov... KdOnrar, ‘ does not sit’, the technical term in Greek as in 
English. The judges are called oi kaGyjpevor. Cf. Dem. 20 § 165 
év Se rH Tay KaOnucv@y Loy Evds ExdoToU yvopn KT. 

C3 kataxapiferOar td Sikata, ‘to bestow justice as a favour’. Cf. 
Aeschines 3 § 53 rov dya@va xataxapiCéuevos, ‘making a present of 
the case to my adversary’, Dem. 26 § 20. 

c4 ov negatives cpdporev. If yapteioGar were negatived, wy would 
be required. The terms of the oath, as it may be pieced together 
from references in the orators, appears to have been Woodpa kara 
Tovs ydpous kai Ta Yydhicpara Tov Syuou Tov APnvaiwy Kat rs BovAns 
Ths wevtakociay, rept O Sv ay ydpor py Oot, yroun tH Sikatorary Kal 
ove xdptros evexa ov €xOpas. Kal Wyptodpa mepi avrav dv ay 7 diwkes 
7) Kat dkpodoopat Tay Te KatnyopovvTay Kal TOY amrodoyoupevay omolws 
Gpdoiy. dpvupe vy Tov Ala, vy Tov AmdAdw, vy THY Anuntpa, Kal etn 
pév poe evopKovyte TOANG Kal ayabd, emtopxowwts & eE@deta ait@ Te kal 
EVEL. 

C5 ‘pas, sc. rovs dywrCouevous, persons on their trial generally, not 
Socrates in particular. 
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C8 pire... nakd... pyre Sixata pyre Sora. The first point was 
made at 34e 2 sqq. (mpis & ody Sdfay xrd.), the second at 35b9 
(ovd€ Sikardy por Soxet xrd.). The third refers to the veligio of the 
oath (35 c 6 ovdérepor yap dy yuav edoeBoier). 

dz  dddos te... maévrws kal, ‘and most particularly as...’. The 
Gros is further emphasized by the words pévrou vi Ala (cf. Euth. 
4b 3.) inserted between it and rdvras. Cf. Ar. Clouds 1269 addos 
Te pévrot kal Kak@s Trempaydtt, Aesch. Hum, 726 addas te mavtas yore 
Sedpevos TvxoL. 

Though there is no other instance of the cumulation of pévror 


(v7 Aia) and rdyrws, there is no reason to suspect the text. Trans- 
position in T is too common an occurrence to have any weight. 


d 2 et we(op.... kal... Braloiunv. Here we have the standing 
| opposition of we. and Bia used in a very curious way. There 
| could be nothing wrong in merely persuading the court, so we must 
| take +@ Seio@ar with mweiOo.u as well as with Brafoipyy, with which 
u 


latter word it has the effect of an oxymoron. 
id 3 Sods ... prj hyetoOar ... elvat passes quite easily into Acovs ot 
vopi(m which, as we have seen, implies a good deal more than 
‘believing in the gods’. Of course to swear falsely by the gods is 
to show that one ov vouiter Oeovs in the fullest sense of the word, 
In d6 vopifw is practically ‘I fear God’, 


The avrrtipnors (35 € 1-38 b 9). 


Socrates has been found guilty, but not by a very large majority. 
Though his czvisme might be suspect, the Athenians knew that he 
was a good citizen and a brave soldier. He would no doubt have 
been acquitted but for the special position of Anytus, who was 

J notoriously a moderate man. The ordinary Athenian would find it 
hard to believe that he could make himself responsible for a baseless 
charge. His influence was apparently sufficient to secure the 
acquittal of Andocides. 

) This was an dyov runrds, i.e. a case in which no penalty was 
prescribed by law, and it was left to the court, in legal phrase, 
riay Ort xpi wabctv 7} aroreiaat. In such cases, since the court had 
) to choose between the alternative penalties proposed by the prosecu- 
| tion and the defence, and could not itself propose a different one, it 
was in the interest of the prosecution to propose a rather more 
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severe penalty than it really desired to inflict, while it was in the 
interest of the defence to propose an alternative sufficiently heavy 
to make it possible for the court to accept it. We may be pretty 
certain that Anytus only put up Meletus to demand the penalty of 
death in order to make quite sure that Socrates would propose 
exile as an alternative. Socrates, however, refused to play the 
game of Anytus. 

To... pr dyavaxreitv ktA. After cupBdAAcrar, ‘ contributes’, we 
expect eis or mpos TO pr ayavakreiv, but the infinitive is put at the 
beginning for emphasis before the form of the sentence has been 
determined. (There is a very similar anacoluthia with cvpBdddera 
in Rep. 331 b 1sqq., though there the construction is helped out by 
the insertion of e’s rodro.) Then he goes on with rat ot« avéAmirrov 
«tA. instead of the logical cal dri ovK avéAmioroy xTX. OF, in other 
words, the second member of the sentence detaches itself and be- 
comes independent. That too is a common device of Plato’s for 
giving the impression of actual speech. 

éml ToT TH yeyovort, ‘at this result’, Of course aveAmorov is 
‘unexpected’ here. 

éxatépwv Tv ijdeov, ‘of the votes on either side’. 

Tov yeyovoTa apiOpndv, ‘the total number’. The verb yiyverai is 
regularly used of the result of an addition or the answer to a sum 
generally. 

ovTw tap’ dAlyov érec Oar, SC. Tov yeyovdra apOudr, ‘that the diver- 
gence would be so small’, ‘that they would be so close’. In this 
phrase rapa c. acc. expresses divergence or the margin of difference. 

For mapa in this connexion cf. Dem. 22 § 3 éya rolvuy raira pev 
ov Tapa piKpoy ayworiCopmevos map viv dmrehvoduny, GAN Gore To wWeuTTov 
pépos py AaBetv rovTous Tov Wipwr, 23 § 205 Kivwva... mapa rpeis.e. 
adeicay Wypovs 7O py Gavdr@ Cnprdcat, 24 § 138 map’ ddlyas Whovs, 
Hyperides, pro Euxenippo § 28 rapa dt0 Wpovs ameduye. The 
position of the preposition in ovtw map’ odiyov is normal (cf. 4oa 5 
mavu émt optxpois). The adverb qualifies the whole phrase, not 
merely the adjective. 

el tpidkovta povat wtA. Diogenes Laertius says (ii. 41) that 
Socrates was condemned by 281 votes ‘more than those for 
acquittal’, That is wholly inconsistent with the text. If we 
assume a normal dicastery of 500, this would be satisfied by a 
vote of 280 to 220. The transference of 30 votes would then 
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equalize the votes and secure an acquittal (47¢t. Proc. 938). It is 
true that in the fourth century we have cases of dikaornpia of 201, 
401, and 1oo1, and it is clear that the intention was to prevent 
equality of votes, but we do not know when this practice was intro- 
duced or even whether it was generally applied. On the face of it, 
it is inconsistent with the rule that equality of votes secured 
acquittal. 


The reading rprdkorra is that of BW and is in the margin of T 
with the monogram for ypagerar. The vulgate rpeis is only a ‘ cor- 
rection’ of rpis (which is in the text of T), and has therefore no 
authority at all. Diogenes Laertius (ii. 41) says karedikdcOn dia- 
Koglats dyOorKovta pid mAEloot Whpors Tay amo\vovgay. That cannot 
possibly be right, and Wilamowitz’s proposal (Platon ii. 49) 
to read rptakovra for pad (A for A) does not mend matters since, if 
thirty votes had to be transferred to secure an acquittal, that means 
there was a majority of s7x¢y, as appears from Wilamowitz’s own 
statement that the vote was 280 to 220 (or 221). It is to be noted, 
however, that the figure given by Diogenes is just the total number 
of votes for condemnation which must be reckoned if we assume 
a court of 501 and give the odd dicast to Meletus. That looks 
as if Diogenes (or his source) had really written diaxocias dydor- 
kovra pia, (éEjxovra pia) mreioor Whpois Tov amoAvovody. In any 
case, I do not think it possible that tpraxovra is a ‘round number’. 
Accuracy would be essential here. It is much more likely that 
Diogenes (or his source) was wrong in assuming a court of 5o1. 


a6 perémecov: cf. Aeschines 3 § 252 mpanv more elonyyéOn (Acwxparns), 
kal toa al Who aire éyévovro® ef Sé pia Wipos perémecey, Urepapiot’ 
ay, This is a clear case of acquittal following equality of votes. 
a8 epi aveBy. . . Katnyopfoovtes. Lyco is a mere appendage to 
Anytus, so we have the singular before he is mentioned, shifting 
afterwards to the plural. It appears clearly from this passage 
that Anytus and Lyco were ovrijyopo. Of course Anytus was the 
moving spirit ; but, if he had appeared as the principal accuser, it 
would have been difficult to avoid giving the prosecution a political 
appearance. That is no doubt why Meletus was put up to talk 
about xawa datudma. There is some indication (cf. 29¢ I 7.) that 
the charge of dvapOopa tay véwy was left to Anytus. 
Schol. B (Arethas) identifies this Lyco with the father of Auto- 
lycus (cf. Xen. Sym.), which is most improbable. Once more he 


seems to have been misled by his handbook of kwpadotpevo. Cf. 
Luth. 2b 9 n. (p. 10). 
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ov petadaBav etA. The incorrigible Socrates affects to believe 
that Meletus, Anytus, and Lyco must be credited with a third of 
the votes each, in which case Meletus has only got 934, which is 
less than a fifth of 500. Now the law was that, if the prosecutor 
in a ypadn failed to secure this minimum, he was fined 1,000 
drachmae. This was to prevent frivolous prosecutions. 


b3  Tpartar...por... Gavdrov, ‘ He proposes to assess the penalty at 


b5 


death for me’. In this connexion the parties are said tepaca and 
avtittwac Oat (action for self), the dicasts are said ripay (action for 
others), the charge being put in the accusative, the guilty party in 
the dative, and the penalty in the genitive (originally a genitive of 
price, yun). For all three cases cf. Laws 8808 rpia ern dedé08a, 
éay pn rd Stkacrnptoy mrelovos ad’td xpdvov Tinnon THY Sixnv. Of course 
tptv below (b 4) is not to be explained in this way ; it is an ‘ ethical’ 
dative. The penalty proposed was specified at the end of the 
ypagn in the words ripnua Cdvaros (cf. 24 b 8 u.). 

wis atlas, ‘my deserts’. Cf. the phrases kar’ d&iav, tmep rv 
agiay, ths a€ias rvyxavewy. 

Trabeiv 4 amotetca, ‘to have done to me orto pay’. The phrase 
includes imprisonment, exile, and death on the one hand, and fine 
or damages on the other, and is the proper legal phrase. Cf. the 
vopos Bpews ap. Dem. 21 § 47 Srov © dy karayv@ 7 Hdtaia, timate 
mepi avrod mapaypipa Srov dy Soxp dkos elvat mabciv } aroreioat, and 
the laws ap. Dem. 24 § 105 ed 8€ dX@, Tyndr@ 7 Atala Ort Xp) mabeiv 
avuroy }) amoreioat. 

Sti pabdy is a Strange expression which occurs only four times in 
classical Greek, and appears to mean ‘because’ with an added 
sense of disapprobation or expostulation (prvopterea quod... ad- 
zuncto tamen aliguo, qui latet in participio pabar, temeritatis et 
inconsiderantiue significatu, Heindorf ad Luthyd. 283e). Cf. 
Eupolis fr. 357 drt pabdvres rovs E€vous pev eyere Toiras codovs. 
The other instances are in Plato. Cf. Euchyd. 283 e 3 etmov dv “Sot 
eis kehadny”, ore pabay pov... kataevdy, ib. 299a I woAD... dikatd- 
repoy roy tperepoy matep dv timroym, Ste pabay coors veis ovTas 
épuoev, Prot. 353.4 5 duws & Gy kaka jy, drt paddyra xaipew movet Kat 
érnovv. The last example is specially remarkable, since it follows 
a neuter subject. The phrase is clearly colloquial and cannot be 
separated from ri padoy; which must not be emended with Cobet 
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into ri mafoy; (Starkie on Ar. Wass 251), but no really satisfac- 
tory explanation of it has ever been given. We can only say that, 
since ri padov; had come to be felt as an indignant or reproachful 
‘Why ?’, 671 pada came to be felt as an indignant or reproachful 
‘because’. 

év t@ Bie, ‘throughout my life’. Riddell says ‘in the disposal 
of my life’, but the usual meaning of the phrase is quite appropriate. 
The negatived imperfect oty fjrvyiav fyov suggests ‘I would not’ 
or ‘could not keep quiet’. 

Gvaep ot modAot, sc. emipedotvrat, to be supplied from dueAnoas. 
There would be no difficulty in od« emipedyOels Svmep of wodXoi, and, 
even if no exact parallel can be found, the common brachylogy by 
which a positive verb (e. g. of commanding or allowing) has to be 
supplied in an adversative clause from a preceding negative verb 
(e.g. of forbidding or hindering) shows how natural the expression 
is. On the same principle, <is, ékaoros, or mavres has often to be 
supplied in the adversative clause from a preceding ovdeis. 

In any case, Schanz’s Svmep of rodXol (ov) is certainly wrong both 
on the grounds of sense (&vrep otk duehovor would be far too weak) 
and of sound. 

kal Snpynyoptav, being coupled with orparny.éy, must be used here 
for the position of a dnunydpos or leader in the exxAyoia, not merely 
for his speeches. Cf. Dem. 18 § 60 mpd rod moditeverOat kal 
Snpnyopety eve, ‘before I entered on my political career’. Socrates 
means that he had no $ parliamentary ambitions’, as we should say. 
He did not belong to the class described by Demosthenes (19 § 295) 
as of orpatnytavres Kat mpootacias aftor pevo. 

kal tOv dAAwv dpxav xtA., ‘and, in general, of the offices, &c.’, 
the generalizing use of aos. 

I think it very harsh to take réy doy as neuter with the following 
words in apposition to it, as Adam does. 

cuvopoorav, ‘clubs’, ‘caucuses’ (Adam). Cf. Zheaet. 173d 4 
arovbal Oé ératptay én’ dpxas kat atvodot. The reference is to the 
clubs (Thue. viii. 54 évr@poctas, aimep ériyxavoy mpdrepoy ev TH Ode 
ovoat émt Sixats kal apyais), which were originally devised to secure 
the election to office of members of the oligarchical party and their 
acquittal when put on their trial, and which had played so great 
a part in the Revolutions at the end of the fifth century B.C, 
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30 CI émetcéotepov simply ‘too good’, the urbane equivalent of Berio. 
eis tatT’ iovta, ‘by having recourse to them’, 

C2 évrat0a... ovw qa, ‘I did not adopt a course’. As wesee from the 
next line, évravda stands for émi ratra, and iéva: émi c. acc. means 
‘to go in for’, ‘to take up’. Cf. Gorg. 514 4 leva emt ra Snpdora 
epya, Rep. 558b 7 emi ra modttixa lay, For éevradéa with a verb of 
motion (like ‘there’ for ‘thither’ in English) cf. Gorg. 494€9 77 
yap eyo dyw evravéa, Rep. 445 b 5 evravda eAnd\vOapnev. So too Lysias 
3 § 34 evraiéa nAGoy, ob airos €yeAXov Ud TrELaT@Y 6POnced bat. 

ot €A@dv «rA., ‘ by taking up which there was no prospect of my 
being of any use’. 

C3. emi 8 rd i8la Exacrov idv krA. Socrates once more emphasizes 
the individual character of his mission (cf. 30e 7 .). The second 
member of the relative clause detaches itself and becomes inde- 
pendent in accordance with Greek idiom. We should expect rather 
ot & iay éueddov evepyerety KTA, 

From our point of view lay is superfluous, as emt ro evepyerety 
might depend directly on évrad@a 7a. Schanz accordingly brackets 
it. From the Greek point of view, however, iay is wanted to 


balance ¢\éwy, as évradda ya balances éevraia pév ovx ga. 1 have 
therefore removed the brackets. 


C4. as éyo yp, ‘as I affirm’, referring to the superlative rnv peylorny. 
The phrase is not merely equivalent to orep Neyo. 
C5  émtyetpav kA. explains évrai@a by describing the line he took, 
éxactov pov: Cf. C3 7. 
tav éavtod pydevds . . . éavtod. This is only another way of 
putting the requirement of éemipcdea uyjs (29e I #.), since the 
Wux7 is the self as opposed to the body and to external things such 
as wealth and honour, which are merely ‘belongings’ or ‘ appur- 
tenances ’ of the self. 
c7 Tv tis TéAews. These will be such things as national wealth and 
national glory. Here we have in a nutshell the political theory of 
Socrates, which regards the emipédeva rns Toews as in principle the 
same as the emipedcta €avrov. The state which makes honour or 
wealth its object is not the true state. That is just the doctrine of 
the Republic, which only makes explicit the pregnant hints of this 
sentence. 
d2 ci Sedtye... tpaoar, ‘if I must propose a penalty which is really 
in accordance with my deserts’. 
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We owe the true reading here to Byzantine conjecture (cod. 
Coisl. 155, Bekker’s I, a learned MS. derived from T). BW have 
ei O€ ye... TYsacde, while T has ef 6n ye... tipaode, but with d7 
changed to d« by the first hand. This, no doubt, gave the writer 
of I’ the hint. 


kai tatrd ye, ‘yes, and that too’. In the sense of zdgue, et 
quidem, kat tadra, Not kat rovro, is always used. 

Heindorf doubted whether ye was ever added to xal radra, and 
Schanz accordingly brackets it. See, however, Rep. 420a 2 and 
Soph. 238 a1. Above 26e 6 we have even kai raira pévrou. 

evepyéty, ‘who is your benefactor’, alluding to evepyereiv above 
(c 3) and not, as has been supposed, to the official title of evepyerns, 
sometimes conferred on foreign potentates and mercenary generals. 
It was often accompanied by the grant of citizenship, but there is 
no case of its being conferred on born citizens (yéver woNira). 

The passages quoted by Stallbaum to show that an official dis- 
tinction is meant really tell the other way. In Xen. de Vect. 3, 11 
we are told that many £évor would contribute, el péAXNotey dvaypapy- 
weobar evepyéra. In Lysias 20 §19 we have «ef... Eévos tis ehOwv .. . 
evepyeTns dvaypaprvat n§iov. In Dem. 19 § 330 “(added by Riddell) 
Soinr’ ay éy mpvuraveio oirnow 7 @dAny tiva Owpedy, ais Tiare Tous 
evepyeras ; the reference is to the ambassadors of Philip. Still less 
does Dem. 23 § 185 (quoted by Adam) prove that the title of evep- 
yérns could be conferred on a citizen. The words are moNirns, 
evepyetns, areépavot, Swpeai and they refer to the €évos Charidemus, 
to whom both the citizenship and the title of evepyerns were given. 
Just so in Lysias 13 § 72 the grant of citizenship is coupled with 
the title of EvepyeTns. 

paddov... ovTws ds... We have seen (30a 87.) that ws can 
take the place of # after a comparative; and, if os can stand, it can 
be strengthened by otras. 

év mputaveiw ovreto Oar (for the omission of the article cf. ev dyopa, 
év ayp@, €v doret). The mpuravetov was the xou)) éoria of the roars, 
and the custom here referred to is a survival of the time when kings 
invited honoured guests to share their board. The privilege was 
granted to victors at Olympia (and possibly at the other great 
games), to distinguished generals, and to the representatives of 
certain families (e. g. the descendants of Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton). See Dict. Ant. ii, p. 515a. Those so favoured were called 
mapaatro: (the name deform is late, and only came into use when 
the term mapdoiros was degraded by being applied to the class of 
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people called in the fifth century ké\axes). It is amusing to find 
Isocrates appropriating this Socratic claim. He says (15 § 95) 
Sixaias dy éxorré por mreiw xXdpiv f) tots OC dperiv é€v mputavei@ otrov- 
pevots. 


Schanz spoils the effect of this passage by his suggestion that we 
must infer that cirnots év mpuraveiw was a ‘sort of provision for poor 
citizens’ at this date. Itshould not be necessary to explain that the 
whole point is just that Socrates is making what the court would 
consider a monstrous claim, and not applying for an old-age 
pension. That is the peyadnyopia which puzzled Xenophon. No 
doubt there may have been abuses in connexion with the matter at 
a later date, but these do not concern us here. Timocles fr. 8, 15 
(ap. Athen. vi. 237) justifies the application of the term mapaottor 
to professional diners-out thus: 6 ray mapaciroy @s TeTinrat Bios" | 
yépa yap avtois Taura Trois Tahvpmia | vikoor Sidorat Xpnorérntos 
eivexa, | oitnots. ov yap py Tidevrar oupBodal, | mpuraveia Tava TayTa 
™poo-ayopeverat. 


36d 8 imme (officially xéAnrc) refers to the horse-race, cvvwpiS. to the 
two-horse chariot, and fetye (reOpimmm) to the four-in-hand 
chariot. 


Cf. Lex. Coisl. s. v. Cetdyos* od pdvoy 76 ek Ovety emt tev Boav i) inmav 
eevypevov Cevyos kaheirat, adda kal TO €k Tevsvov. Hesych. Cevyos” 
may TO eCevypevon, Kat oxnpa, Kal emt TpLav Kal Tecoapeyv €Tagoov. 


dg  Soxetv eivar . . . elvat. This antithesis had been given almost 
proverbial currency by the famous line of Aeschylus (Sef¢. 592) ov 
yap Soxeiy dpioros Gd’ eva dre. Cf. Rep. 361b 7 dvdpa... Kar 
Aioytdov ov Soxeiy GAN’ eivar dyabdy €6édovra. 

ex Tpopis ovdtv Seirar, since inworpopia was a recognized sign of 
great wealth. 

3722 TapamAnotos... aomep ktA. See 34 I sqq. 

az dmavdabifopevos, ‘out of sheer obstinacy’, ‘bravado’ (Fowler). 
Cf. 34d 9 ovk avdadiCdpevos. 

ag 768... Here and below 39c 7 the article seems really to 
preserve its original demonstrative sense. 

as Téraopar... pydéva ddtxciv dvOpomev, ‘I am convinced that Iam 
not guilty towards any human being’, éxdv etvat, ‘at least volun- 
tarily’ (the phrase is only used with a negative). The reference is 
to 25e 6 7) ei dtapbeipw, dxwy. There is no allusion here to the 
Socratic doctrine that no one does wrong voluntarily. The 
nominative éxoy shows that pndéva is object, not subject, of ad:ceiv. 
The use of pndeva for ovdéva is quite normal in strong asseverations. 
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a6 tpas toro od melOw, ‘I cannot make you share my conviction’, 
As reife is to succeed in producing conviction, od weidey is to fail 
to do so. This comes out chiefly in the imperfect tense (modda 
mpos adrijy Aeywv ovk éwetGe Herod. ii. 121 5’), but that is only because 
of the double use of the present as a tense of continuance and a 
tense of attainment (S.C.G. § 192). 

a8 Gomep wai ddAois dvOpmrors, e.g. at Sparta. Cf. Plut. Apophth. 
Lac. 217 a epwravtos Sé twos adroy (Avakardpidny) dia ri ras repi 
Gavarov Sikas mieloow npépats oi yépovres Kpivovsw... woAdais.. . 
ep, tpepais Kpivovot, ott mept Oavarov trois Siapaprdvovow ovk €ort 
petaBovrevoacGa. So Thuc. i. 132, 5 xpapevor TH tpdm@ wep 
ei@baow es opas avtovs, pi) Taxis civat wept avdpos Smapridrov dvev 
avapgioBytnrev texunpioy Bovdedoal rt avnxearov. As Adam says, 
the allusion to Spartan practice is ‘hardly politic’. 

b2  peydAas StaBoArds drodtvecQar, ‘to clear myself of grave imputa- 
tions’, In this connexion doAvoua is regularly used. Cf. Rep. 
499 € 2 amodudpevos tHyv THs Piopabeias OiaBorny, Phaedr. 267d 2 
amodvoacGat SiaBodas. 

b 7 avi rotrou 81 ~Awpar xrA., ‘shall I choose one of the things | 
know to be bad?’ The attraction of évrwv into the case of dy is in 
order, and the position of 7 after the genitive is idiomatic. Then 
tovTov Tiynodpevos (Synchronous aor. pcp.) is explanatory, ‘and 
assess the penalty at that’. 

The best MSS. have &v ¢¥ ofS 6rt kax@v dvTwy, but €A@par requires 
an accusative object. Adam’s ¢yopa: (‘shall I lay hold of’) for 
€\opa is not attractive. The correction of Baumann oiéa 7 for oid 
Ort saves the situation. Meiser’s ‘certain emendation’ (Adam), rov 
for rovrov, is superfluous. 

b8  Torepov Seopod; (Sc. tyunodpevos) ‘at imprisonment, for instance?’ 
Asa punishment for Athenian citizens, imprisonment was practically 
unknown, though, if they were in debt to the treasury, they might 
be imprisoned till the debt was paid (seec2.). It is suggested 

__ here mainly for the purpose of leading up to the next proposal. 

CI TH del Kaiorapévy dpyg, ‘to the magistrates who hold office for 

the time being’. There is no reason to suspect tots évSexa, and 

the meaning would not be clear without it. For this function of 
the Eleven cf. Arist. ’A@. Tod. 52,1, where we are told the people 
appointed them zrZer alia éripeAnoouevous ray €v To Secp@rnpio. 
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37C2 adda ypnpdtovs (Sc. reunodpevos) ‘ora fine?’ Kat SeSéc0ar Cus dv 
éxtetow; ‘and imprisonment till I have paid it?’ Cf. the law ap. 
Dem. 24 § 105 eay O¢ dpyupiov ripnO7, dedécOw ews dv exreion, and the 
vopos UBpews ap. Dem. 21 § 47 éav dé dpyupiov tinOy ris UBpews, 
dedécOw ... pexpe ay exreion. 

The speech against Timocrates (Dem. 24) is our chief source of 
information on this point. The provision dedécOat €ws dy exreion 
was part of the sentence, and was technically called a mpooriunya. 
Timocrates was prosecuted rapavéuwy because he had got a law 
passed allowing the ddeidovres ro Snwooiw to retain their liberty if 
they took an oath that they would pay in the ninth prytany, and if 
they furnished three securities. 

C3. Tairév... Smep vuvd7 éAeyov, ‘the same thing as what I was 
speaking of just now’, i.e. the penalty of a fine with imprisonment 
till it is paid is, in my case, exactly the same as the penalty of 
imprisonment. 

oa TULnowpar... TuLnoate, the middle of the party and the active 
of the judges (assessment ‘for self’ and ‘for another’). Cf. 
36 b 3 2. 

c6  § dtAouxta, ‘ cowardice’, shrinking from death, clinging to ‘ dear 
life’. The word comes from yux7 in its popular sense of life as a 
thing to be risked or lost, the ‘ghost’ which a man ‘gives up’. 
(Cf. Zhe Socratic Doctrine of the Soul, B.A. 1915-16, p. 253). So 
Eur. Hee. 315 mérepa paxovpe?? ) hirowuynoopey 5 348 Kak pavovpa 
cat urd uxos; Heracl. §17 ti detp’ adixerO ixeoiowwt av kdddors | 
avtol duowuxodrtes } 

dr  StatpiBas, ‘discourses’ (almost ‘sermons’). This is a natural 
development of the sense explained above (33e 47.), and seems to 
occur here for the first time. Ata later date d:arpi87 was commonly 
used, like the French conférence, of a popular lecture by an itinerant 
philosopher, and the denunciatory character of the Cynic d:arpiBai 
explains the modern associations of the word ‘ diatribe’, The 
words kal tots Adyous are added to make the meaning clear, cf. 
Gorg. 484€ 2 éemeday ad eis Tas tperépas SuatpiBas €AOwow Kal rors 
Adyous. 

Bapitepar ... Kal émtpOoverepar, ‘too burdensome and odious’. 
That is Bapv which any one fapéws hépet (cf. otcovor padiws d 3). 
The gender follows the important word d:arpiBds, to which kal rovs 
\dyous is an afterthought. 
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13  GAXor 82 dpa xrA., ‘is it likely, then, that others...?’ There is 
a rhetorical anacoluthia here. We expect ‘it is still less likely that 
others... ’, but this is thrown into interrogative form with great 
effect. 

14 éeA0dvr, ‘if I went into exile’, dist. gev-yovrs, ‘if I were an exile’, 
opp. kateAOdrvrt, ‘if I returned from exile’. 

15 dAAnv ¢& adAns médrcws GpeBopévp, ‘exchanging one city for 
another’. We should expect wédAw for ré\ews, but in Greek the 
principle of accommodation to the nearest construction applies. 
Cf. Xen. Am. v. 4, 31 avaBowvrav ... dd\dyAwv Guvyjkovoy eis Tijy érepay 
ek THs érépas modews. 

18 avrot, ‘of their own accord’. In the one case the young men 
take the initiative, in the other case the elders. 

I do not understand the difficulties which have been raised about 
this sentence. It is in no way inconsistent with the fact that many 
Athenian fathers were ready to give evidence in favour of Socrates 
(34a 7) to say that the elders of another city would resent his 
talking to their sons. As Adam well observes, Meno is made to 
say much the same thing in Meno 80b 4 kai prot Soxeis ed Bovdever Oar 
ovK ekméwy evOévde otd drodnpay. ef yap E€vos ev Gyn mddet TaiTa 
movois, Tax’ ay ws yons araxOeins (‘you would likely be taken up as 
a sorcerer’). 

e4 ‘ply, ‘ethical dative’, éeAOav, cf. d4 2. Socrates has already 
said (c§) that the court would doubtless agree to a sentence of 
banishment, and here he assumes it. The same assumption is 
made in the Cyto and in the Phaedo. 

e6 tH Vep dmabeiv: cf. 29 a3”. Observe that, though the divine 
mission of Socrates was primarily to his fellow-citizens, it was not 
confined to them (cf. 30a 3). 

LI ds eipwvevopéve, ‘regarding this pretext as a sly evasion’. The 
words ¢ipwy, eipwvela, eipwvevounat are only used of Socrates by his 
opponents, and have always an unfavourable meaning. The elpoy 
is the man who shirks responsiblity by sly excuses (such as the 
Socratic profession of ignorance). Observe that the court is not 
for a moment expected to take the oracle very seriously, though 
they knew well enough it had actually been delivered. Socrates is 

serious enough; but, when he speaks of ‘ disobedience to God’, he 
is really thinking of something very different from the oracle- 

_ mongering of Delphi. 
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éavr’ ad Aéyw ktA. This clause gives us the true reason (kal 
Tuyxaver... dv, Sit really is’). 

6 8& dveEétacros Bios xtA., ‘and that an unexamined life is not 
worth living’. For ot Bwwrés cf. Crito 47d 9. 

&s ey hyp, as I affirm’. Cf. 36c 4. 

ei pev yap ktA, This is explanatory of the statement that he 
could not regard himself as deserving anything xaxdév. Death is 
possibly not an evil, and a fine is certainly not one, unless it is so 
large that it cannot be paid and therefore involves imprisonment, 
which is an evil like exile. Socrates does not question the legality 
of the court’s decision (see the C7z¢o), but only its wisdom. There 
was, therefore, not the slightest inconsistency in his proposing a 
small fine. Of course Xenophon could not see this, and goes out 
of his way to deny that he did. Cf. Xen. Afol. 23 Kedevdpevos 
troripacba (i.e. avritipacOat) ovre adros Umeriunoato ovre Tors ious 
elacev (this is obviously intended as a contradiction of Plato), adda 
kal éheyev Ort TO UroripacGat Gporoyovpros ein adtkelv. 

Schanz accepts Xenophon’s account of the matter and propounds 
the theory that there had been some malicious gossip about Plato 
and his friends who could well have afforded to pay a fine for 


Socrates. The statement here and below (38b 6) he regards as 
fictions intended to counteract such talk! 


doa eueAdov éxteloey, ‘of such an amount as there was a prospect 
of my paying’. 

ovdtv yap av éBAGBnv, since the only real injury that can be done 
to any one is, on Socratic principles, to make him worse, and the 
payment of a fine can have no such effect. Cf. 30c¢ 9. 

viv 8... yap... (cf. Auth. 11¢ 4.), ‘as it is, 1 have none’. 

pvav dpyupiov. It is misleading to speak of a mina as equal to 
£4 or anything of that sort. In the first place, it was not a coin 
at all, but a sum of 100 silver drachmas, and in the second place 
the value of silver was much higher then than now. The only way 
to get an approximate idea of the sort of sum intended is to note 
the purchasing power of the mina wherever the price of things is 
reckoned by it. From Aristotle (47%. Mic. 1134b 21 1d pvas 
Aurpova Gai) we learn that I mina was recognized as a fair ransom 
for a prisoner of war in his time. 

Diog. Laert. says (ii. 41) that Socrates offered to pay 25 drachmas, 
though he adds that Eubulides says he offered 100 drachmas, 
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which is just I mina. According to Herodotus (vi. 79) the sum 
required for a prisoner’s ransom in the Peloponnese was 2 minae, 
and we learn from Dem. 19 § 169 that Philip exacted 3 or even 
5 minae. That, however, seems exceptional. 


>b6 TAdrwv 8% S8e KrA., the second of the three places where Plato 


mentions himself (cf. 34a 17.). For Crito and Critobulus cf. 
33d 9, and for Apollodorus 34a 2. It appears from this passage 
that Critobulus had property of his own, and that is confirmed by 
Xenophon’s Oeconomicus (ad init.). 

wpidxovta pvav. From Lysias 16 § 10 we may infer that this was 
a handsome sum for a man of moderate fortune to give as dowry 
to his sisters. 

d£voxpew, ‘sufficient ’, is here used in its strict legal sense (= so/- 
vendo. Cf.20e67.). So Laws 871 e 3 6 dé mapexéra@ rods eyyunTas...s 
Tpeis eyyuntas akidxpews, 914d 2 émdrepos dy mapacyy Tov eyyunTny 
a&tdxpewy, € 7 eyyuntas tpcis d&ibypews KatacTHGas, 


After the Sentence (38 c 1-424 5). 


According to Diogenes Laertius (ii. 42) there were eighty more 
votes for the sentence of death than for the verdict of guilty. That 
would give a division of 300 to 200, We have no means of checking 
this, but a considerable turn-over of votes would not be surprising 
in view of the attitude taken up by Socrates in his ayririunots. 

Wilamowitz agrees with Schanz that this third speech is pure 
fiction. He thinks Socrates would not have been allowed to speak; 
and that the dicasts, especially those who had voted for his con- 
demnation, would not have stayed to listen if he had. This con- 
tention appears to me groundless. Even in an ordinary case there 
must have been many formalities before a condemned man was 
finally handed over to the Eleven, and this was not an ordinary 
case. The stern of the sacred ship had been crowned by the priest 
of Apollo the day before the trial, and Socrates could not be put to 
death till it returned from Delos (Phaed. 58a 6 sqq.). That was 
doubtless an unforeseen difficulty; for no one had expected the death 
sentence. There was, therefore, the question of what to do with 
Socrates in the interval, and this had to be settled in court. In the 
Phaedo (115d 7) there is a reference to an offer made by Crito 
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mpos tovs S&ickaoras to become surety that Socrates would not attempt 
to escape, and this can only refer to a stage in the proceedings 
after the sentence and before the court rose. No doubt Crito 
wished to save Socrates from being kept in prison for the next 
month, but the offer was evidently rejected. On this point see 
further the Introductory Note to the C7zto. 

I do not attach importance to the fact that Xenophon also makes 
Socrates deliver a speech after his condemnation (AZo/. 24 ws... 
TéXos etxev 7) Oikn); for that need only mean that he had read Plato’s 
Atology. It does, however, show that he saw no impossibility in 
the situation, and he is as good a judge of that as Schanz and 
Wilamowitz can be. They appear to think of Socrates as sitting 
in the dock between two gendarmes ready to hurry him off to the 
cells as soon as sentence has been passed. 

38c 1 Od wodAAod y’ Evera xpdvou «rr., ‘It is but a short time you gain 

by...’. It is untrue to say that Socrates used this argument to 
persuade the court to acquit him. He does not say anything about 
it till after the death sentence has been pronounced. I mention 
this because Papini misrepresents the matter in his Storia di Cristo. 

c2. two tdv BovAopevov «tA. This preposition is in order since 
airiav yew is the regular passive of airiacOat. 

d5 4Gavra motciv kat Aéyev, ‘to stick at nothing to secure my 
acquittal’, Cf. Auth. 8c § mavra movodor Kal heyovuor Hevyovres Tip 
Oikny. 

d6 drropla pév éddwKa Krd.: cf. Gorg. 522d 7 «i dé KoNakukys pyto- 
pixns evdeia rehevtany éy@ye, eB oida Ott padiws idois av pre hepovta Toy 
Oavarov. Cf. Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 4 (quoted 34 b 6 sqq. %.). 

d7 od prj eBedew Aeyev ktA. For the redundant py after dzopia cf. 
Thue. ii. 49, 6 7 dmopia tod px) Hovyatery, Hippocrates, Iepi iepns 
vovoov I Kata THY aropiny Tov M1 ywooKeLy. 

BW omit py, and most editors follow them; but it is not likely to 
have been interpolated in T, and it is implied by the Armenian 
version. 

dog Opnvotvrés ré pov. The construction of dxovw shifts to the genitive 
when the object becomes personal. 

ex s éyo npr, ‘as I affirm’ (not = érep Aéy). Cf. 36¢ 4. 

e2  tére, ‘at the time’, i.e. in the epilogue of my defence. 

€5 éketvws, SC. amrodoynodpevos. 
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;e6  év Sixg, ‘in court’. 
ya wav wovdv, ‘at any price’, ‘by fair means or foul ’, lit. ‘ by doing 
anything’, ‘sticking at nothing’. Cf. Gorg. 479 Cc 1 may movotow 
Gore Sikny pr diddvat. 
a2 76 ye dmoPaveiv, ‘death’. The emphasis given by ye is due to 
the thought which is made explicit below a 7 mov yYader@repov 
movnpiay (expuyeiv). 
a5  év ékdorots Tols KivSuvors, ‘in each class of dangers’. 
a6 pij ot rot’ 7? xadendv, ‘it is not, perhaps, this that is difficult’, 
the ‘ presumptive use’ of py (Riddell, Dig. § 59), a common con- 
struction in Plato (35 times), but almost unknown in other writers. 
No doubt it is colloquial. 

See G.M.T. § 265 and a full discussion in Seymer Thompson’s 
note on MZeno 89c. The only examples outside Plato and before 
Aristotle are Herod. v.79 pu) ot rovro 7 rd xpnornproy and Dem. 1 § 26 
py Aiav muxpoy eimety 7. 

a7 Tovnptav is not so much ‘ wickedness’ here, as the name of being 
wicked. Cf. b5 aPAnkdres poxOnpiay kali ddixiay and note zz Joc. 
Socrates does not mean that his accusers are trying to escape 
from wickedness; he is already thinking of the contrast between 
opxeiv Oavaroy, ‘to be condemned to death’, and éddciv rovnpiay, ‘to 
be judged wicked’. 

br  Oatrov... Oavdrov Oct. Note the alliteration. 

b5 aAnxéres poxOnplav kal drxlav, ‘ found guilty of wickedness and 
wrongdoing’. Though 6ddtocxdyw c. acc. is properly used of the 
penalty (36a 9), it is often transferred to the offence. Cf. Herod. 
Vili. 26 Trypdvns 6 ’ApraBavov Sethinv Odpdc€ mpos Bacréos, Soph. Azz. 
470 popiay oprtoxava, Dem. 1 § 26 dvoway dpduckdver, 4 § 42 e& by 
aloxivny (the penalty) cai dvavdpiay (the offence) .. . aPAnxdres dy 
jpev Snuocia. 

b7 Tatra pév mov KtA. ‘So, I dare say, it was bound to be, and I 
think it is well’ (werptws urbane equivalent of kadds). 

cr To... pera rodro, ‘In the next place’, the regular meaning of 
the phrase. We cannot take it to mean ‘ With regard to the future ’, 
as Schanz does. 

émOupd ... xpyopedijcar: cf. Xen. AZpol. 30 avéOnxe pev kai 
“Opnpos éoriy ols rev ev Kataiget ToD Biov mpoytyyooKew Ta wEdovTA 
(see next note)" BovAopa dé Kal yd ypnop@djoai tr. This touch is 
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obviously borrowed from Plato, but Xenophon spoils it by making 
it introduce a prophecy that the son of Anytus would turn out 
badly. He has a feeling of personal rancour against the democratic 
leader, from which Plato is singularly free. 


29C2 «Kal ydp ecipr Sy évrat0a «tA. ‘I have now reached the stage 


where &c.’ Cf. the dying prophecies of Patroclus (Z2. xvi. 851 sqq.) 
and Hector (//. xxii. 358 sqq.). The belief that men prophesy at 
the approach of death is based on the primitive view of the uyn, 
which ‘sleeps when the limbs are active’ (cf. Pind. fr. 131 (96)), but 
reveals its divine nature in dreams and at the moment of death. Cf. 
Eustathius, 27 Z/iad., p. 1089 gore Oe Sdypa madatoy ws drad\Navcopevn 
copatos 7 Wux} Kal Ocia hice eyyifovoa eyes Te pavytiKns. “Aprépova 
6€ act Tov Midijouoy A€yewy ev To Tepl oveipwv ws, dre GOpoww Oy 7) vy) 
é& Gov TOU GaHpatos mpos TO ExKpLOnval, pavTiKwTaTn ylyverat. Kal 
TAdroy ev ty "Arooyla Swxpdrous pyoly krA. Xenophon (who seems 
to avoid such doctrines in the Memorabilia) makes the dying Cyrus 
say (Cyr. vill. 7, 21) 7 8€ rod avOparov Wux1 rére Snmov Oevoratn Kara- 
aiverat kal rore Te TOY peAdNGvT@Y mpoopa’ TéTE yap, ws oLke, paALoTA 
edevOepovrat. 

C5  olav cue dmexrévate, brachylogy for olay tiwwpiay rettpapnabe ene 
ATOKTELVOVTES. 

c7 708...: ch 37a 4%. 

C& mdAclous écovtar wtA. Socrates may very well have said this or 
something like it, but in any case it is the programme of the wzrz 
Socratict. Plato tried to carry it out by making the voice of 
Socrates live after his death. The words ods viv éyd karetyov have 
been appealed to, not without reason, in support of the view that 
none of Plato’s writings date from a time before the death of 
Socrates. That, however, ought to be self-evident. 

d5 avry i dwaddayn, sc. rov Oiddvat €Xeyxov Tov Biov (C7). 

eI  tép is equivalent to epi here, as it often is in the Orators. It is 
certainly not a common use in Plato, but Adam’s version ‘in 
favour of this thing which has come to pass’ is not convincing, 

e2 v@«td. We have seen (p. 161) that there were some questions 
to be settled before the dicasts could go home, and it is natural to 
suppose that the BaovA\ev’s and the Eleven would discuss these before 
they were formally brought before the court. 

€5 Srapv0odroyijoa, confabulari, ‘to have a talk with one another’. 
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There is no suggestion of ‘myth’ in the word. The Ionic sense of 
pvos (= Att. Adyos) has survived in the compound, which means 
little more than d:adeyOjva. 

»ar dw, ‘I am ready’ to explain it to you as my friends (though I 
would certainly not condescend to do so for the rest). Observe 
that 0é\w mever means ‘1 wish’ (BovAoua) in Plato. Where it 
appears to do so, it can always be accounted for otherwise. I think 
we are to imagine the supporters of Socrates gathering round him 
for this last speech. He would hardly deliver it from the Biya. 

a2. tl mote voei, ‘what is the meaning of it’. 

a3  6p0ds dv kadolny, ‘I shall be using the word in its proper sense’. 
Hitherto he has said only © dydpes ’AOnvaiot. Now that he has 
sympathetic hearers, Socrates allows himself to be more explicit 
with regard to the nature of death, though less so than with the 
audience ‘ fit though few’ of the Phaedo. For épéés meaning ‘in 
the true sense of the word’ cf. Piaed. 67 b 4 and my note there. 

&4 Tod Sapoviov. Schleiermacher may have been right in regard- 
ing these words as an interpolation dating from the time when the 
Satpdviov was regarded as a sort of familiar spirit. If the words are 
genuine, they are unique in Plato; for he only speaks of 76 Satudyioy 
twice (Euth. 3b 5, where see note, and Zheaet. 151a 4), and both 
times with the verb yiyveoOa:, and he appears to avoid using the 
expression in the oblique cases. In Zheages 128e5 we have 7 
ory 7) Tod Saipoviov, but that is just one of the things which mark 
the dialogue as un-Platonic. 

a5 wavy émi cpixpots, ‘on quite trivial occasions’ (for the order of 
the words cf. 36a 4.). Good examples of this are Ewthyd. 272 € 2 
kal 70n €v vo eiyov avaornva’ amotapévov bé pov éyevero 7d ciwbos 
onpeiov 7d Satudvov. madi ody éxabeCsunv (with the happy result 
that he did not miss those great men, Euthydemus and Dionyso- 
dorus), Phaedr. 242b 8 “Hvix’ éveddov ... Tov morapov diaBaivery, Td 
Saipduidv re kal rd clwOds onpeidy por yiyverOar éyévero—aei O€ pe 
énioxe 6 dy pedo mparrew—xai twa poviy édoka aitdiGev akovoa «rh. 
(with the result that he was able to purge his offence against the 
god before departing). As we have seen (31¢ 7 sqq.) the most 

| important inhibition ascribed to the ‘ divine sign’ is that it restrained 
Socrates from political life, but even that was solely in view of the 
consequences. So here ei rt peAAoupe prj dp0ds mpage is simply ‘if 
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I were going to do something amiss’, i.e. something unlucky, and 
not ‘if I were going to do something wrong’. This is made clear 
by c3 ci ph te epedAov eyd dyabdv mpdtew (see note 27 Joc.). 

4048 _ «at voptferar, ‘and which is generally regarded as... .’. According 
to rule, the relative is not repeated in a different case. 

br 76 rod God onpetov, ‘the signal of God’. This phrase proves, if 
proof were still necessary, that there can be no question of a special 
datdyov or ‘genius’. The ‘sign’ is Getdv rc as well as Sawpdudy re 
(31 c 8), but it is neither @ eds nor @ Satnav. 

b2 dvéBawov: cf. 17d 2. Cicero’s rendering, megue enim domo 
egredienti, neque tllud suggestum, in quo causam dixerat, ascendentt 
Signum sibi ullum...adeo... datum (de Div. i. 124), shows at 
least how he had been taught to interpret dvaBaive. 

otte év TS AOyw ovSapod, ‘nor at any point in my speech’. 

b5 epi ravtnv mv mpafw, ‘in regard to this business’, i.e. the trial 
and everything connected with it. 

C3  Tt-+-+.dya0dv mpdgav, ‘to fare well in some way’, equivalent to 
©} mpage. From the next sentence we see clearly that only the 
nature of the consequences is in question. 

c5 Svoiv . . . Oitepov. This dilemma has been often repeated. 
Marcus Aurelius (vii. 32) says #rot oBéous 7) petdoracis, Seneca 
(Ep. 65) aut finis aut transitus. We are not to suppose that 
Socrates has any real doubt on the matter, but he is bound to look 
at it from the point of view of the ordinary Athenian, who had no 
clear belief in human immortality (see next note). 

C6 olov pydev eivar... Tov tTebvedta. This was the view familiarized 
to most people by Homer, and was no doubt that of the majority 
of the judges, so far as they had thought about the subject at all. 
Some of them had perhaps another belief suggested to them by the 
Eleusinian mysteries (see next note), though no definite doctrine of 
immortality was taught even there. For the popular view cf. also 
Aristotle, Evi. Mic. 1115 a 27 ovdey ert rd reOvedre Soxet ovr’ ayaboy 
oUre Kakoy €ival. 

c7 Katd td Aeyopeva, ‘as we are told’. It is certainly wrong to 
translate ‘according to the common belief’; for there was no such 
common belief. It was confined to certain ‘ mysteries’, and in the 
language of the mysteries ra Aeydpeva are contrasted with ra 
Spwpeva, the ritual. Even in the Eleusinia it was ‘said’ that the 
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initiated were somehow better off after death than the uninitiated, 
while the Orphic doctrine on the subject was quite definite. 
According to it, the purified soul departed to be with the gods, and 
was itself a god. Cf. Phaed. 63¢5 evedmis els eivai re Trois rere 
AeuTnkdat Kal, Sorep ye kai wadat A€yeTat, word aetvoy Tois ayabois 
#) Tots kaxois, which must be read in the light of 7oc 5 madacés per 
ovv €ort Tis Adyos ... ws xTA., which refers to the Orphic and Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of transmigration (madvyyevecia). So too, in the 
Republic, Cephalus, who was a Sicilian by birth, speaks (330d 7) 
of of ... Aeyopevor pvOor mept Tay ev “Atdov, as tov évOade adiknoavra 
Set xet Siddvat Sixny xrA., an idea which formed no part of ordinary 
Greek religion. We only fail to note the strangeness of it because 
Christianity has made it so familiar. In speaking alone with Crito 
Socrates, through the mouth of the Laws, assumes the doctrine 
(Crito 54b 5), but it could not be taken for granted ina public court. 
The Islands of the Blest and Tartarus are not in point; for they 
were only open to a few favourites of heaven and to a few incurable 
sinners, who escaped death altogether and retained their bodies. 

petaBoAy ... Kai peroikyots, ‘a change of life and abode’. Cicero 
(Tusc. i. 12) renders sed guandam quasi migrationem commutatio- 
nemgue vitae. The term perotknois seems to have been technical 
in this connexion among the Orphics and Pythagoreans. At any 
rate, it is very important to notice that Socrates is made to use the 
same language here and in the Phaedo. Cf. Phaed. 117 c 2 (edyopat) 
Thy peroiknow Thy evOevde exeioe evTUXT yeverOa. It shows that he is 
here referring to the very same doctrine of immortality which he is 
made to expound in the later dialogue as his personal faith. In 
view of this, I cannot regard the doctrine of the Phaedo as Platonic 
rather than Socratic. 

rod évOévSe for tov evOade owing to the idea of motion implied in 
peroiknois (cf. 32b 32.) In religious language éevOade means this 
world and éxei the other world. This occurs more than once in the 
Phaedo. See my note on 61e I and cf. Ar. Frogs 82. 

wal etre answered by e 4 ei 3’ ad after the long parenthesis. 

pr} Ste Widrny tid, we dicam privatum, ‘1 do not say a private 
person’ (lit. ‘don’t think I mean ...’). 

evapiOurjrous, ‘easy to count’, i.e. ddtyas. Cf. Symp. 179 c 6 
evapiOprrois 54 teow ESocay rovTo yépas of Oeoi. 
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40e1 avréy cannot, I think, mean z/sum going with roy péyav Baowhéa, 
as Adam says. Rather it refers back to et twa 4od 2, the words 
pa) Ort... Baowdea being parenthetical. 

e3  ov8ev mAclwv, “not a bit longer’. I do not see why Adam thought 
this ‘clearly absurd’. The point is just that a man sound asleep is 
not conscious of any difference in duration between one night and 
eternity. Of course moAvs ypdvos is the normal phrase for ‘a long 
time’ and w\cior is therefore ‘longer’. 

€4  olov dmoSypfioa Krd., ‘like taking a journey &c.’ Here Socrates 
once more falls into the language of the Phaedo. Cf. Phaed. 61 1 
mpemet eAXovra éxeioe arrodnpety Otackorety Te Kal pvOodoyeiy mepl ris 
amodnuias rhs éxet, 67 b 10 Gore 7 ye drodnpia 7 viv pot mpooreraypevn 
pera adyabns éAmidos yiyverat. This isa fresh indication that Plato, 
even at the early date when he wrote the Apology, thought it quite 
appropriate to attribute the doctrine of the Paedo to Socrates. 

e5 Kal GdyO4q éoriv ra Acyopeva: cf. c7 7. 

e€6 é«et, ‘in the other world’. Cf.c8~z. 

mavres of te0vedres, and not merely a few favourites of heaven as 

in the Islands of the Blest. 

4143 Mivos re cai ‘PaSdpavdus kat Aiands (accommodated in case to 
the relative clause as the nearest construction). This list seems to 
be definitely Orphic. Familiar as the three judges of the dead are 
to us from Latin poetry, they occur nowhere else in classical Greek 
literature except here and in the Orphic myth of the Gorgias 
(523e 8 sq.). It is true that Demosthenes (18 § 127) mentions the 
three together as models of justice, but there is no reason to suppose 
that he thinks of them as judging the dead. 

In the Mekyia, Minos judges among the dead as he had judged 
among the living (Od. xi. 508-71), but there is no suggestion that 
he judges them for sins committed in this life. In Pindar (OZ. ii. 
77 sqq-) Rhadamanthys judges in the Islands of the Blest, 
where there can be no question of judging departed sinners. 
Aeacus is the judge and lawgiver of Aegina and an arbiter among 
the gods (Pindar, /sthm. viii. 23 sq.), but even Pindar, much as he 
has to say of Aegina and its justice, knows nothing of him as a 
judge of the dead, It is clear, then, that Socrates is not referring 
to any generally accepted doctrine. The natural inference is that 
he is addressing himself specially to those dicasts who had come 


under the influence of Orphic ideas. There must have been a good 
many in a court of 500. 
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44 Kal Tpimrédepos. This is the only place in literature where Trip- 
tolemus is spoken of as a judge of the dead, though he is repre- 
sented on Attic vases along with Aeacus and Rhadamanthys, taking 
the place of Minos, who was naturally unpopular at Athens. It 
looks as if the Athenian Orphics had tried to connect their doctrine 
with the Eleusinia in this way. Another instance of the same 
tendency is the representation of Eumolpus as the son of Musaeus 
(Rep. 363 ¢ 3). 

a6 “Opdet . . . wat Movoaf». Orpheus and Musaeus are coupled 
together as representing the Orphic doctrine in Prot. 316d 8, Rep. 
364 € 3, as well as by Aristophanes, Frogs 1032sq. 

a7 émimdo@ dv ts début’ dv dpav; ‘what would not many a one of 
you give?’ Cicero renders guanti tandem aestimatis? Cf. Xen. 
Mem. ii. 2,8 adda vy Aia, . . A€yet & ovk Gy Tis emi TO Bio rapri 
BovNotro dkoica. 

a8 odAdkts e0eAw teOvdvar, ‘1 am ready to die over and over again’, 
Cf. 30c 1%. 

DI porye kai ait@ntA. There is just a hint in these words that the 
interest of Socrates in the other world was not quite that of the 
ordinary Orphic. It is certain that he felt sympathetic to Orphi- 
cism and derived inspiration from that source, but it is also certain 
that he regards the Orphic beliefs in detail with a certain ironical 

- condescension. Their humorous possibilities strike him at once. 

In the Phaedo his attitude is exactly the same. He is sure (63b 

5 sqq.) that, when he dies, he will be with the gods, and he hopes 

that he will be in the company of just men departed, but he is not 

sure of that. 

Tladapyde. Palamedes is not mentioned in Homer, but makes 
his first appearance in the Cyfrva (fr. xxi Allen), where he was said 
to have been drowned while fishing by Diomede and Odysseus. 
The version adopted by the tragedians is here referred to, according 
to which Odysseus hid gold in the tent of Palamedes and forged 
a letter which compromised him. He was then accused of treason 
by Odysseus and stoned. Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides all 
, wrote tragedies entitled Palamedes, while Gorgias composed a 
} Tadapndovs drodoyia which survives, and is printed in Blass’s text 

of Antiphon, pp. 159 sqq. The story was therefore familiar. 
Xenophon too makes Socrates console himself after his condemna- 


€ 


tion by referring to Palamedes 6 mapamAnoiws éuoi redeutioas* Ere 
| 


to 


; 
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yap kal viv modv Kaddlovs Uuvous mapéxerat "Odvacéws rod ddikws 
droxteivavros airéy (Apol. 26). This gave rise to the story (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 44) that Euripides referred to the death of Socrates in his 
Palamedes, though that was produced sixteen years earlier and 
Euripides died before Socrates ! 

41b2 Atavr to TeAapdvos: cf. Od. xi. 545 sqq. The case is rather 
different from that of Palamedes, seeing that Aias put himself to 
death. That was, however, due to the injustice of the ém\@v xpiots, 
so he can fairly be said to have died .a xpioww dd.kov. 

b4 as éyd otpat eri., I fancy it would not be bad sport’. I have 
marked off this clause as a parenthesis, which gives it more force, 
and allows us to carry on the construction into the next sentence 
with complete regularity except that the dative ayrurapaBadXorti, 
agreeing with éyoi, shifts to the equally legitimate accusative éferd- 
(ovra, occasioned by the infinitive didyew (see C.Q. xiv. 134). 

cr ‘OSvoctia... Siovpov ... Of course modvpntis "Odvocevs and 
Sisyphus, 6 képdioros yever’ avdpay (Z7. vi. 153) are obvious Homeric 
instances of doxotyres civat codoi. 

4 dAAovs puplous «tA. An enumeration is often broken off like 
this. Cf. Gorg. 483d 7 7 adda pupia dy tis you Toadra héyey, 
Phaed. 70 € 3 kai adda 8) pupia otras exe. 

C3. dphxavov... evSatpovias, ‘happiness unspeakable’. This is the 
same genitive as is found with evdaipav (Phaed. 58 € 3), evdatpovito 
(Crito 43b 7) and with @avpalo, Oavpdoros (Xen. Ax. ii. 3, 15 
Badavor ... Oavpdoiat rod Kdddovs kal peyéOous). So Theaet.175a 7 
Groma avté katahaiverat THs opiKpodoyias. 

c4 Tavros, ‘at any rate’. 

TovTov ye éveka, SC. TOD SiahéyerOar kal e&erafery. A disembodied 
Wux7n cannot well be condemned to death. 

c6 eimep ye TA Aeyspeva GdnOH: cf 4oc 7. If we realize that 
Socrates is here uttering what was a strange and novel doctrine to 
most Athenians, we cannot surely doubt which of the alternatives 
mentioned above (40Cc 5 sqq.) expresses his own conviction. Inthe 
next sentence he draws the inference that ‘ the souls of the righteous 
are in the hand of God’. 

c8  evéAmBas elvar, ‘to be of good hope’. In the context, this too is 
significant ; for ¢Anis is the Orphic term for ‘faith’, Cf. Phaed. 
63.¢ 5 GAN’ eveAris eiue elvai Te Tots TerehevTyKdar. So too Cephalus 
in the Refudlic quotes an Orphicizing ode of Pindar’s about ¢Amis 
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(331 a) and contrasts the xaxy éAmis of the wicked with the dyaé} 
eAnis of the righteous. 

-9 ©6aAnOés, ‘as a truth’. The predicative position gives emphasis. 
Cf. 18a I rodro tpar 8éopar Sixacov. 

LI od fot dvBpl dyad kaxdv otSév KTA. We have an echo of the 
same doctrine, in the same phraseology, in the Tenth Book of the 
Republic 613a 4 Ovras dpa trodnrréov mept rod Sixalov dvdpds, édv7’ 
ev mrevia ylyynrat édvr’ ev vdcos 7 Tit GAM Tov SoKovWT@Y KaKOY, oS 
TovT® Tavra els dyabdy rt redevTIiGer COvre 7) kal dobavdrtTt. ov yap O) 
tnd ye OcOv more auedcirar ds dy mpobvpeiobar €O€dn Sikatos yiyverOa 
kal emerndevwy aperijy els Scov Suvardy avOpar@ cpo.otcba bea. The 
last touch is Pythagorean; cf. Theae?. 176b 1 dpuolwots Oe Kata TO 
duvatév. 

14 anndhax Oar tpaypatev almost ‘to rest from my labours’, though 
the phrase is quite colloquial. I cannot believe that it refers to the 
troubles of old age, as Riddell suggests. That is Xenophon’s idea, 
not Plato’s. I should rather compare 22a7 domep mévous twas 
TovouvTos. 

15 otSapod drérpetey 75 onpeiov, i.e. 7d Saypdvior, 7d elwOds ylyverOar. 
Cf. 40 b 4. 

17 od wavy yaderraive, ‘I am not very angry with’. 

18  oldpevor BAdrreav: cf. 30c 6sqq. 

22 ovs teis pou: cf. 34d 6%. 

24 = xpyparov 4 dAAov Tov (sc. Tijjjs)... émtpeetoOar ktA. The speech 
ends with a repetition of the fundamental Socratic doctrine of 
emtpedeta Wuyijs. 

LI Sikata weTov0ds ... Ecopar, ‘I shall have got my deserts’. 

A3 dSmdrepor 88 Hpav «tA. Here too we have an echo of the doctrine 
which Euripides also echoed in the famous lines, ris oiSev ef rd Cv 
pev €or katOaveiy, | ro karOaveiv Se (hv; 

14 €mt dpewov mpdypa, ‘to a better lot’. This is clearly the sub- 
stantival form of dipewov mpatrey, a use of mpaypa not sufficiently 
recognized in the dictionaries. 

mAiv 4 is to be explained in the same way as a))’ # (for which 
) see 20d 6). 


The alternative reading, wAjv «i, is not so satisfactory; for it 
seems to be dubitative. In Ar. Birds 601 we have ovdeis oidev roy 
Onoavpdy Tov €por Av ei Tis &p’ Bpus, ‘except perhaps some bird’. 
| But the meaning here required is ‘none knoweth save God alone’. 
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CRITO was of the deme Alopece like Socrates and was of the 
same age (4p. 33d 9). Xenophon includes him in his list of true 
Socratics (J/em. i. 2, 48), and he was one of those who offered to 
become surety for the fine of 30 minae proposed by Socrates as 
an alternative to the death penalty (4f. 38b 6). Moreover (and 
this is important for a right understanding of the present dialogue) 
he appears to have offered to go bail that Socrates would not 
attempt to escape during the time which must elapse before the 
sacred boat returned from Delos (Phaed. 115 d 7 mpos rots dixkacras 

.. Nyyvato ... 7) py mapapevetv). 

This matter was put in the right light by Cook Wilson (C.R. xvi. 
202). The reference is not to the period before the trial, since the 
offer was made pos rovs dikacras, and in any case an Athenian 
citizen was not, in ordinary cases, imprisoned or expected to find 
bail before his trial came on (cf. Dict. Ant. s.v. Ezgye). Nor can 
the reference be to the offer to become security for a fine, since the 
language of the Phaedo excludes this. As the offer was made 
before the court adjourned (pos rods dixaoras), it only remains to 
suppose that it was intended to spare Socrates the indignity of 
imprisonment during the time between the sentence and the return 
of the sacred boat from Delos. It was in fact unusual for Athenian 
citizens to be kept in prison unless the imprisonment was part of 
the sentence (cf. AZ. 37c2 SedecOa ews dv exreiow). This offer 
of Crito was not accepted, as we know, and that seems to be 
implied by the imperfect Ayyuaro, 

Crito was a wealthy man. Xenophon (JZem. ii. 9) tells a story, 
which he says he heard from Crito himself, of how he was black- 
mailed by ovxopadyra until, on the advice of Socrates, he attached 
to himself a poor but able man, Archedemus, who turned the tables 
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on the blackmailers so successfully that they had to pay money to 
Crito instead of extorting it from him. 

For the wealth of Crito see also Euthyd. 304c¢ 3. In his work 
entitled Socrates, Demetrius Phalereus stated that Crito looked 
after the investment of Socrates’ patrimony. Cf. Plut. 47istides 1 
kal yap exelyv@ (Swxpare:) pyoly ov pdvoy ryy olkiay bmdpxew, adda Kal 
pvas €BdounKovta troKiCouevas imo Kpitwvos. We have seen already 
(Ag. 23c 1%.) that Socrates was not always poor, so there is no 
reason to doubt this very precise statement. 

Xenophon refers in his Afology to the efforts made by the friends 
of Socrates to get him out of prison (§ 23 ¢reira ray éraipay exkhéyrat 
Bovdopévay avrov ov« édeimero xth.). Xenophon was absent from 
Athens at the time, but the fact was, of course, notorious. Diogenes 
twice (ii. 60 and iii. 35) repeats a story that it was really Aeschines 
of Sphettos (see 4. 33 1 2.) who advised Socrates to run away, 
but that Plato ascribed the conversation to Crito because he dis- 
liked Aeschines. The authority for this is Idomeneus of Lampsacus, 
and it is plainly, in this form, a piece of spiteful Epicurean tittle- 
tattle. Certainly the impecunious Aeschines cannot have used the 
arguments here attributed to Crito. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that Aeschines was also among the éraipo of Socrates who 
urged flight upon him, and it is even likely that he wrote a dialogue 
on the subject (cf. 44 b 2 z.). 

The statement is commonly quoted from Herodicus (ap. Athen. 
506d) that Plato’s Crito Sodpoxdéovs mepiéxet xatadpounv. That, 
however, seems due to the confusion of the text. The reference 
is really to Rep. 329c. See Kaibel’s note 2% loc. 

There is no inconsistency, such as Forman finds (Selections, 
p- 321), between the attitude of Socrates in the Cvz¢o and his dis- 
obedience to the arbitrary orders of the Thirty some years earlier 
(Ap. 32¢ 4sqq.). The Thirty were a temporary body appointed 
by the psephism of Dracontides to revise the laws, and they had 
no legal authority to do anything except what was necessary to 
carry out this duty. Certainly they were not entitled to put citizens 
to death without trial (dxpirous), and their arbitrary acts are evi- 
dently included among the wapavoua referred to in Af. 31e 4. In 
°AO, Ilod. 41, 2 Aristotle definitely calls the rule of the Thirty a 
rupavvis, though they are not spoken of as ‘the thirty tyrants’ till 
a later date. Xenophon, who had certainly no democratic preju- 
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dices, is quite clear that the arrest of Leon of Salamis was mapa 
tovs vduous (Mem. iv. 4, 3 quoted in AZ. 32 c6 .). 

Xen. Heli. ii. 3, 11 aipeBevres tae ep’ dre évyypdyyat vdjous kad? 
ovorivas TONTEVTOWTO, ToUrous pe det ped Rov Evyypabew Te Kal drro- 
Serxyovat, Bovdny dé Kai ras GAXas apxas KaTéoTnoay os eddket avrois, 
Ar. ’A@. Tlo\. 35, 1 yevopevor S€ Kupior tis méews ra pev @ha Ta 
ddfavra +o  TAPEM@POY, mevtakootous dé€ Bovdeuras Kal Tras a\das a ves 
Karaornoayres: oyeuee KATELXOV Ty mod Ov éavrdv.—Xen, fell. 3, 1 
TlvOodepou & ev AOnvas a dpxovros (404/3), 6 by "AGnvaior, 6 ort ev dAtyapxia 

npéOn, ovk dvopatovoty, ddd’ avapyiay Tov emavroy Kadovow. 


Introductory Dialogue (43a 1-44b 5). 


The scene is the prison, about a month after the condemnation 
of Socrates. It is not yet daybreak (a 4), and Crito has been sitting 
for some time at the bedside of Socrates, who is still asleep. We 
know from the Phaedo (59d 1 sqq.) that, all through the month 
that intervened between the trial and death of Socrates, his friends 
used to meet early each morning in the dtxaornpiov, which was near 
the prison, and to pass the time in conversation till the gates were 
opened. That was not early in the morning (d5 aveayero yap ov 
mp®). On this occasion, however, Crito has come by himself hours 
before the usual time; for he has heard that the sacred ship has 
reached Sunium on its return voyage from Delos. It will probably 
make the Piraeus by next day, and then Socrates must die. Crito 
cannot sleep for sorrow, and he has got the warder to let him in, 
but he will not waken Socrates, who is sleeping calmly. At last 
Socrates awakes and sees his old friend. 

ayvixdde, ‘at this hour’. Like its correlative Invixa (a 3), the 
adverb is here used strictly of the time of day (épas SyAwrixoy 
Phryn. £el. 33). So Prot. 310b 7 rod evexa ryvixade adixov; 
addressed to the young Hippocrates who has knocked Socrates up 
ért Badéos dpOpov (see next note), Phaed. 76b 11 avptoy rnuxdde, ‘ this 
time to-morrow’. 

“Oppos Babus, ‘cock-crow’, the last part of the night as opposed 
to the first part of the day, which is gws. Cf. Phryn. App. Soph. 
(Bekk. Anecd. p. 54) dpOpos . . . eotly » Spa tis vuxros Kab’ jy ob 
Gdexrpudves ddovory. It is the time just before the first glimmer of 
daylight, not the time between that and sunrise. 
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Phrynichus, /c/, 242, defines it as r6 mpo dpxouévns nuepas (day- 
light), év & et hixv@ Sivatai tis ypjcbat. He condemns the later 
use of épOpos for ‘dawn’, éws, diluculum, and in Prot. 310a 8 it is 
definitely counted as part of the might (ris... mapeNOovons vuKros 
ravtnal, ért Babéos dpOpov). Cf. also Ar. Wasps 216 (adda viv y' dpOpos 
Baévs), where it is said to be owe (sc. tijs vuxrds) compared with péeoat 
voxres, Another phrase is quoted from Ion of Chios in the recently 
recovered portion of Photius (Af. 89, 24) ’AuBAdtjgys dpOpos* “Iwv’ 
“yov & eyyis jovs jvix’ ovdérw dos | 00d’ auBrds bpOpos”, 

345 6 tod Seopwrnplov pidAak, ‘the warder’, This is too dignified 
a title for the Qupwpds or ‘porter’, who appears at the beginning of 
the Phaedo (see next note), but who would hardly be on duty at 
night when the gate was supposed to be shut. It more probably 
means the tmrnpérns ray €vdcxa, whose kindness to Socrates in the 
prison is immortalized by Plato in Phaed. 116d § sqq. 

a6  itaxotcat, ‘to answer your knock’. Cf. Phaed. 59 € 4 6 Oupapis, 
domep eller vraxover. The use of the word is well illustrated by 
Xen. Symp. 1, 11 Pidtrmos ... kpovoas tiv Oupay eine TH brraxovourte 
elvayyeihat Satis... ein. 

a8 Kal m Kal evepyérnrar im’ éuod, ‘and besides I have done him 
a good turn’, This touch characterizes the kindly Crito at once. 
The man is under an obligation to him, which should not be 
vulgarized into a ‘tip’ with some editors. 


The formula kai 7. kai does not occur anywhere else in Plato, but 
is found several times in Thucydides. Cf. also Dem. 19 § 197 


karakAlveoOat kab Tt Kai adew €xédevov. 

aio ‘Emekdas médn, ‘a fairly long time ago’. Cf. Theaet. 142a 1 
“Aptt... i madat c& dypou ;—’Emtetkds mada, Phaed. 80€ 5 émetkas 
TUXVOY . » « XpdvoY. 

bir Etta mivantis. ‘Then how comes it that...?’ Cf. 4p. 28b3. 
Socrates wonders why Crito did not wake him up as soon as he 
came in, instead of sitting in silence till he wakened of himself. 

b3  O8 pa rdv Ala (sc. emryerpd oe), ‘No indeed !’, ‘I should think 
not!’ Crito does not at once answer the question, but rejects the 
very idea of waking Socrates. He would not be awake himself, if 
he had his way, but grief has made him sleepless. 

b5 émimbdes, consulto, ‘on purpose’, ‘ deliberately’. 

1 b6 ov Hyepov, ‘I kept from waking you’ (negatived imperfect), 

dist. ovx jyeipa, ‘I did not wake you’. The ‘vivid’ sequence 

ta... Sudyps is not common in Plato. 
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43606 ss. nvdSarpovica tod tpomov, ‘I have thought you fortunate in 
your disposition’. Cf. 4Z. 41¢ 3 #. and Phaed. 58 e 3 evdainwyr yap 
pot avnp edaivero... Kal rod Tpdmov kat Tay Adywv. This is imme- 
diately followed by as adeés kal yevvalws eredevra, just as here by ds 
padlws abriv Kai mpaws dépers, ‘so lightly and patiently do you take 
it’ (the ground stated in the form of an exclamation, like the 
Homeric of dyopevets). 

bro wAnppedés: cf. AP. 22d 8 x. 

CI év rovavrats cupdhopats. For this use of ey cf. Phaed. 108c 1 ev 
mwaon éxopueyn amopia, Rep. 395e€ 1 ev cvpdopais re kal mévOeot Kal 
Opnvors exonevny. 

C2. ovdev airods émAtverar... 76 pi} odxt..., ‘their age gives them 
no relief from...’ This use of ewtAveoOar does not seem to be 
found elsewhere, but Aesch. Seft. 134 has émidvow mover, émidvow 
didov, where émiAvors clearly means ‘relief’ or ‘release’, The con- 
struction is that of a verb of hindering. 

c7 & tots Bapitara, ‘most grievously of all’, Cf. 52a 5 ody ixiora 
e+ GAN ey Tois padiora. 

This use of év rois to strengthen a superlative is found once in 
Herodotus (vii. 137 rodrdé por ev rots Oeudrarov paiverat yeveo@at), 
several times in Thucydides, and thirteen times in Plato. It is not 
found in the Orators or in Xenophon. 

CQ To wAotov: cf. Phaed. 58a 7 sqq. 

dr e@vavar: cf. Af. 30c 1 7. 

d2  Soxetv pév pot Ake, Sto my thinking it will come’. The usual 
phrase in Plato is euol doxeiv. 


TW have the more obvious Soxet pév pot F£etv, and so B? corrects, 
but the doxety pév prot of B seems too idiomatic for a mere mistake, 
even though B has #éew like the other MSS. As Buttmann also 
pointed out, the pev solitarium suggests a wrong emphasis if we 
read doxet. 


d3 e Sv, ‘to judge by what ...’, the regular meaning of the expres- 
sion. 

d4 katadurévtes Exel avtd. On the eastern side of the low isthmus 
which connects the headland of Sunium with the mainland there is 
a narrow creek where sailing vessels, unable to weather the cape, 
take shelter (Frazer, Pausanias, vol. ii, p. 1) We know from 
Phaed. 58b 8 that the winds were unfavourable at the time. 

é« TovTwy (neuter), i.e. e& Gy awayyd\dovely ries, ‘from this’, 
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The addition of ray dyychoy (BT) can hardly be right ; for é&« 
rovrey should correspond to é& dy above. W adds ray dagen 
(with dyyeAwy in the margin), which is better in point of sense, but 
cumbrous. It seems likely that we have to do with two ancient 
explanatory notes, of which the second is the more accurate. 


347 ix dya6q, ‘and may it be for the best’, closely with ravry Zoro. 
The phrase belongs to the customary style of official documents 
(psephisms, treaties, &c.) like the Latin guod felix faustumque sit, 
€. g. TUxN ayaby tH AOnvatwy 5<b6x0a ro Sypyo and Thue. iv. 118, 11 
Adyns etre, toxyn ayaby tH ’AOnvaiov roreioOat Thy éxexerpiay, It is 
regularly used with an imperative or its equivalent. So Sym, 
177€ 5 adda tvyn ayaby Rarap xen @aidpos. 

442 ™m-..torepaia...4q a ..., ‘the day after that on which’. The 
comparative force of t7 tarepaia accounts for 7 after it. Cf. Sym. 
173a6 TH tvorepaia 7) 7) Ta emivikia Over. 

a4 yé tov Si..., ‘at any rate’, stronger than your. 
ot tovTwv KUpior, ‘those who have the matter in hand’, i.e. oi 
évoexa. Cf. Phaed.59e6 Avovot yap ... of evdexa S@xpary Kai mapay- 
ye\Xovety Gras av tHOe TH Npepa TeAevTa, 85 bg €ws dv "AOnvaiwy edo. 
avdpes evdexa. 
as Tis émovtons hpépas, ‘on the coming day’; rijs érépas, ‘the day 
after’. As the day was reckoned from sunset to sunset, 7) emtotoa 
nuepa generally means ‘next day’, ‘to-morrow’, and Crito’s rjpepop 
(43d 2,d5) is more accurate. As, however, it is still before day- 
break (43. 4 7.), it is not unnatural for Socrates to use the phrase. 
For rijs érépas cf. Soph. O. 7. 781 ryv pev ovoay rpépay | pddis 
xatéoxov, Oarépa S imp wédas Kr. 
a6  &« twos évumviov. For the importance attached by Socrates to 
dreams cf. Ad. 33.¢ 5 2., Phaed. 60e 2 sqq. 
a7  & Katp@ tw, ‘not inopportunely ’. 
aio ‘’Edé«e «rd., the usual terminology in narrating dreams. Cf. 
Theaet. 158c 5 drav... dvap dveipata Soxdpuer SuyycioOa, Ar. Wasps 
31 eof por mepl mpdrov Urvoy ev tH muKvi | éxxAnotd few mpdBara 
ovyxaOjpeva, Xen. Cyr. viii. 7, 2 ESokev air@ mpooedOav kpeirtwy ris 
i) Kara GvOpwrroy eimeiy KTA. 
b2 part wev tprrdty ktd. L/. ix. 363 juari xe rpirdr@ Bbiny €piBodov 
ixoiyny. The words are spoken by Achilles, who means that he can 
get ome in three days, and that is what Socrates understands the 
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dream to mean. The view that life is an exile from our heavenly 
home is Orphic. Cf. Empedocles fr. 115, 13 (Diels) rév kai eyo 
viv eit, puyas Oedey kai adrtns. Diogenes Laertius says (ii. 35) 
dvap Sd€as rid ait@ héyeww" Huatl Key KTr., mpos Alaxtwny edn’ Eis 
tpirny amoOavovpa. The dream is, of course, historical, and must 
often have been talked of by the Socratics at Megara. This, then, 
may be an indication that Aeschines wrote a dialogue on the same 
subject as the present. Cf. the Introductory Note. 


For the interpretation suggested cf. the dream ascribed to 
Eudemus of Cyprus in Aristotle’s dialogue, and quoted by Cicero 
de Div. i.25. Eudemus had dreamt that a beautiful youth told 
him he would return home five years later. In fact he fell in 
battle at Syracuse five years later, ex guo ita tllud somnium esse 
interpretatum ut cum animus Eudemt e corpore excesserit, tum 
domum revertisse videatur. I cannot believe that S@invy is meant 
to suggest the verb Péivw, as Lambinus supposed. 


44b4 ‘Evapyés pév otv, ‘Nay, it is clear enough’. This is the vor 
propria for dreams so distinct that their interpretation is not in 
doubt. Cf. Od. iv. 841 és of evapyés bvetpov eméaovto vuKTos apohya, 
Herod. vii. 47 et rot 7 OWus rod evurrviov pi evapyns ovtTw eavn, Aesch. 
Pers. 179 aXN’ ovrt mw rodvd’ evapyes eidduny | as trys mapobev 
evppovns. 


The Exhortation of Crito (44b 5-46 a 8). 
The arguments of Crito are based (1) on the opinion of the many 
(} rév wod\dGv SdEa) and (2) the power of the many (7 ray woddGv 
Ovvapis) 
bs & Saydvie SHkpares. The formula expresses reproach or remon- 
strance, as often in Homer. 
b6 én «ai viv, Seven at the eleventh hour’, as we say. Cf. Ar. Frogs 
1235 adn’ aya ere Kal viv addos. 
b7 ob pla, von una, ‘more than one’, Crito regards the bad name 
he will get as a cvpdopad additional to the loss of his friend. 
xopis pev Tod éotepfioOar KrA., ‘apart from the loss of...’. The 
continuation with ér 8¢ kal... S6fw... (as if mpdrov pev eorepnoopa 
had preceded) is slightly anacoluthic. For the language cf. Phaed. 
117 Q olov avdpds éraipou earepnpevos etny. 
All MSS. have oov for rov, which was conjectured by the Abbé 


Sallier, and must, I think, be right. It does not seem possible to 
take ywpis as an adverb, as Adam suggests. 
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14b8 ovSéva ph wore eipyow is one of the few examples of od py with 
the fut. ind. instead of the aor. subj. 

T has evpo in the margin here, but there are two other probable 
instances of the fut. ind. in Plato (Laws 735 b 2 and E/. ii. 313 e 4), 
though the reading is doubtful in both cases. There is, however, 
a certain case in Ar. Frogs 508 ov pn o” ey wepidiow’ ame Odvra, 
where the metre guarantees the reading. See G.M.T. § 295. 

CI as olds 7 dv KtX., ‘as being one who could save you if I cared 
to spend my money ’, gives the reason for 5éfm... dpeAfjoat. They 
will put it down, he says, to neglect and not to inability, since, in 
my case, it is a mere question of money. The rather involved 
constructions in which Crito gets entangled from time to time are, 
I think, part of the nOomoua. 

c2  tavrnys, ‘than this’, explained by 4 Soxetv ‘than to be thought’. 
Cf. Gorg. 500 2 ov ri Gy paddov omovddceé Tis . .« 7 TOUTO KTH. 
Riddell, Dég. § 163. 

C4 ovK« 40Anoas, ‘you refused’, 

C7 of... émeéorato, ‘the best men’ (urbane for of BéAriorou). 

c8 ard, ‘the business’. Cf. 46¢6 més ody dy petpiorata oKoroipeba 
avira; (‘the thing in question’). 

ovTw ... Somep dv mpayOp, ‘just as it has (shall have) been 
managed,’ 

Cobet reads éoamep empaybn (Mnem. 1875, p. 286) with the remark 
Recte dicitur donep av wpaydy de re futura et incerti eventus, sed de 
ve absoluta et certa SoTep empaxOn necessarium est. But this is a 
res futura et incertt eventus, so there is no need to alter the text. 
Schanz’s éo7ep 51) empayOn is still less convincing. 

d2 ard & Sida .. .Sm..., ‘the present situation shows of itself 
that...’. The construction is anacoluthic; for after the personal 
use of dj\os we expect the same subject in the 67 clause. 

Cornarius conjectured dn\oi, and Cobet follows him (J/mem. 1875, 
p. 285). 

d édv mis év abrots StaPeBAnpevos z, ‘if a man is misrepresented to 
them’, Crito means that the condemnation of Socrates proves the 
danger of diaSodn (cf. df. 18d 2sqq.). For ev = coram cf. Euth. 
2a4qn. 

. d7_ va olol +’ Aoav, ‘that they might have been able’. If they could 
do great evil, they would also be able to do great good, on the 
principle pia divauis ray évavytiwv, which is fundamental in the 
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teaching of Socrates. The great chorus of Sophocles, Antigone 
(334 sqq.), is an elaboration of this doctrine (cp. esp. 365 cody tt 
TO pynxaveey | réxvas vrep eAmid’ €xwy | tdre prev vaxdy GAXor’ em” eo Odov 
épret, 

4408 _ kal wads dv etyev, ‘and it would be well’. 

I see no ground for suspecting these words with Cobet (V.Z., 
p. 104). They add nothing of course to ef yap ép<Xov krA., but it is 
Plato’s way to repeat the beginning of a sentence in a slightly 
different form at the end of it. 

ote ydp ppovipov KTA., ‘they can neither make a man wise nor 
foolish’, which, in the long run, is the only good or harm that can 
be done to him, since he will also be good if he is wise, and bad if 
he is foolish, The only real injury that can be done to any one is 
an injury to the soul. Cf. AZ. 30¢ 8. 

dg ovoticr 8 TodT0 Sri dv TUx@or (SC. moLodyres aitdy), ‘it is all one 
what they do to him’. Adam seems to have been the first to point 
out that the meaning cannot be ‘they act at random’. The phrase 
expresses indifference. Cf. below 45d 2 7d ody ji€pos Ort dv TUxwot 
tovto mpa&oucw, ‘so far as you are concerned, they will fare as best 
they may’, Prot. 353a 7 Ti... Set jas oxoretcOar ryv Toy Tohh@v 
ddéav avOparav, ot drt dy TUXwOL TOUTO héyovow ; i.e. ‘what they say 
is of no consequence’, Gorg. 521 c 8, 522 C2 tows Ort Gy TUX@ TOTO 
meioopuat, ‘I dare say I shall suffer no matter what’, Symp. 181 b 6 
dev 51 cupBaiver avtois Ste av tvx@oL TovTO mpaTrety, duoiws pev 
ayaOdy, dpoiws 8€ rovvartioy, i.e. ‘they don’t care which it is’. 

e 3 of ovxopdvra. There is happily no English word for these 
gentry; but their existence was an inevitable consequence of the 
Athenian system of trusting ’A@nvaiwy rH Bovdopeva ois éEearw, even 
if not personally aggrieved, to initiate all prosecutions instead of 
a public prosecutor. Most light is thrown on them by the first 
speech against Aristogeiton ascribed to Demosthenes, which is a 
most instructive document whether Demosthenes wrote it or not. 
That it is a real speech actually delivered, I feel sure. 

e4 éxchapaow: cf. Lysias 20 § 7 rods pév adixodvras of Kariyopo 
exkN€rrtougl, apyvptoy AapBavovtes, 

&5 4 kal wacav Ti ovctay daoBadetv ktA. There is no question here 
of forfeiting bail; for, if Crito’s offer to go bail for Socrates had 
been accepted, Socrates would not have been kept in prison (cf. 
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Introductory Note). I can find no evidence of the procedure 
adopted against those who assisted a condemned man to escape, 
but analogy suggests that they were liable to @deEis (AZ. 32 b 7 7.). 

Cf. the procedure in the case of exiles who returned without 
authority (Dem. 23 § 51 €dy ris Karin Srot pi) €eotwv) and of those 
who harboured them ([Dem.] 50 § 49 év tois atrois.. . evéxer Oat Tov 
tmodexspevov tors Pevyovras). This suits the language of the present 
passage very well; for it appears clearly from.Dem. 21 § 182 and 
25 § 92 that, in normal cases, &dekis led to an dyov tipnrés, in 
which the rina might be anything from death downwards (adore 
pev ait Oavarov ripjoat, et dé py, TocodvToy avabeivat Tiunua Ypnudrwy 
6aoy py Suvnoerar pepew Dem. 25 § 92). So here the words of Crito 
refer plainly to the legal phrase ripay drt xpy mabe 4 amoreioa 
(Ap. 36b 5 7.). 

zagov aid yaipev, ‘dismiss it from your mind’. Cf. Phaed.63 ¢ 3 
"Ea... xaipew avrdv, ‘never mind him’, 65 ¢ 7 (4 Wuyi) eaoa xaipery 
rd cpa, ‘ paying no attention to the body’. Literally, the phrase 
means ‘let it depart’, from yaipe, ‘farewell’. So déyor, eirav 
xaipe, ‘saying good-bye to...’, i.e. ‘dismissing from one’s 
thoughts’. 

Bixavot éopev, ‘we are bound’. This personal construction of 
dikaios may often be best represented by saying ‘ we are bound’ or 
‘we are entitled’, according to the context. 


pi) dAAws trofer, ‘do not say me nay’, a standing colloquial phrase. 
Cf. below 46a 8 kal pndapds Adas role, Phaed. 117a 3 GAN ih... 
metOov Kai pu) GAXws Tole, Lep. 328a9 GAA pévere Kal py) Gras 
moire, So Ar. Birds 133 (after an invitation to a wedding) kai 
pnSapds adds rromons, ‘Ul take no refusal’. 

Mite... tadta poBod xrA. This pyre is resumed at b6 dep 
heyo, pire taira oBovpevos after the long parenthesis a6 xai 
yap.-.b5 moddol mavv. It is answered by b7 pire ... Svoxepes 
aa yeveobw. The involved sentence is part, I think, of the 
nOorouia. 

6 @éAover KrA., ‘which certain people are willing to take to save 
you’. 

The form 6é\w is hardly used in Plato except after e? or yy which 
absorb the following é¢- (a fact which is conventionally represented 
by writing ef ’OéAes, 7) ’Oé\ov and the like), and in the standing 
phrases, Geod O<dovros, edy eds Ody, et Oeds OeXr, There seems to 
be nothing to account for it here. Should it be printed ovedovor? 
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45a8 Tovrous, istos, The depreciatory tone is kept up by evrehds, 
‘cheap’, which suggests that they are for sale. 

ag én’ avrots, ‘to settle them’. If Xenophon’s story is true (see 

Introductory Note), Crito had personal experience of this. 

br gol... tmdapye, ‘you have at your disposal ’. 

b3 _ otror is used detkrixds (cf. AZ. 33 € 3). Though they are not 
present at the moment, we know from the Phaedo that Socrates 
saw them every day during the month, and we are, no doubt, to 
suppose that they come in after the present dialogue is finished. 
They had no reason to fear the cvxopdyrat, as they could be across 
the Boeotian frontier before the escape of Socrates was discovered. 
b4 Zwpptas... KeBys... These were Pythagoreans from Thebes 
who had been disciples of Philolaus (Piaed. 61d 7) before he 
returned to Italy (E. Gr. Ph.* § 138). At this time they were 
quite young (Phaed. 89a 3 ray veavicxwy). Xenophon includes 
them in his list of true disciples of Socrates (AZem. i. 2, 48). In 
another place (iii. 11, 17) he makes Socrates ask Theodote, the 
éraipa, what had brought Simmias and Cebes to him from Thebes 
(Sia ri dé Kal KéBynra kal Stupiay O7ByGev mapaylyverOat, Sc. oie 5). 
They are the chief interlocutors in the Phaedo. It is important 
for a just appreciation of the historical Socrates to bear in mind 
that these two young Pythagoreans attached themselves to him 
after the departure of Philolaus from Thebes, even though Lysis 
(E. Gr. Ph.® § 138) was still there to carry on the Pythagorean tradi- 
tion. From the Paedo we learn that there was a third Theban 
present, Phaedondas, of whom nothing is otherwise known. The 
rapprochement between Athens and Thebes after Aegospotami will 
account for the émdnuia of these young Pythagoreans. Diogenes 
Laertius (ii. 124) gives the titles of twenty-three dialogues ascribed 
to Simmias, which must have been short, as they were contained in 
a single roll (8i8Alov), Whether they were genuine or not is another 
question. He also mentions three dialogues by Cebes entitled 
Miva, ‘EBddéun, and @piyyos, and a work entitled KéS8yros Mivaf 

(Cebetis Tabula) is still extant, though it cannot be genuine. 
The name Sipuias doubtless comes, like the Athenian names 
Sipov, Siyvros, from oipds, ‘snub-nosed’, and Cobet (followed by 


Schanz) wrote it Suulas. Cf. AZC., p. 221 ut ex muppds et Eavbds 
Sormantur nomina propria Uvppias, Eavdias, stc Sipias ex oipds 
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Proaucebatur. We have to do, however, with a Boeotian name, 
since Simmias was a Theban, and the pp is ‘ Aeolic’, Moreover, 
the form Stuyias is actually found on a Theban inscription (Collitz, 
Dial.-Inschr. i. 706, 1). Cf. also Ditt. Sy//. 140, 155 (from a 
Delphic inscription), where we have a Thessalian called Sippias 
“Opodtevs. I must, therefore, withdraw the remark at the end of 
my note on Phaed. 59 c 1 and be thankful that some ‘divine sign’ 
kept me from introducing S.ias into my text. 

15b5 AA woAAoi mévv. Socrates had many foreign friends besides 
the Theban Pythagoreans. From the Phaedo 57a sqq. we know 
that neither Echecrates of Phlius nor any of his associates were 
able to be at Athens, though they were deeply interested and 
eager to get a trustworthy account of everything that took place, 
an account which they get from Phaedo of Elis. Echecrates 
speaks of Socrates with the greatest enthusiasm and respect 
(58 d7, 88c 8). Now we know that Echecrates and his éraipo 
at Phlius were Pythagoreans like Simmias and Cebes. (Cf. 
Diogenes Laertius viii. 46 TeNevraion yap éyévovro tay Tudayopelov 
ods kal ’Aptordéevos cide, Revddidds re 6 XadkiSeds awd Opdens kal 
Pdvrwy 6 b\raoros kai Exexpdrys kal AtoxAjjs kat TloAvpvactos PArdowot 
kalavroi. noay dé axpoaral ®iNoddov kal Evpirov ray Tapavrivav. It 
is clear from this testimony of Aristoxenus, who knew the men 
personally, that Phlius, like Thebes, was an important seat of the 
Pythagorean dispersion, and it follows that the Pythagoreans of 
Phlius must have sought the acquaintance of Socrates before the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War (Phlius took the side of 
Sparta), and that he must have made a deep and lasting impression 
on them when he was comparatively young. From the P/aedo 
(59¢ 2) we learn that Euclides and Terpsion from Megara 
were present at the death of Socrates. They were Eleatics. 
Cf. Diog. Laert. ii, 106 otros (Evkdetdns) kal rad Tlappevidera pereyet- 
pitero. In the Parmenides Socrates, who is then ofddpa véos, is 
represented as holding a conversation with Parmenides and Zeno 
themselves, so there is nothing surprising in the fact that he kept 
up relations with their followers at Megara. In the 7heaetetus 
Euclides is represented as having a dialogue read aloud to Terpsion 
of which he had taken notes at the time (just before the trial), and 
which he had corrected by asking questions of Socrates himself 
when he went to Athens (apparently during the month which 
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elapsed between the sentence and its execution). That may be 
fiction, of course, but it presupposes certain facts. Moreover, we 
know that the éraipoc of Socrates retired to Megara after their 
Master’s death. We learn also from the Phaedo (loc. cit.) that 
Aristippus of Cyrene was expected, though he did not appear. He 
was in Aegina at the time. According to Aeschines of Sphettos 
(ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 65) he had come all the way from Cyrene to 
Athens kara «héos Zwxpdrovs. It is quite clear then that, before the 
Peloponnesian War, that is, when he was still in the thirties, 
Socrates had a reputation all over the Greek world, and especially 
in Pythagorean and Eleatic circles. During the war Thebes, 
Megara, and Phlius were cut off from Athens, but the admirers of 
Socrates did not forget him, and those of them who could do so 
came to Athens to see him again when peace was concluded. No 
account of Socrates can claim to be historical which does not take 
these things into consideration. It may be added that the doubts 
of the loyalty of Socrates to the dj40s which moved Anytus would 
only be confirmed by the way in which men who had recently been 
enemy aliens flocked to Athens to see him as soon as they safely could. 

pyre... dmokduys, ‘do not shirk the task of saving yourself’ (cf. 
d6 ra pabupdrara aipeitoOai). Socrates has said nothing so far to 
suggest that his refusal to escape is based on principle, and Crito 
thinks it is only due to consideration for his friends. 


Not perceiving this, Jacobs propounded the reading drroKvijs, 
which is not even Greek, and Schanz adopted it in his edz¢zo maior. 
Cobet (AZnem. 1875, p. 286) pointed out that it was soloecum, and 
Schanz restored admoxdyys in his school edition (1893) without 
mentioning that he had ever adopted amoxvys. He only says that 
Jacobs, who had doubted droxdyys, afterwards defended it (1828). 
The construction of doxdyvw with the infinitive is veryrare. K. -G. 
only ‘quote one other instance, Eur. /om 134 mévous | poxOetv ovx 
amokduvw. Generally it is either absolute or takes a participle. 
The distinction of meaning is doubtless that, while amoxduvo c. pop. 
means ‘I am tired of doing so-and-so’, cmorlant ¢ inf. means ‘I 
am (too) tired to doit’. See G.M.T. § 903. 


& eyes &v TO Sixacrypio, ‘as you said in court’, This may be 
a reference to AZ. 37 c 48qq., or it may just as well be an indepen- 
dent piece of evidence that Socrates did say something of the sort. 
éEehOav, ‘if you went into exile’ is the meaning required here as 
in AZ. 37d 4, e4. 
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‘SCI dXove is certainly strange with moAdaxov, which requires dAdo. 


We can only say that the influence of dio: makes itself felt. As 
@Xové wot is so common a phrase, Crito slips into saying d)\)oce 
Omot. 
If the text is sound, Soph. O.C. 1226 Bhva xeibev dbevirep Ket 
would be a much more violent expression, as Jebb points out. 
dyantjcovat oe, ‘ will make much of you’. 

C2 eis @erradiav. We learn from Aristotle (hes. B. 23, 1398 a 24) 
that Socrates had already declined an invitation to the court of 
Archelaus of Macedon (another instance of his wide reputation), 
There may, therefore, be some truth in the statement of Diog. 
Laert. (ii. 25) that he also refused offers from Scopas of Crannon 
and Eurylochus of Larisa. His friendship with the Thessalian 
Meno is also in point here. 

C5 “Em 8é... ote dicatov, ‘in the next place what you propose is not 
even right’, apart from what people may think of it. Cf..4/. 35 b9 
Xwpis d¢ ris SdEns .. . od Sixardy por Soxel evar KTA. 

émyetpeiv mpdypa, For the ace. cf. Isocr. 1 § 3 xadov... &pyov 
emtyetpovow. 

CQ Tors vets: cf. AD. 34d 6 2. 

Gr &Opapar Kai exrardeica. Note that yéveows, rpopy, mawdela form 
a regular series in Greek. So below d5 rpéfovra kat madevovra, 
5oe 2 emetdy de €yevou re kai eLerpddys kai émadevOns. 

d2 16 dv pépos, ‘for your part’, i.e. ‘so far as you are concerned’ 
(so below 50b 2 and 54c 8). 

btu dv tUxwor todTo mpdtovow, ‘they will fare as best they may’, 
‘it is all one what becomes of them’. The phrase is meant to 
characterize the indifference of Socrates. Cf. 44d 9m. 

G8 dperijs .. . émpeAciobar: the doctrine of Wuyns émpuédera once 
more. Cf. 4f.29e 17. 

€3  f elood0s ... ds cioAOev. The noun cisodos corresponds to 
elodyew, ‘to bring into court’ (4%. 24d 5 ~.), which has for its 
virtual passive eicvévat. The suggestion of Cornarius that the words 
are chosen so as to suggest the idea of a play being brought on the 
Stage, leading up to an dydy and ending in a xardyedws, though 
approved by most editors, seems to me extremely fanciful and quite 
out of keeping with the character of Crito. We should have to 
suppose that he regarded the trial of Socrates as a comedy. 
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I have kept eionOev, the reading of B, but of course eionhGes (TW) 
is possible, though more likely to be due to correction. For 
eiaépyerar 1» Sixn cf. Dem. 21 € 98 pedroveoy eicievat Tov Sikdv, 
34 § 18 pedrovans Se ris Sixns elorévat eis TO Stkaaryptoy. 

45€4  ébov prj eicedOctv, ‘ when it need not have been brought into court’. 
No doubt Anytus would have been quite satisfied if Socrates had 
left Athens. If he had done so at any time before the conclusion 
of the avdxpiois, the case might have been quietly dropped. Such 
things certainly happened, though strictly speaking they were illegal 
and involved a penalty. 

6 dydv... ds éyévero, This doubtless refers to the refusal of 
Socrates to defend himself seriously and to his dvririjnots, which 
was a mere defiance of the court. Crito thinks, or affects to think, 
that all this was only because he would not take the trouble to 
make a satisfactory defence (observe trip cot... aicxivopar). He 
is as much puzzled by the peyadnyopia Swxpdrovs as Xenophon was 
(cf. p. 65). 

€5 Kai ro teAevtatov $3 tourl, ‘and now, to crown all’. It is surely 
more natural to take 70 reAevtaiov adverbially than to make it the 
subject of the infinitive which follows, as most editors do. Adam, 
however, says ‘last of all’. 

In Demosthenes 76 reAevraioy yuri occurs more than once. In 
25 § 50 we have ra reAevraia Se ravri. 

Somep katdyedws tis mpdtews, ‘the scandal of the whole business’, 
‘a reductio ad absurdum as one might say of the whole affair’ 
(Adam). 

e6 Stamedevyevar Hpads Sonetv, ‘that it should be thought that the 
opportunity has escaped us’ (effugisse mos Ficinus), i.e. that we 
have allowed it to give us the slip. In this use (and in many others, 
e. g. Suaméqevyev nuas 6 Adyos) the verb d.adevyew is a metaphor from 
hunting, though éex@evyey is more commonly so used, especially by 
Demosthenes (cf. Sandys on 3 § 3). There is no difficulty in 
supplying ro mpadypa from e2 as the subject of the infinitive d:a- 
mepevyévat, since it is recalled by kakia twi kai dvavdpia rH Hyerépa, 
which repeats dvavdpia rwi tp querépa from the earlier clause. Nor 
is it necessary to assume the harsh construction 1) dd& . . . Sokeiv, 
since it is simpler to suppose that aicxvvopa: py Od£y is resumed by 
the exclamatory infinitive doxeiy (G.M.T. § 187). 
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Forman says: ‘But 4é) is now left so far behind that it is 
resumed in doxety though the syw¢ax that is resumed is that of 
mempax Oat which is dependent upon d0£—anacoluthic, but entirely 
clear.’ I think my suggestion is simpler. I cannot believe with 
Adam that we are to supply ce as the subject of Svarepevyévar and 
to render ‘that you should be thought to have given us the slip’. 


1641 oinwes wr., guippe qui..., ‘in that we did not...’. 


ob8¢ od cavréy is necessary because 77 juerépa includes Socrates 

as well as his friends. Cf. 45d 8 kai Umep cov Kal tmep nuav. It is 
quite normal for the relative sentence to become independent in 
the second clause. 

a2 €t m1 kal pixpdv hpav Shedos Av: cf. Euth. ae 9 2., Ap. 28b 7 2. 

a3 Gpat@ akg, i.e. dua ro kaka etvar, For this compendious way of 
speaking cf. Symp. 195c 6 véos pév obv eort, mpos de T@® vew dradds, 
Theaet. 185e 3 Kadds yap ef... mpds dé TO KAA® €D erroinods pe, 
Thue. ii. 15, 2 Onoeds ... yevdpevos pera rod Evverod kat Suvards. 

24 BovdreverOar . .. BeBovredobar: cf. Charm. 176 SeOuzoum ements 
BovdeverOor rroveiv ;— Ody... ada BeBovdevpeda. 

a5 Tis... émovons vuerds. Crito still thinks, in spite of the dream, 
that the ship will arrive to-day; for 4 émotca w¢é is the night which 
will begin at sunset. 

a6 et 8 Er mepipevodpev, future indicative in ‘monitory’ protasis, 

a8 al pydapds dddAws mole: cf. 45a 3 7. 


The Reply of Socrates (46b 1-54e 2). 

The reply falls into two sections. (1) Socrates deals with Crito’s 
argument from public opinion (7 ry modd@y ddEa) by appealing to 
a doctrine on which the friends of Socrates were formerly agreed, 
namely, that it is not the opinion of the many which must be 
regarded, but only that of the man who knows (46c 6-48 a Io). 
(2) He then answers Crito’s argument from the power of the many 
() Tv rohAGv Sivayts), by appealing to another doctrine similarly 
agreed to, namely, that it is living well and not mere life which is to 
be prized. As living well (e8) means living righteously (d:kalos), it 
follows that we must never do wrong, even in return for a wrong 
done to us (48a I0-50a 5). 

br & $ire Kpitwv. The unusual position of the vocative expresses 
remonstrance. Cf. Euth.3c 6. 
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46br * tpoOupla cov: cf. 44C 5 Tudv mpolvpovpevor. 

b4 od viv mpdtov dAAd Kal del. Cf. Soph. Philoct. 966 od viv mpdrov 
G@\Aa kal mada, Eur. Med. 292 and Hel. 957 ov viv mpdrov adda 
moddakis. Cf. also below 49 € I épol pew yap Kal madat ovT@ Kal vip ert 
8oxei. So Lysias 27 § 3 ov viv mpdrov... adda kal mpdrepoy 7On..« 
For ov viv mpétov all the MSS. and Eusebius have ov podvopy viv. 
The reading in the text has been restored from a bust of Socrates, 
on which this sentence has been inscribed as a motto (C.1.G. iii. 
6115), and it would be hard to find a better for the purpose. The 
alteration of the text is easily explained if we remember that the 
archetype would write ov viv a for ov viv mparov, The a would 
easily be lost before d\Ad, and the insertion of pévoy would be 
almost inevitable. This way of writing «is, mp@ros, &c., has led to 

a good many of the early corruptions in the text of Plato. 


b5 av epav, neuter, not masculine. Cf. 47¢5 els ti rdv rod dre 
Oodvros ; 47€ 8 drt mor earl trav nyerépov. The soul, with its 
thoughts and feelings, as well as the body and its appurtenances, 
are all included in a man’s ‘ belongings’. 


tg Ady, ‘the rule’. We see from the words which follow that 
this does not mean ‘reason’ (a sense which Adyos never has in 
Plato). It is, in the first place, the conclusion of a process of 
reasoning (Noytopds), and, in this case, as it is a result of reasoning 
on a matter of practice (cf. b 3 «ire radra mpaxréor etre pn) it is really 
a ‘rule’ of conduct. The word ddyos easily acquires this shade of 
meaning, as the verb \éyw often means to ‘tell’ or ‘bid’ a person 
to do something. Accordingly, when the Adyos referred to is 
specified, it contains the word Set (d1). This way of looking at 
questions of practice corresponds exactly to the method of tdéears 
described in Phaed. 100a 3 tmobéuevos Exdorote Adyoy by ay kpive 
€ppwpeverratoy elvat, a pev dv pot Soxy rovt@ cuudwreiv tiOnue as 
G\nO7 dvta.. «aS ay py, os ork ddnb7. Adam points this out quite 
correctly, but adds the perverse remark ‘ Plato uses the phraseology 
of the Socratic method to describe his own procedure’, It is surely 
more natural to hold that, if the phraseology is Socratic, the pro- 
cedure is Socratic too. 
b7 &Badrgciv, ‘to throw overboard’, ‘jettison’, zacturam facere. 
Socrates uses the same metaphor in the Republic. Cf. 412e 6 pyre 
yonrevdpevor pyre BraCdpevor exBdddovow SdEav ... THY Tod Tovey Sey 
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4 17 mddet BeAtiora, 503 a2 7d Odypa Toto pyr’ ev révos par’ ev PdBo.s 
eee PaiverOa €x8dddovras, 


6b oxeb4v Te Spore patvovrat por, ‘they strike me in much the same 


CI 


C3 


C5 


way as they did’. 

Adam suggests that 8ovo1 (sc. Nd yor) is the subject not the predi- 
Cate, but the meaning is settled by d5 ef ri prox aAotdrepos aveirat 
(sc. 6 Ndyos). : 

mpeoBevw, ‘I give the place of honour to’. Cf. Symp. 186 b 3 iva 
kai mpeoBevoper ry réxvny, 188 ¢ 3 edy Hy)... TYya Te ab’roy Kab 
mpeoBevy, Rep. 591 c 7 ovd€ mpos bylevav Brémav, od8é rodTo mpeoBevov. 
In this transitive sense (= mpeoBirepdy 1 €xo) the verb is mainly 
tragic. 

ob py wo cvyxwpyow: cf.44b 8%. In this case, however, we 
have the normal aor. subj.; for Plato regularly uses ovyxeprycopat 
as the future of svyywpa. 


008’ Gv mAclw ... poppodttryrar, ‘not even if the power of the 
many scares us like children with more bugbears than it does at 
present’, Mopué (whose full name was Moppodvxn) was a she-goblin 
used, like ’Akk, "Eurovoa, and Ada, to frighten naughty children. 
Cf. Theocritus xv. 40 od d&@ rv, réxvov. Moppo, Sakvet inmos, Xen. 
ffell. iv. 4,17 poBeicba rots redraards, éomep poppdvas mraddpra, 
Lucian, Philops. 2 waidov .. . ere riyv Mopp® kal rv Adutav dediérov. 
In Phaed. 776 we have ph Sediévae rov Odvarov Gorep ra poppodvixeca. 
The verb poppodtrrecOa occurs also in Gorg. 4734 3. So Ar. 
Birds 1244 mérepa Avddv i Ppvya | ravri Aeyouta poppodrvrrec Oar 
Soxeis ; 

Seopovs, ‘imprisonments’, dist. dSecpd, ‘bonds’. Cf. uth. 4d 32: 
With @avdrous and xpnpdrwv ddatpéces it sums up the possibilities 
of drt xpi) wabeiv f droreioa, 


émméumovoa, immittens, ‘setting upon us’, ‘letting loose upon 
us’, In this sense too the verb is generally used of the gods 
(cf. AZ. 31a 6 %.), and is almost technical of divine ‘visitations’. 
Cf. Eur. Phoen. 810 (the Sphinx) dy 6 xara X9oves "Aas | Kadpeious 
emuméuret, [Lysias] 6 § 20 dey odd Kal KuwdSdvous 6 beds emereumer TOs 
adicovow. So Phaedr. 245b5 ws oix en’ dpedla 6 pws... ex Gedy 
é€muméprerat. The effect of the word is, therefore, to suggest that 
9 Tv moddGy Sivayis is something mysterious and of supernatural 
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power. We may say of it, as Hesiod says of dyn (O. D. 764) beds 
yu Tis €ort Kal avTn. 

This is at any rate less fanciful than Verrall’s proposal to read 
émréurovca (!) or Adam’s idea that the word émuréeurovca was chosen 


‘rather than emuépovoa, let us say, because the ending is identical 
with éyrovca’, 


petpiotata, ‘best’ (for perpiws is an urbane equivalent of «d, 
kah@s). 

el mpStov pev. .. dvahdBorpev krh., ‘if we first of all take up once 
more the argument you use about what people will think’. He had 
used it twice, viz. 44b 9 sqq. and 45d 8 sqq. Socrates clearly 
distinguishes the two points urged by Crito, (1) 7 rév moAdGy So€a, 
(2) 7 rév wohdAG@y Svvaps. At the end of the section dealing with 
(1) mpStov pev is repeated (48a 7), thus clearly marking it off from 
the section dealing with (2). 

motepov Kah@s éAéyeTo Exdotote H ov KTA. This refers back to 
46b 6 rovs 81) Adyous ods ev TO EumpooOev EAeyov. 

I have put a full stop at dof6y and taken this as a direct question, 
not (as in previous editions) as dependent on dvaddBoipev. That is 
too ambiguous; for the reader inevitably refers wérepov kad@s eAéyero 
to the Adyos which Crito had used, and that makes nonsense, since 
Crito had said nothing of the sort. 

i}... pev...viv &...dpa... An argumentum ex contrariis 
(Ap. 34c 1 #.) but in interrogative form. Cf. also 50e 7. 

dddas, ‘idly’, Cf. Phaed. 76e 4 GAdXas dy 6 Aédyos obTos eipnuevos 
ein; 1154 4 ratrd po Soxd air addws héeyav, Ar. Wasps 85 dddos 
dvapeir’* od yap egevpicere. This use is as old as Homer, e.g. 
Od. xiv. 124 Gos... Wevdorr(ar), 

évexa Adyou, ‘for the sake of speaking’, ‘just to say something’, 
‘as a fagon de parler’. Cf. Lach. 196C 1 épapev ju) Nekias oterai r 
Aéyewv Kai od Adyou evexa tadra éye, Euthyd. 286d 11 Aédyov évexa, 
& Avovveddwpe, déyers Tov Adyov, iva 5} Grorov héyys, f) Ws aAnOGs Soxei 
aot KTA. 

There is no reason to suspect évexa Adyov of being a gloss on 
@\X\os with Adam, as it may quite well be placed ek mapadAndov. 
Cf. Ar. Wasps 929 iva pi) kekhayyw dia Kkevns GAhos eyo, where either 
duc kev7js Or GANws would certainly have been suspected if the metre 
did not guarantee the text. 


ei ri pot ddAovotepos pavetrar. Cf. b8 oxeddv te Spore paivoyrat 
pot. 
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5d7 écopev yalpav, ‘shall we dismiss it from our minds?’ Cf. 

45am, 

d8 id trav oiopévev m1 Aéyerv, ‘by those (of us) who thought they 
were speaking to the point’. Socrates always regards the Adyos as 
a joint production of the épwréy and the dmoxpwopevos, not as an 
authoritative dictum of his own, 

€3 bc ye TavOpdmeva, ‘humanly speaking’. So Ef. vii. 350e 2 dca 
ye 8 ravOpmmwa. For the use of dca cf. below 54d 5 dca ye ra viv 
epuol Soxovyta, Rep. 467 c 9 of rarépes, doa avOpwra, ovK duabets Eoov- 
ta, Dem. 39 § 27 60a ¢é dWeas. 

exrés, lit. Sout of range’ (éxrds BedGr). 

741 atprov. Crito believes the ship will arrive to-day (43d 2sqq.) 
and that Socrates will have to die to-morrow. It is true that 
Socrates thought otherwise, but it would not have been worth 
while to contradict him on the point once more. 

To save Plato’s consistency Schanz brackets atpioy, with the 
result that he makes Socrates say that Crito, a man of seventy, is 
in no danger of dying ! 

ovr dv oé mapakpovor, ‘ will not make you lose your wits’. The 
medical writers use mapaxémrew, mapaxpovetv, and mapamaiew of what 
causes mental aberration, and Bekk. Avzecd. p. 59 has mapakexpodo dat 
trav ppevav. This gives a far better sense than to regard mapaxpovot 
as an exceptional use of the active for the normal rapaxpovorro, 
which would mean ‘will not cheat you’ or ‘will not dupe you’. 
We want something stronger than that. 

If this is right it is quite unnecessary to read mapaxpovo.d’ with 
Cobet. The verb mapaxpoveoOa occurs several times in Demo- 
sthenes, who couples it more than once with devaxiferw, That seems 
to show that it is inappropriate here, though it is quite in place in 

Crat. 393.¢ § pudarre yap pe py TN Tapakpovowpat ce. 

ag twavas...AéyeoOar. Cf. 48e5 dpa... dv cot ikavds éynrat, 
Symp. 177 € 4 éav of rpdaGev ikavds ai Kaos eirwow, Polit, 284d 2 
Kad@s Kal ixavds Seikvurat. 

The conjecture ovyt xadds for odx ikavas is therefore unnecessary, 
though palaeographically easy. 

a4 0088 mavrwv ... rdv 8’ of ; This is really the point on which the 

\ following argument turns. 

As these words are found in TW and were read by Eusebius, 
their omission in B must be regarded as accidental. Homoeote- 
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leuton is a sufficient explanation, and the first hand of B is prone 
to such errors. 

kal rodTo mpdttwv, ef hoc agens, ‘and who makes this his busi- 
ness’. Cf. Xen. Hell. iv. 8, 22 del mpos & ein Epy@, rovro emparrev. 
See Shilleto on Dem. 19 § 323. The phrase implies specialization, 
and rodro mparréyrwy is therefore contrasted with mdpepyov ... avtd 
..«.mparrew in Rep. 498 a 4-6. 

mavrTos avSpés, ‘of any and every man’. 

iatpés 4 watSorpiBys. In Gorg. 452a 6 sqq. the larpés claims that 
the épyov of his art is tyieva, while the madorpiBys says TO... epyov 
pov €or Kadovs te Kat loyvpots moeity ros avOpamovs Ta oopara. 
The arts of the doctor and the trainer are very often coupled in this 
way by Plato. 

7 émordry Kal ématovr. Properly, émiordrys means one who 
epicrarat (the psilosis is Ionic), i.e. an ‘overseer’ or ‘director’, 
and Xenophon uses it in connexion with athletics ((Zem. iii. 5, 18 
éy Tois yupvixols dya@ou weiOovrat Trois émiordrats). As we have seen, 
however (4#. 20a 8%.), Socrates uses it in a way of his own to 
suggest that the man who £xzows (émiorarat) should rule. Cf. esp. 
Prot. 312d 4 ‘O &€ coguoris trav ri copay eoTw; ... molas épyacias 
emordrys ;—Tt dv etroev airy civat...4} emtotarny Tov moiujoa 
Oetvov eyes . . « —Eiev' 6 8é 8 codioris wept rivos Sedov roret 
héyetv ;—AnAov Ore wept odmep kal emiotrarat; 


Eixés ye. ti 09 eotiy 
a ‘ e 3 y > r > ‘ « ‘ A 
TovTO Trepl ov airdés Te EmLOTHMPeY coTly 6 GodioTns Kal Tov pabnTHY 

ToLet § 
ameOjoas, a solemn word. Cf. 4g. 29a 3. 
Tovs TOV ToAAGy, SC. ezraivous. 


The Adyous which BW insert after ray woddSy is not very appro- 
priate, and is better omitted with Tand Eusebius. The full expres- 
sion would be éraivous kai yydyous, but Plato avoids pedanticsymmetry. 
Some grammarian no doubt added Adyous because he was puzzled 
by the way in which rn ddé£av is ignored. 

eis TL TOV TOD dmeOotvros; cf. 46b 5 Tay euav m. 

el pr dkoAovOycopev, fut. ind. in ‘monitory’ protasis. 

éxetvo... 8... éylyvero KrA., ‘that which (as we agreed) was 


- made better by right and destroyed by wrong’ (i.e. the soul). The 


imperfect tense refers, like éhéyero 46 c 8, 47 a 13, to previous dis- 
cussions. As the doctrine is assumed to be familiar even to Crito, 
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Plato means us to understand that Socrates actually taught that 
the soul (vx) was the seat of goodness and badness, a novel idea 
in the fifth century B.c. No doubt it is the novelty of the doctrine 
that makes him avoid the actual word Wvxz in this passage (cf. just 
below e 8 6rt 707’ eort rév nyerépwy Krd.). In the fourth century B.C. 
it was quite familiar. Cf. B.A. 1915-1916, 252 sqq. 
749 eaOdpevor pi TH TOV éraidvrwv BdEQ (sc. dAAa TH TSv wOANGY). The 
position of 7 is intended to suggest the opposition, and gives quite 
a different force to the sentence than if it had run 77 Tév pay eraidytwy 
66€j. Stallbaum compares Xen. Mem. iii. 9,6 76 8€ ayvociy éavroy 
kal pr) & oide (so the MSS.: 4 pr) olde Victorius) dSogagew te kal 
Olea Oat yryvookew éyyutdrw pavias édoyitero eivat. 
apa Biwrov hpiv éoti; ‘is our life worthliving?’ Cf. 4p. 38a 5 sq., 
Symp. 216a 1 bore por Sd€at pu) Biwrov civat ~yovT. ws ~yw, and the 
passages quoted below e 6. 
er om Sé mov totT0 cGpa. BW have 76 capa, but Plato uses Wux7 
and o@pa with or without the article indifferently, and the MSS. 


often vary on the point. On the whole the article is more likely to 
be interpolated than wrongly omitted. 


e6 “AAAd per’ éxe(vov etd. Plato ascribes exactly the same argument 
to Socrates elsewhere. Cf. Gorg. 512a 2 Noyiferat ody rt ovk, el 
pév tis peyddos Kal dyidrors voonpaciy Kara TO Tapa cuvexdpevos p21) 
Gremviyn, obTos pev GOAiWs eoriv Ott ovK améOaver, kal ovdey Um’ avrod 
apAnrav ei dé tis dpa ev TS TOD THpaTos TiwwTépw, TH WuyXI, TOAAG 
voorpara €xeu kal dviara, rovT@ b¢ Biwréoy (Biwrdy?) eoriv Kal rovrov 
dynoet, dvre ex Oadartns avre ex Sikactnpiov eavte G\dobev drrobevody 
coon, GdX' oidev Ori odK duewor cor Cv TO poxOnpe avOparr@* Kakas 
yap avaykn early (nv. So Rep. 445 a 5, where Glaucon sums up the 
argument of Socrates in these words, yeAotov ¢uorye aiverat rd 
okepua yiyverOat Sn, ef Tod pev Gaparos rhs Picews SiapOerpouevns 
Soxei od Biwrdy civat... Tis O€ avTov TovTOU @ (Spey (i.e. THS Wuxi) 
voews rapartoperns Kal SiapGeipopérns Biwroy dpa éorar kr. As the 
argument depends on the Socratic doctrine of the soul and its 
corollary, the need of Wuxijs émipméAcia, we may confidently regard 

It as genuinely Socratic. 
| €7 76 Bcxov piv AwBarat wrd., ‘that which wrong injures and right 
) does good to’. For Awfaoéa c. dat. cf. Phrynichus (Bekk. Anecd. 
P- 50) AwBaca rovde kai rode, alrtatixy Kal Sorixj. So Ar. Knights 
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1408 Wy wow airov ots é\oBaG’ of ~évot. Then, as the relative 
understood as the object of dvivnow would be ina different case, it 
is omitted according to rule. 


The alternative reading, 4 for o, is ancient (pr. T, superscr. W, 
Eusebius) and would be more normal ; but, just for that reason, it 
is more likely to be a correction. 


ott ToT éott THv fpetépwv: cf. d4 for the intentional vagueness 
of the phrase. 

mept 6... éoriv, ‘to which wickedness and righteousness belong’. 
This is really a case of wepi c. acc. as a genitive equivalent. 

vi... GAN Ott... For the variation of épwrnuarixa and avadpo- 
pixa cf. Lobeck, Phrynichus 57 m The usage seems to have 
shocked later grammarians, which accounts for the change of ri to 
éri in T and of 67 to ri in Eusebius. 

elonyq. The verb eionyeicOa is used generally of making formal 
proposals or recommendations. Cf. Sym. 176e 6 7d pera rovro 
elanyovpat THY pev apTt eioehOovaay avdrnrpida xaipe cay... nuas Sé 
ba Adyar GAANAots ouveivat. .. Kal 81’ oiwy Adyav, ef Bovhecbe, COho 
vpiv SSRI Lach. 179¢€ I ion yjcume ody Tis Npiy Kal ToUTO TO 
paOnpa, drt Kadoy cin TO vew pabely ev Stas pdyecOa, Laws 684e 1 
vis... avadacpovs eiowyoupevoy kat xpeor amoxords. The sense of 
kava Satdua elonyoumevos in the dyrwpooia of Meletus is much the 
same. 

*AAAG pév 81 «tA. Socrates now turns to Crito’s second point, 
i) TOV TONNGY Suvaues. We have seen that the rule of only attending 
to the opinions of the wise (b3 ovdros...6 Adyos by deAnAVGaper) 
still holds good. Now, in view of the suggestion that the many 
can put us to death, we must consider whether another rule of ours 
also holds good, namely, that we should value, not mere life, but a 
good life. 


otol ré y’ eiotv (T) perhaps deserves the preference, as adhd pev 
67 nearly always has ye following. 


Afjda 57... dAnOq Aéyers. Editors have divided these words in 
various ways between Socrates and Crito, and Schanz brackets the 
words gain yap avy. They may, perhaps, be an old alternative 
reading for S7\a 57) kal radra, but to me the threefold answer rather 
suggests the eagerness of Crito to catch at any straw. 

ovrds te & Adyos KTA., SC. STL od macas xpy Tas dd$as Trav avOporwv 
ray Gdda tds pév, Tas & ov, ovdé mavTwy adda Trav pev, Tov 8’ oF 
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(47a 2sqq.). The te involves a slight anacoluthon, since the xat 
(b 4) introduces a changed construction. 


8b4 Soxet em Spores efvar kai mpdtepov, ‘seems to me still as true as it 
did before’. Cf. 46b 8 oxeddv re Gporor Gaivovrai por (sc. of é-yor 
ous €y TO éurrpoober €deyov). For the construction dpoos kai... cf. 
e.g. Jom 531d 6 ovy spoiws memotnkace Kal “Ounpos. In the same way 
we find 6 avros kai... ., mapam\notos kal..., tos kai... (L.andS.s.v. 
cai A III), 

The construction dpous .. . kal mpérepoy appears to have puzzled 
the scribes. The reading of W, ro mpérepor, is wrong; for no other 
Adyos has been discussed. That of B and the corrector of W, ro& 
kal mpdtepov, preserves a trace of the original reading combined 
with the ‘emendation’ 16. T has kcal mpdrepos. The true reading 
is preserved by Priscian (vol. iii, p. 333, 1 Keil), who uses this 
passage to explain the Latin szmz/7zs ac, a/gue. As Buttmann justly 
pointed out, Priscian got his Greek examples from much older 
authorities, and we may infer that this passage of the C7ito was 
used in the Alexandrian schools to illustrate the construction 6po.0s 
kat... That takes us back to a time long before our best MSS. 

b 5 ov wo Civ... GAAd ro ed Efjv. The finest expression of this 
Socratic Adyos is in Gorg. 512d 8sqq. py) yap rovro per, 70 Chy 
érocovd) xpdvoy (‘a given length of time’), rév ye as adndas davdpa 
éaréov early Kai ov hirowuyxntéov, add’ emitpéearta rept rovTwr To Oe@ 
kal miorevoayta Tals yuvatély Ori THY etpappévny ovS Gy cis exdvyo, Td 

emt rovT@ oxerréov tiv’ dy tpdmoy Tovrov by pwéhAor Xpdvov Bidvat ws 
Gpiora Broin. 

b8_ kat Sikatws, ‘and rightly’. This justifies us in going on to ask 
simply whether it is *zgA¢ (Sixasoy) for Socrates to escape or not. 
If it is not right, it is inconsistent with ré ed (qv. It is not helpful 

| to say that Socrates makes a fallacious use of the ambiguous ex- 
pressions ed (jv and 3 mparreww. His doctrine is just that there is 
no ambiguity, since the two senses are identical. 

brr  & Tv dpoAoyoupévev, ‘as a consequence of the admissions you 
now make’, viz. (1) that to live well is to be valued and not merely 
to live, and (2) that to live well means to live rightly. 

,e2. as... od XAeyers tds oxépers ktA. The relative clause with incor- 

) porated antecedent is treated as a noun-equivalent in the nominative 
case. Cf. Phaed. 88d 2 ws yap ofddpa miBuvos dy, bv 6 Saxparns 
éreye Adyor, viv els amioriay xatarénraxev, Meno 81e 4 hy Kahovpev 
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pa@now avauynols éotw. So with the article, as here, Prot. 342b 2 
Wa pt) KaTddndot Gow Ste codia tov “EAAnvey mepleciw, Somep ovs 
IIpwraydpas €deye rovs codioras, Rep. 402b 9 ovde povorkot .. . 
éodueba, ove avrot ovre ovs hapev Hulv matdeuréoy civat TOUS PUAakas. 

48C4 pi-.----» ‘I suspect theseare’, Here we have three instances 
in rapid succession of the ‘ presumptive use’ of py c. subj., for which 
see Ap. 39a 6. 

padtws, ‘lightly’, ‘recklessly’. Cf. 4f.24c 62. 

C5 kal dvaBiwokoptvey y’ dv, ‘aye, and who would bring them to life 
again (just as light-heartedly) if they could’, The verb dvaBtacxe- 
oat means both ‘ to come to life again’ and ‘ bring to life again’; 
but, in the former sense, it has the aorist dvaSzdvat, in the latter, 
dvaBtocacba (Phaed. 89 b 10). 

Cf. Photius (A7f. 128, 16) dveBiwoduny® avti rod avaBtavat éroinca. 
Kparns. 

C6 ovSevi Eiv ve. So Ar. Clouds 580 pndevi Evy va. 

The metre guarantees évy for ctv in the passage quoted from 
Aristophanes (as it does in the phrase €vv ém\ous Wasps 359, where 
see Starkie’s note). I have allowed it to stand, as we have clearly 
to do with a traditional formula. Otherwise, I cannot believe that 
Plato ever wrote &uv, which was all but obsolete in his day. The 
MSS. write €tv or civ on no ascertainable principle, but the oldest 
Plato papyri are quite innocent of uy. It seems to be a piece of 
hyper-Atticism. 

stoutov, tStOruImn. 

& Aéyos... aipet, ratio evincit, lit. ‘the reckoning proves’, For 
the use of aipeiv (‘catch’, ‘ convict’) in the sense of ‘prove’ cf. 
Theaet. 179 C 4 xaer@repoy Edeiv ws ovK adneis (aicOnaets kai ddEat). 

That Adyos in this phrase originally meant ‘reckoning’, ‘ calcula- 
tion’ is clear from Aeschines 3 § 59 dray mept xpnudtrwy avyopéver 
61a mroddov xpdvov KabeCapeba emi ros Noyiopous... émerdav 6 oyiopos 
avykepadaiwGj, ovdcls . . . OoTis ovK amépyeTat.. . emwevoas adnO7 
eivat ort dv avrds 6 Aoyiopds aip7. Dealing with this in his reply, 
Demosthenes says (18 § 227) domep 8 Srav oidpevor repteivar xpnuara 
ro (‘that he has a balance’) Aoyitnade, dv cadarpoow ai yndor kal 
pndSev meptn, cvyxe@peire (for the compound cf. 7 Kabarpotoa yios of 
a vote for conviction and Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. vii. 36 drt 8 dy ai 
maAcious Wipot kaGaipaor, TodTo rroveiv). Herodotus has kat 8) kai 6 
Aéyos ovrw aipéct (ii. 33) and ovdé Adyos aipéer c. inf. (iii. 45, Vi. 124). 
He also uses the phrase with a personal accusative, xparae 6ri puy 
Adyos aipéer (i. 132), Skws pty Adyos aipeor (Vii. 41), HY py NuEas Aoyos 
aipén (iv. 127), where the meaning is ‘as it suits him’, ‘if it does 
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not suit him’, cf. 22 y trouve son compte, ‘it suits his book’. For 
examples in Plato cf. Rep. 440 b 5 604 C7, 607 b 3) Parm. 141 d 6, 
Phil. ve d 6, and Laws 663 d 6 «i kal pr rovto Ay ovras EXOYs @s kal 
viv avTo 7pnx’ 6 Adyos € éxew, which refers tod 5 kard ye TOV viv Aoyor 
and shows that 6 Adyos does not mean ‘reason’ in this pies 


atrol eEdyovrés te al ebaydpevor, 1.€. 00 re eEdywy Kal éyw e&ayd- 
pevos, the participles being attached to both parties conjointly, 
instead of to each severally. Riddell (Dig. § 261) compares Isocr. 
6 § 47 ’Ameizotpev 8 dv axovovrés re Kal Aéyovtes, i. €. bpeis re dkovovtes 
Kal éyo heyor. 

mTapapevovtas, Opp. amodidpacKovras, used especially of soldiers, 
slaves (cf. the name Ilapp-vwy), and prisoners, as here. 

mpd tod ddtxetv, ‘in comparison with wrongdoing’. Cf. AZ. 
28d 9 pndev vrodoyt(dpevov pyre Oavaroy pyre dddo pndev mpd Tov 
aigypov, and below 54b 4. 

meloas oe... GAAd pr dkovros (Sc. cov), ‘to act as I am going to 
act with your approval and not against your will’. 


The MSS. have meioa, but Ficino renders multi facio, persuaso 
te hoc agere, non autem invito, which suggested to Buttmann that 
we should read meioas. It was easy for a scribe to think he saw 
meioal oe Tadta mpattewv, but that yields no acceptable sense in the 
context. 


Tis oKeapews TiHv apyyy, ‘the starting-point of the inquiry’. The 
terminology of dialectic is represented as already familiar, even to 
Crito. 

fi av pddtora ofp. Socrates is always anxious that the droxpudpevos 
should not answer mapa dd£éay, since that would destroy the value of 
his 6podoyia. Cf. below di, AZeno 83d 2 1d yap cot doxoiy rovro 
amoxpivov, Rep. 346 a 3 Kal, & paxdpre, ju) mapa SdEay aroxpivov, iva Ti 
kal rrepaiveper. 

[Sarep kai dprt éAéyero]. No such statement has yet been made, 
and the words are probably a marginal note on the next clause, 
which refers back to 46b 7. 


The words were first suspected by Thomas Burgess. Meiser 


proposed to transpose them by putting them after 7 instead of 


before it, but it is more likely that they are an accidental inter- 
polation. 


éxkeyxupévar eictv, ‘have they been thrown over?’ lit. ‘have they 
been spilt?’ The meaning of exxeiv (effundere) is not very different 
from that of éx8ddXew (cacturam facere) at 46b7. Cf. Rep. 553 b1 
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mTaigavra Somep mpos Eppart (a submerged rock) ry wédee kal exx€éavra 
Td Te avTov kal éavrov, Aesch. Pers. 824 pndé tis | vrepppovnocas tov 
mapévra Saipova | d\Nwv epacbels OABov éxyen péyay. 

49aIO = HAukoide... dvipes ktA. From the Apology (17 d 2 and 33 dg) 
we know that they were both seventy. 

Thomas Burgess wished to delete yepovres Gydpes, and it certainly 
seems difficult to defend yépovres. On the other hand, aydpes serves 
to mark the contrast with waidv, and is quite grammatical. Cf. 
Ap. 37 d 4 rndixadde avOpare. 

b3 etre gaciv ktA. This clause is in apposition to otras yet krh. 

ot moAAot. Once more Socrates alludes to the two points in 
Crito’s argument, viz. (I) 7 tov wod\d\@y Odga, (2) 7 Tov modAGv 
ddvvapts. 

b4 _ efte kai mpaétepa does not seem much to the point, but this is an 
instance of ‘ polar’ expression. Cf. AZ. 28b6 ef otet Sety kivduvoy 
trodoyiter Gat tod (qv 7 reOvavat. 

Cobet (/nem. 1875, p. 286) wished to delete the words, but here, 


as in some other places, he failed to appreciate a characteristic 
Greek form of expression. 


Spws TO ye Gduxetv KtA: cf. Gorg. 469 b 12 30 dpa Bovhoo ay 
adtcetoOat ahdov 7) adixeiv ; — Bovdoipny pev dv eywye ovdérepa® ei & 
ayaykatoy ein adcxety 7) GdtxetoOar, EAoipny dy paddov adsxeto barf adixeiy, 
508e 4 Th... adikety...7@ adikodvTe Kal Kdktoy Kal aicyLoy eivar 7 
€yol T@ adtxoupeva. 

b6 ¢apéev fod; ‘yes or no?’ Socrates insists on a dpodoyia from 
the reluctant Crito. 
bro ds of woAAol oiovtar, e.g. Archilochus fr. 61 (48) & & éerioraya 
peya, | Tov kaxas (ye) Spadvra Sévvoic’ avrapeiBerOat kaxois. Xenophon 
makes Socrates say in one place (Jem. ii. 3, 14) kat pyv metorov 
ye Soxel dyip éraivov aEtos civat, os Gy POavn tods pev Trodeptous KaKOs 
mowav, tous b€ didous evepyerav. That, however, is an appeal to the 
opinion of of wodXol (note Soxei), and is only introduced at all to 
show that Chaerecrates would do well to take the first step in doing 
a service to his brother Chaerepho with whom he had quarrelled. 
The emphasis is entirely on és dv Pdavn... rovs pidous evepyeTar, 
In another passage (Jem. ii. 6, 35) Socrates is explaining how he 
can assist Critobulus in winning friends, and he asks permission to 
say of him among other things dri éyraxas dvdpos aperny etvar viKay 
Tous pev Pidrous ed o.ovrra, tous & é€xpovs kaxas, where the emphasis 
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is again entirely on doing good to friends. I do not think Plato 
would have made such a slip as to represent Socrates speaking in 
this way even in passing, though he makes Meno (Meno 71€ 4) 
give the same account of dydpds dpery, but it is certainly making too 
much of a fagon de parler into which Xenophon drops twice to 
cite it as evidence that Socrates held such a view himself. I agree 
with Adam (/zérod, p. xii) that Mem. iii. 9, 8 ‘ proves nothing either 
way’. And, in any case, Xenophon is no authority on a matter of 
this kind. Plato distinctly makes Socrates hold the view that 
wrongdoing is worse than being wronged, and that too in dialogues 
of which the main purpose is to defend the memory of Socrates 
rather than to urge novel doctrines of his own. That consideration 
ought to be decisive. 

Kakoupyetv, i.e. kax@s movety, ‘to injure’, which is substituted 
below clo. 

ovire kakGs moveiv kTA, Here movty represents dyriroeiy, the dyrti 
of dvradixeiy being carried on in accordance with Greek idiom. Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 537 cai Evppericxo kai pépw ris airias, Dem. 2 § 9 kai 
ouprroveiy Kal pepe tas cvppopas .. . €6dovow dvOpwror. 


Cobet (47mem. 1875, p. 287) proposed to read ore dyri Kakds 
moteiv, observing dicebant omnes pro avrevepyeteiv dvr’ ed roveiv et 
passive avr «b raoxew similitergue dyti Kax&s Tovey et avti Kakas 
maoxew, That is true, but it makes it all the easier to carry on the 
ayri Of dvraduceiy, It is on the same principle that a compound 
verb is repeated by the simple verb. 


mapa Sé6fav, ‘against your (real) belief’. Cf ar 7. 

Tis dpxis, Sc. THs oxeyews (48 € 5). Cf. d6 dpydpeba evreibey 
Bovdevopevor 

Sikaa 6vra, ‘if they are right’, Socrates is always represented 
as making this reservation. So in the first book of the Repudlic 
(331 ¢ 5 sqq.) he insists that it is not right to give back a sword to 
a friend if he has gone mad when he asks it back, or to tell the 
truth to a friend in such a state. 


The Dialogue between Socrates and the Laws of Athens 
(50a 6-54d 1). 
The personification of the Laws (who are of course to be pictured 
as august #a/e figures) allows Socrates to invest the declaration of 
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his principles with a certain emotion. It thus fulfils the same 
function as the myths of the more elaborate dialogues. 

The mpocwrorotia of the Laws was all the easier, as the Athenian 
idiom said 6 vdpos diadéyerat (cf. e.g. Dem. 43 § 59, Aeschines 1 § 18 
(quoted in 51d 37.)). 

The style of this passage is very remarkable. Plato aims at 
representing the Laws as pleading earnestly with Socrates (in fact, 
of course, Socrates is pleading with himself), and he produces this 
effect by a free use of anacoluthia and changed constructions. 

The argument of the Laws depends on the conception of Law as 
an agreement or contract (6poAoyla, ovyOnKn) between the State (ro 
kotvov THs wé\ews) and the individual. That is the view embodied 
in the famous definition of law given in the first speech against 
Aristogeiton (Dem. 25 § 16). Cf. especially the closing words 
modews S¢ cvvOnkn Kown, Ka iv maar mpoonKer (Hv ToIs ev TH WdAet. 

This definition was taken over almost fotidem verbis by the 


Roman lawyers. Cf. Dig. i. 3, 2 and see Vinogradoff, Azstorical 
Jurisprudence, ii. 18 sq. 


ciQ” Strws Set dvopdoat todro. The suggestion is that words like 
ameévat, e€tévat are mere euphemisms, though Crito may use them if 
he likes. The real name of the thing is dodiSpdokew, the proper 
word for runaway slaves, prisoners, and deserters. 


Cf. Dem. 22 § 56 dypoota deOevr’ ert xpnpacw ev tO Seopotnpia, 
pir’ anoddvra ravta pyre Kkpibévr’ arodpavat, 25 § 56 16 Serparnpioy 
Ovopvéas aredpa. 


é\Odvres... Emtortdavtes Cpovro, ‘came and appeared to me and 
asked me’ (the first participle subordinate to the second). From 
Homer downwards émtorjvat is used of dreams and visions. Cf. 
Il. x. 496 kaxoy yap dvap kehad7duy éenéotn, Herod. i. 34, 1 avrixa dé of 
evdorri eréatn dvetpos, li. 139, Vil. 14 vuKrds be yevouevns adtts TwvTO 
Svepoy To ZépEn xatunvapéevo Edeye emiotdv. So Symp, 192d 2 ei 
airois .. . emtatas 6"Udaoros ... €potro. 

76 Kovov THs méAews, ‘the State’, ‘the Commonwealth’, The 
phrase marks at least the beginning of the idea that the State as 
such was a juristic personality or corporation, a view not as a rule 
clearly grasped by the Athenians or the Greeks generally. Cf. 
Vinogradoff, Hist. Jur. ii. 105 sqq. In Lysias 16 § 18 16 kowdr rijs 
médews is opposed to ididrat, ‘ private citizens’. 

76 cov ppos, ‘so far as in you lies’, Cf. 45d22. 
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ob3. ém... elvar, ‘to continue to exist’. 


If we take ér: closely with efva, there is no difficulty here. Butt- 
mann needlessly proposed ryy modu (addw) evar. 
dvatetpagVar, ‘to be subverted’, The vox propria for the ‘cap- 
sizing’ of a vessel is avarpémw, and hence it is applied to the Ship 
of State. Rep. 389d 4 emirndevpa... rédews Somep veos dvarpentixoy. 
This shows that the metaphor was still felt. Cf. Zuth. 14b 6. 
b7 dddws te kal Pytwp. This refers to the practice of appointing 
public advocates (cvvdck0t or ovynyopor) to defend laws which it was 
proposed to abrogate. Cf. the law quoted in Dem. 24 § 23 aipeioda 
6€ kal Tovs TuvaTohoynoopevous Tov Ojjov Tois vdpmors ot av ev (Coram) 
tois vouobéras Avwyrat. See Dict. Ant.s.v. Syndicus. 
b8 tds Sixas...kvpias etvar. The law (passed after the Amnesty, 
and quoted by Andocides 1 § 87), ras d€ Sikas kai tas Stairas kupias 
elvat, drdaa ev Snpoxparoupery TH TOAet éyevovto, would apply a fortiori 
to dikat decided after the democracy was restored. 
cr “H8ixe...fpas... Here 7dixeris a virtual pluperfect (G.M.T. § 37) 
to the virtual perfect adixei (ib. § 27). 
Heindorf proposed to read adtxet and took éxpwey as aorist. In 
any case, it will not do to say with Adam that ‘Socrates speaks as 


one who had outlived the sense of injury’, since he does not in fact 
adopt the plea. 


C4 Fai tatra «TA., ‘was that too in the agreement?’ sc. that the 
justice of the decision should be open to question. 


C5 éupevetv. B has eypevew, but T has no accent at all. MS. 
authority is of hardly any weight in such matters, and the balance 
of evidence is strongly in favour of the future infinitive after dpoXo- 
yey all through this passage. See 51e 67. 


cg 7 épwrdv te Kal dmoxpiverOar, i.e. To dtadeyeoOa, the regular 
Socratic method. Cf. Prot. 336c 4 dStadeyéoOw epwrav te kal amo- 
kpwopevos, Phaed. 75d 2 ev rais epwrncecty épwravres Kal ev tais 
amokpiceotw aroxpidpeva, Rep, 53448 ravrys ... ris madelas (sc. ths 
Otadexrixijs) .. . €& Hs epwray re Kal arokpiverOat emiatnuovéatara otol 
rv’ €oovrat. 

d1 prov pev ce éyewnoapev ktA. The series yéveots, rpopn, madeia 
appears here once more (cf. 45d 1 #.). So Alc. 122b 5 ris S€ as 
yevéerews... kal rpopys kat matdeias, Laws 920a 8 dao yeveret Kul 
rpopais eb meraidevyrat. The meaning appears from the next clause, 
and is simply that Socrates was ‘lawfully begotten ’. 
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Tovrots ipav, ‘ those of us here’. 


If rovrots is used Setxrex@s, there is no need to bracket rois vduots 
with Stallbaum and others, but it will be well to make the construc- 
tion clear by adding a comma after 70». 

mapayyéAAovtes TS Tatpt «tA. We cannot safely infer that there 
was any direct compulsion for parents to educate their sons in 
povoixn and yvuvaorixn. We do know, however, from Aeschines 
1 § 7 sqq. that the laws of Solon contained minute regulations about 
school discipline and that they expressly (dtappydyv) laid down 4 
xpy Tov maida roy ehevOepoy emirndevewy, Kal ws dei ad’royv rpapjvat. 

éyevou... ebetpadys... émardevOns: cf. d Im. 

dp’ e€ tcov «th., ‘do you think you and we are equally justified ?’ 
For é& ioov (lit.‘on a level’) with two datives cf. Lysias 12 § 81 
6... aya ovk €€ ioov (fon equal terms’) r7 mddet kal "Epatoobévet. 

oot is governed by Sixatov. Cf. Rep. 334c 12 Sixatoy réte Tovrots 
Tovs peyv Tovnpors wedeiv, ros Sé€ ayabovs Bramrety ; 

mpos pev dpa... 51a2 mpos 8¢...dpa... is a typical argu- 
mentum ex contrartis (cf. Ap. 20c 6.) in interrogative form (cf. 
46d 2) with dpa in doth clauses, as in Prot. 325 b 6 ra pev Ada apa 
Tors veis OiddcKovrat, ed’ ols ovk Cort Odvaros 1) (nla dy pu) emiot@vtat, 
eh’ & S¢ F te Cyula Odvatos... pi padotor... taira & dpa ov 
6.ddoKoyrat ; 

eEéorar wor, SC. dep mdoyxets Tadra Kal avriroleiy. 

Schanz needlessly reads éora, sc. ¢€ ioov. There is no reason 
why the form of expression should not be varied. 

kai od S¢ «tA. A striking instance of d€ 7% afodost with anaco- 
luthic effect, the construction reverting to the independent form 
(émyxetpqoets). This change of construction appears to express 
eagerness and earnestness. 

BTW all have the reading in the text. Schanz adopts kal ov ye 
from Par. 1808 (which is a copy of T). It is easy enough to restore 
grammatical symmetry by such devices; but they sacrifice the 
rhetorical effect, which seems plainly intended. 

6... émpeAdpevos, a scornful reference to the Socratic doctrine 
of Wuyis empeherca. Cf. AD. 29e1. 

év pe(Lov. potpa is an Jonicism natural in the mouth of the Laws. 
Cf. Herod. ii. 172, 2 ra per 5:3) mp&ta karwvovro toy” Apacw Alyirrion 
kal ev ovdenin polpn peyadn jyov. So Laws 923 b 5 mpos may rovre 
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Brérav vopwobernow, To évds Exdorov karaTiOcis év poipats éAdtTost 
Oikaiws, 

51b3 4 welOaw is bracketed by Schanz on the ground that it is repeated 
below ci. But it is very awkward to make the second #) rreiOew 
depend on dei, and its construction can be otherwise explained (see 
next note). What is repeated, with some amplification, is really 
i) moteiy 7) weiOey, and such a repetition is characteristic of Plato’s 
style (¢ 4a). 

CI et®av, as if det had preceded instead ot verbals in -réov. Cf. 
Gorg. 492d 5 tas pev emiOuptas pis od kohacréov .. . evra Sé adras as 
peyloras mAnpw@ow advtais dpdber yé mobev Erodcer. 

c8 yewnoavres, exOpepavres, mardevoavtes: cf. 50d Im, 

dr mpoayopevonevy tT eLovolav memoinkévar ... eteivar, ‘we give public 
notice by giving permission ... that it is permitted’, The expres- 
sion is redundant, but efetvas is required to complete the construc- 
tion of mpoayopevoper, and ro eLovoiay memoukévar is required to 
explain the nature of the mpdppnois. (Note the distinction between 
mpoaryopevety, ‘to give public notice’, and mpodéyetv, ‘to foretell’). 

d3 éwaSdv Soxipac0g, ‘as soon as he has reached man’s estate’ 
(Church). Cf. Lysias 10 § 31 émed) tayiora eSoxtpacbny. This 
refers to the doxipacia eis avdpas of young citizens at the age of 
eighteen when they became ¢gn8o., and were enrolled in the register 
of their deme. Cf. Aeschines 1 § 18 émeday 8° eyypapy tis eis TO 
Anétapxexdv ypappareioy, kal rovs vdpovs €ldf Tovs Tis WéAEWS . » . OUKETL 
érép@ Siadéyerat (6 vouoberns), ad’ On ata. 

G4 aPédvra (though 76 Bovdopévo precedes) under the influence of 
the inf. ¢feiva: (cf. Euth.5a5.). This in itself shows that efeivae 
is not an interpolation. 

d5 «al ovdeis.. . d6 PBotAnrar was accidentally omitted by B and 
supplied by B?. This is an instructive case ; for it seems to imply 
that B missed 3 lines of the archetype (49 letters) owing to the 
repetition of BovAnrac. 

d7 is dmouxtav iévat. Socrates might very well have gone to Thurii 
in 444 B.C., when he was about twenty-five years old. This is to be 
distinguished from pero:kety in the next line, which means to settle 
in a city which had no connexion with Athens. 

€5 yewnrtais, ‘begetters’, We must distinguish yevynrai in this 

| sense from yevvjra, which means members of the same évos 
(yea), and is co-ordinate with dnpdrns and dudérns. Cf. Laws 
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717€1 dy of mpomdropes tovs éavtay yerynras éridecav, 869b 3 THY 
Tov yevyntov Wuxiy suvdrnoas, 928d 6 maidwy (diapopas) mpos yevynras. 
On the other hand, Laws 878 d 7 rovs yewynras cai rovs avyyevets. 


51e€6  etcecOat is the reading of W, and is to be preferred to meiberOa 
(BT). Cf. above e 3 @podoynkévar. .. Totnoetv, 52C 2 @poddyes... 
moditevoco Oat, d 4 wpodoynkévat modutevoeabar (T: modirevecOa B). 
See also note on ¢upevety 50c 5. The present infinitive would 
properly mean ‘ having agreed that he is obeying us’. In view of 
the complete MS. evidence now available, Adam’s defence of 
meiGeOat is not required, even if it were permissible to treat dpoAo- 
yeiv as anything else than a verb of saying. The reading of T 7 pay 
for jpiv would make it almost necessary to change duodoynaas into 
dudcas with M. Schmidt (the words are often confused). There is, 
however, no implication of an oath, but only of a tacit contract. 


52a1 mTpoTOvrov pay, ‘though we set before you (an alternative)’. 
Cf. Theaet. 196c 9 “Aropoy aipeow mpotibns. The real object of 
mpottOévrav is dvoiv Odrepa, but after the intervening words the 
participle is resumed by épvévtwv, which expresses the same idea in 
a slightly different way. The words qovctv & dv keAcvopey depend 

on émtatrévrwv, not (as Adam says) on mporievtav. 
az Tatras... tais aitiats évébeoOar, ‘that you will be liable to these 
charges’. For éevéyeoOa, teneri, obnoxius esse, cf. Dem. 51 § 11 
Tols exxarots emittplots eveEerar. Compounds of ¢yw very frequently 
have the same forms in the aorist and future middle and passive. 
The adjective of evéyoua is évoxos, cf. Zheaet. 148 b 4 evoxos Tois 
Wevdopaprupiots. Both verb and adjective are frequent in the 


Laws. 
& Saxpates. So T. B omits 4, but this would be rather peremp- 
tory. 
a4  etwep woujoes, fut. ind. in monitory protasis. 
as év tots pddtora: cf. 437 2. e- 


a6 dy... Kka0anrowro, ‘they would upbraid me’ (not ‘retort’, 
Church, Fowler). In Homer we have kadrrecOa... eméerot C. acc. 
in a neutral sense; it is simply ‘to accost’, whether in a friendly 
spirit or otherwise. In later Greek, however, it always implies 
censure and takes a genitive. 

b2 Tav addov ’Alnvaiov.. . Siadepsvtas, lit. ‘in a surpassing degree 
compared with all other Athenians’, The verb Cadépew and its 
derivatives can take the construction of the comparative degree (so 


Siapépew }...). Cf. Phaed. 65 a 2 diahepdvrws trav adAwy avOporrer. 
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ov ydp dv... év avg éwedipers, or else you would not have 
stayed at home in it’. Here éemdnpety is the opposite of drodnpeir, 
‘to go on a journey abroad’. More often it is used of foreigners 
visiting Athens. Cf. AZ. 20a 3. 

émi Gewpiav, ‘to see the sights’, a thing of which the Greeks 
were passionately fond. In Rep. 579b 6 it is counted as one of the 
miseries of a tyrant that pdv@ ray ev ry modet ore arodnunoa eEeorw 
ovdapdce ovre Gewpioat dowv 5} Kal of AXou €AetOepor erOvpnrai eto. 

Stu pr Gag eis IoOudv. The mention of a single exception adds 
to the force of the statement. Diogenes Laertius (ii. 23) says kal 
Tvéade eAGeiv ’AptcroréAns pyoiv* adda kal eis “Iobudsv, os PaBwpivos 
€v TO TPOT@ TOY aropynuovevpateor, If Aristotle really said that 
Socrates visited Delphi, that was no doubt a slip, 

The words 6rt pu) dra& els "IoOpdv are in the text of T and the 
margin of W from the first hand. Their omission in B and in the 
text of W is therefore accidental. They contain 18 letters, and 
may have formed a single line in the archetype. Athenaeus (or 
rather Herodicus whom he follows) certainly read them where they 
stand ; for he tries to make out that they are inconsistent with the 
statement of the Adology (28e 2) that Socrates had served at 
Potidaea, Amphipolis, and Delium. Cf. Athen. 216b ey d¢€ ra 
Kpirow ... UAdtav ovdé momoacbat mamore amodnulay tov S@xparn 
é&@ ths els "IcOudv Oewpias eipnxe. He failed to notice the words 
el pn Tot oTpaTevodpevos. 

The source of Aristotle’s statement, fr. 2 (if he made it), is obviously 
Phaedr.229e5; but, as Taylor suggests (Var. Soc. p. 65) Diogenes 
(or his source) is only drawing an inference from the fact that 
Aristotle had spoken of the influence of the Delphic inscription 
yv@Ot oeavrsy On Socrates, as we know that he did (éy rots HAatau- 
xois) from fr. 1 (Plut. adv. Col. 1118c). Taylor’s suggestion is 
adopted by H. Maier, Sofrates, p. 82, . 

el ph mot otpatevodpevos, ‘except to go on military service’. In 
Ap. 28 e 2sq. we hear of Socrates serving at Potidaea, Amphipolis 
and Delium (see notes z# /oc.). These campaigns are mentioned 
there as he is speaking of battles, but there is good ground for 
holding that Socrates also served at the siege of Samos (440 B. C.) in 
his thirtieth year. Cf. Diog. Laert. ii. 23 “lwy dé 6 Xtos kat véoy dyra 
(Swxpdrn) eis Sdpov civ ’ApxeAd@ arodnunoa, If that is so, Socrates 
served against a force commanded by Melissus (E. Gr. Ph.* § 164). 
See also my article Socrates in E.R.E. xi. 

otte GAAnV dmoSyplav éemonow KrA. Cf. Phaedr, 230c 7, where 
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Phaedrus says to Socrates drexvas yap... &evayoupévo tui (Sa 
stranger in the hands of a guide’) kai ovk éemtyapio eoikas* ovtTws &€k 
TOU dateos otr eis Tiv Urepopiay amodnucis, ovr’ €Ew Telxous eporye 
Soxeis 7d trapamay e€évat. This passage is not really inconsistent 
with the single journey to the Isthmus. Phaedrus is speaking quite 
generally, but the Laws are bound to be accurate in detail. 


5267 émOupia...dAdns modews .. . €iSévar. The object of «idévai is 


accommodated to the governing word emiOuyia. This is a charac- 
teristic Platonic idiom. Cf. Gorg. 513e 5 émtyetpnréov nuiv eorw TH 
méNet Kal Tois roNtrats Oeparevew (for ry wdAw Kal rovs qoXiras), Rep. 
443 b 8 dpydopevor rhs modews oikiey (for tHy TOAW), Tm. 33.c 4 ovd’ 
av tivos emidees HY Gpyavov axel. 

C2  7é& te adda cat, ‘and in particular’ (Adam), has become purely 
phraseological, and it is therefore superfluous to ask what verb it 
goes with. 

C7 as épynoba: cf. Apol. 37 c 4-38a6. Here again, I think, we may 
take this reference in the C7z¢o as testimony to the historical truth 
of the Apology (cf. 45b 7 2.). It would hardly have been fitting for 
Plato to make the Laws argue with Socrates from a figment of his 
own. He must have counted on his readers’ memory of the trial. 

c8 ott’... aicytvy, ‘you are not ashamed before these words’. As 
Adam says, the Adyot are personified here, and the construction is 
the same as in Charm. 169 cc 7 noytvero Tous mapévras. 

CQ _ ovre Hpav... évrpérg, ‘nor have you any regard for us, the Laws’. 
Cf. Phaedr. 2544 3 otre pdorttyos eri €vtpemerat. The verb originally 
meant ‘turn back’ (much like ‘respect’, ‘regard’. Cf. Herod. 
Vii. 211 dxws evrpéyeray ra vera) and, in this sense, takes the con- 
struction of verbs of caring like emipedcioOa, hpovritew. So already 
in Homer, //. xv. 553 ovd€ vu coi wep | evtpérerar didoy nrop aveyiod 
krapevowo ; (cf. Od. i. 59), though perarpérouat is more common in 
this sense. The word évrpémopa: is mainly Ionic and Tragic. 
Sophocles has it fairly often, and it is used by Xenophon (/e//. ii. 
3, 33). In Hellenistic Greek it is common, and acquires the mean- 
ing, ‘to be ashamed of’. In N.T. évrpomn is ‘shame’. 

d5 %pyw add’ ob Adya, closely with @podoynkévat (cf. 51 € 3 @podoyn- 
Kévat py®). 

Some would bracket add’ od Ady here, but the phrase épy@ a\N’ 
ov Aéy@ is a Standing formula, and must not be too closely analysed. 
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2d8 &v daiev is a mere parenthesis, and so ay is not felt as heading its 
clause. Cf. Phaed. 87a 7 ti obv, av pain 6 Aéyos, ert dmoreis ; Dem. 
i. §§ 14 and 19 ri ody, dy 1s elmor. «5 

mTpos Has avrovs, ‘with us ourselves’ (not reflexive), ‘Are you 
not breaking your contract and agreement with us in person?’ 

€I mapaBaivers. There was an action for breach of contract (cuvénxns 
mapaBacews Oikn Pollux vi. 153, viii. 31) in answer to which, as we 
gather from this passage, it was possible to plead that the contract 
was void as entered into under duress (m6 dvayeys) or in consequence 
of misrepresentation (dmarnQels). 

e2 ev oAlyw xpdvm... év ereow EBSouqKovta... The preposition év 
is used of the time anything takes. Cf. Phaed. 58b 7 roiro & 
éviore ev TOANG Xpdve@ yiyvera, ‘this sometimes takes a long time’. 
The meaning is therefore, as Church gives it, ‘ you had not to make 
up your mind in a hurry. You had seventy years &c.’ 

e€5 ovre AakeSaipova ... otre Kpqrnv «tA. This would be pointless 
unless the ‘historical’ Socrates had actually praised the laws of 
Sparta and Crete. So far as Sparta is concerned, this is confirmed 
by Aristophanes, Birds 1281 éAakwvopavovy Gravres avOpwrot tore, | 
exdpwv, emeivav, éppUT@Y, eowkparour. 

Zar Tov ‘EAAnvidwv modewv, not roy “EAAnviKay wdédewy, represents the 
normal Attic idiom. The ¢6yxéy, not the xrnrixdy, is used of cities (as 
here), and of ships (Soimoca, Kituoca vais, Meyapides vies, 1) arpatnyis, 
‘the flagship’). This amounts to personification like our use of 
‘she’ in similar cases. So also of hounds, Adkawa:, not Aaxwvikai, 
oxvdakes. 

Perhaps, then, we should read BapBapov with T rather than 
BapBapixav with BW. Cf. Theag. 126c 7 kal “EAAnviow mpocom- 
Aovyras ddeowv Kal BapBapas. 

a2.  éAdrrw cf adrijs dmeSqpnoas xtd.: cf. 52b 3 duapepdvrws ev ary 
émeOnpets. For éAdrrw (lit. ‘in fewer instances’) cf. Gorg. 512b 5 
ore GAXov ovdevds eAdtrw eviore Svvarar odleav, Rep. 396d 1 €Adrrw 
8é Kal Frrov (pipovpevos). For the home-keeping ways of Socrates 
cf. Phaedr. 230 c 7 (quoted 52 b 62.). 

a4 kal fpeis of vépou S4Aov St, ‘and presumably we, the Laws’. This 
draws the inference from the city to the laws, an inference justified 
in the next clause, tim ydp &v «rd. 

Stephanus already suspected that kai jets... djAov 6rt was an 
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interpolation, but the next clause would be meaningless without 
these words ; and so, if we bracket the first clause, we must go on 
to bracket the second with Heusde and Schanz. Both, however, 
are necessary to the argument. They are intended to anticipate 
the objection that Socrates was induced to remain at Athens by 
some other attraction than its laws, and that there was no tacit 
contract to obey them at all. 
53a6 édv fpiv ye melOy KTA., ‘yes, you will, if you take our advice, and 

you will not make yourself ridiculous by leaving Athens’. The 
particular ways in which he would make himself ridiculous are 
specified in the next paragraph. 

a8 «al éEapaptavev Krd., ‘and offending in any of these respects’. 
The present participle is used because a continuing state is meant, 
as with adcca. 

bir kal airol detyev, ‘to be exiles as well as you’. 

b 3. wp@rov péev krA. answered by dI GAN’ ék pév KrA, 

b5 — evvopotvrat yap apudotepar. Socrates had friends both at Thebes 
and Megara. We have seen that some of the Theban Pythagoreans 
were devoted to him (45 b 4 z.), and there is direct evidence that 
the good government of Thebes at this time was ascribed to the 
Pythagoreans who were the teachers of Epaminondas. Cf. E. Gr. 
1S oy, PS, Zo Uo 

b7 = troPddhovral oe, ‘will look askance at you’. Cf. Symp. 220b 7 
oi O€ orpari@rat UméBAerov avrov ws Karappovoiyvta cPav. 

BeBardoers rots Stkacrais THv Sdfav, ‘you will confirm the judges 
in their opinion’. The words might equally well mean ‘you will 
do the judges the service of confirming other people’s opinion 
about them’, and Schanz thinks that the following sentence (éot1s 
yap «rA.) makes this more appropriate. I cannot see why, and 
prefer the more obvious interpretation. The judges will feel assured 
that they were right in finding Socrates guilty of corrupting the 
young, since one who corrupts the laws will @ /ortiord be in all 
probability a corrupter of youth. 

C8 Kat ovk ote «tA., ‘don’t you think it would seem indecent on the 
part of Socrates?’ Cf. Hipp. ma. 286. 8 faddoy yap Gy ein rd epdv 
mpaypa kat ldiwrikdy. 


[dv] davetoOar. The dy is in BW, but not in T or Eusebius, so 
the tradition is not decisive on the question of ay c. fut. Cf. AZ. 
29C 4%. 
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3d1 otecbat ye ypq, ‘I should think so!’ This formula is used when 
the speaker answers himself. Cf. 54b 1, Phaed. 68b 2, Prot. 
B25 Cis, 

d2 4dapets; ‘will you take your departure?’ Cf. E/. vii. 328 c 4 
amjpa oixodev, The opposite is xaraipeyw. It is better to explain 
aipo and its compounds in their intransitive senses as objectless 
than to suppose any definite ellipse. We can use ‘lift’ intransitively 
in English. 

The future of aipw with its compounds (which has a long a, being 
contracted from dep&) is a constant source of trouble to scribes. In 
the present passage BTW have preserved drapeis safely. 

d 3 mreloty atatia kal dkoAacta: cf. what Xenophon says of the 
effect produced on Critias by his stay in Thessaly (JZem. i. 2, 24) 
Kpirias. . . puyoy eis Gerradiay éket ovvny avOparos dvopia paddoy 7 
Sikaoovvy ypopevois. 

d5 cxevyv, ‘costume *, ‘disguise’. Cf. Ref. 577 bi yupvos... tis 
Tpaytkns oxeuns, Laws 947 C 5 thy modepukny oKevny evOedukdras, Xen. 
Anad, iv. 7, 27 oxevny Tepoixypy. 

d6 tvokevaferPar: cf. Ar. Ach. 384 evoxevdcacGai yp’ oiov aO\iwrartoy, 
Frogs 523 ce maifwy ‘Hpakdéa ’vecxevaca. 

er ovtTw yAloxpws, ‘so greedily’. The literal meaning of yAtoxpos is 
‘glutinous ’, from which the metaphorical sense of ‘importunate’, 
‘greedy ’ is easily derived (cf. the verb yAlyoua in Phaed. 117 a 2 
ydixdpevos tod (jv). It also came to mean ‘penurious’, ‘ paltry’, 
‘shabby ’. 

The reading is guaranteed by the agreement of T and Eusebius. 
BW have otras aicypas, the latter with ovrw y\ioypws in the margin 
by the first hand. In B a late hand (#o¢ B?) has written yd: in the 
margin. The mistake is due to the common confusion of uncial A 
and A. It is found also in Isocr. 5 §142, where the Urbinas has 
ov yAioxpws and other MSS. ovk aicxpas (cf. Cobet, Coll. Crit. 510). 

el 82 pH, ‘otherwise’, i.e. ‘if you do annoy any one’. The phrase 
has become stereotyped, and is used even after negative conditions, 
regardless of its literal meaning. 

e€4  ‘tmepxépevos, ‘fawning upon’, ‘cringing to’. It is only in this 
| compound, and only when it has this metaphorical sense, that Attic 
writers carry the stem ¢pxo- through the imperfect, the moods of 
the present, and the present participle. 
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The facts about the conjugation of ¢pyoua: and its compounds 
were first stated by Elmsley (on Eur. Heraciid. 210). Cobet (V.L. 
p. 34) supplemented them by the observation xofandum est verbum 
umepxouat, Ubi stgnificat Owrevev, mpos ydpw opuirely, ea lege non 
tenert. Exempla sunt apud Platonem, Demosthenem, altos. 
Rutherford (ew Phryn., p. 110) quotes, in addition to the present 
passage, Dem. 23 § 8 wuas. .. imepyecOat kal Oeparevew, Andoc. 4 
Ny 21 vmepxerOat AAKiBradqy, [Xen. ] Rep. Ath. 2, 14 of yewpyovrtes Kal 
ol mhovowol. .. imépxovrat Tous mo\eptous Petre: 6 Oé Onpos ... adeds 
Gi) kal ovx Umepxopevos avrovus. 
53€5  evwxotpevos. So Aristophanes says (/vogs 85) of Agathon who 
had gone to the court of Archelaus of Macedon, that he had de- 
parted es paxapwr edwxiay. The semi-barbarous hospitality of the 
Thessalian chiefs was notorious. Euripides makes a point of it in 
his Alcestis, Cf. Xen. Hell. vi. 1, 3 (of Polydamas of Pharsalus) 
jv dé kal Grws Pirdgevds re kal peyadorpems Tov Getradtkov Tpdroy. 
5444 iva kal totTo droAatowou, ‘ that they may get this advantage too’. 
For the ironical use of awodatw cf. Laws g10b 5 (iva py) waca... 
7 Tots drodavn Tay doeBay, Isocr. 8 § 81. 
W has rotré cov for rodro BT, which makes good sense. 
a5  Todrto pév od, Sor, if you won’t do that’, i.e. take them to 
Thessaly to bring them up, but leave them behind to be brought 
up here at Athens (aitod). In that case, the Laws ask, will they 
be any the better brought up because you are alive (cod favros), 
seeing that you are away in Thessaly and not associating with 
them (4) cuvovtos ood airots) ? 


a6 Opeovrat kal madevoovrat, passive. Cf. 52a 4 evegerOat. 
ot yap émrfSeror. KtA., ‘yes, for your friends will look after 

them’. The Laws suggest a possible answer to the preceding 
question. 

a7 ortepov édv piv KrX., i.e. Does it depend on your being in Thessaly 
rather than in the other world, whether your friends will look after 
them or not? 

@Q  elmep yé tt SheAos KTA., ‘if they are good for anything’, Cf 
46a22., Euth. 4e9 n. 

br otecOal ye ypq, ‘to be sure they will’, The phrase (for which 
cf. 53d 17.) has become stereotyped, and is used (like ef d€ yy, 53.€ 
3.) even after a negative statement. 

b4 po rod Sixalov, i.g. 7) To Sikaroy, but stronger. Cf. Phaed. 99 a 2 
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el pu Stxatdrepoy @pny Kal Kado elvae mpd Tod evyew Te Kal drodb:- 
Spackery trexew tH woe Sixny Hyer’ ay ratrp. 

rots éxei dpyovow. The Orphic doctrine of judgement after death 
is assumed here, as it may well be. With Crito there is no need 
for the reserve which was appropriate before the judges. Cf. AZ. 
40c 6 sqq. and notes. For éxet, ‘in the other world’, opp. év045«, 
‘in this world’, cf. Phaed. 61e 1 2. 

viv pév, ‘as it is’, answered by édv 8 €EAOys «TA. 

Tatra, & dire Eratpe tA. Cobet, J/mem. 1875, p. 287, defends 
his excisions thus: Quae aurts ter repetitum axovew tolerare possit ? 
Reliqua deleverunt iam alii, sed retinent omnes adrn 7 7x) TobTer 
Tay Adyar, sed vel unum aitrn additum facit ut fraudem mani- 
Sestam teneamus. 

ot KopuBavrtGvres, ‘those affected by Corybantic enthusiasm ’ (the 
form of the verb kxopyBaytiay indicates a morbid condition, cf. 
Rutherford, Mew Phryn., p. 153), Tim. Lex. KopuBavriav* mapepu- 
paiverOa kat evOovotacrixds kiveicba. So Ar. Wasps 8 adX’ f rapa- 
ppoveis eredv 7) kopuBavtias; The reference is specially to the 
homoeopathic treatment of nervous and hysterical patients by wild 
pipe and drum music. The patients were thus excited to the pitch 
of exhaustion, which was followed by a sleep from which they 
awoke purged and cured. What we are told of Tarantism in the 
Middle Ages throws great light on this (cf. Hac. Brit™ s.v. 
Tarantula). Plato refers to this form of psychotherapy more than 
once. Cf. Euthyd. 277d 6 sqq., Symp. 215 € I Grav yap axovw, Tov 
pot pGdXoy 7) Tov KopuBavTi@vt@y 7 Te Kapdia mda Kal Saxpva exyeira 
td tay Adyor Tay rovTov, Laws 790e 1 (of nurses putting children 
to sleep by motion) kal dreyvas oioy karavdotot tOv maidiwy, Kabarep 
 tav éxppdvev Baxxetov idges (sc. katavdovca), So Ar. Pol. 
1342 a 7 (of evOovoracyds) kal yap td ravtns Ths KWHTEws KaTakaLxpL01 
tives elow® ék Tov O iepdv peddv Sppev rovrtovs, bray xpyowvrat Tois 
e£opytatover thy Wuyxiy pede, Kabiorapevous Sorep larpeias rvydvras 
kal kaddpoews (‘ purgation’). I cannot doubt the connexion of this 
with the Pythagorean use of music as a soul-purge (Phaed.67 c 5 .), 
or that it is the ultimate source of the cad@apovs doctrine in Aristotle’s 
Poetics. in its context the passage quoted from the Politics seems 
to settle that. 

qOv avhav Soxodow drovev, ‘think they hear the pipes’, even 
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when they have stopped playing. This is the origin of the meta 
phorical use of the adjective évavAos of what ‘rings in the ears’. 
Cf. Menex. 235 c 1 ovtws evavdos 6 Aédyos Te kal 6 POdyyos mapa Tov 
héeyovros evdverat eis Ta Sra, Aeschines 3 § 191 evavAov yap jv Ere TéTe 
maow OTL... 6 Onpos KaTEAUON. 
54€1I *Earoivuy, ‘Let it be!’ Cf. Charm. 163 € 6”Ea, jy 8 eyo, Euthyd. 
302c 2”Ea... & Atopvoddape. 
€2 rary d eds tpnyettat, ‘God leads the way’. Here there can be 
no question of any particular god. The words are definitely 
monotheistic. 
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I, PROPER NAMES, 


Achilles 118 sq. 

Adeimantus 143 

Aeacus 168 

Aeschines Orator 84 

Aeschines Socraticus 6 sq. 91, 140 
8q., 173, 178 

Aeschylus 92 

Alcibiades 91, 119 sq., 137 Sq. 

Ameipsias 76 

Amphipolis 120 

Anaxagoras 75, 104 

Anaxagoreans 76, T11 sq., 113 sq. 

Andocides 9 sq., 100 sq., 135 

Antipho (sophist) 83, 85 

Anytus 7, 74, 84, 92, 99, IOI, 102, 
107, 122 

Apollodorus 143 

Archelaus 14, 75, 82, 91, 205 

Arethas Io, 89 

Aristo 143 

Arginusae 131 sqq. 

Aristotle, Zudemus 178 


Callias 86 

Cebes 182 
Chaerecrates 9 
Chaerepho 89 sq., 91 
Charites 51 
Charmides 136 
Crete and Sparta 207 
Critias 136, 137 sq. 
Crito 172 
Critobulus 140 
Cypria 53, 169 


Daedalus 50 
Delium .20 


Delos 161, 173 sq. 

Delphic Oracle go sq., 92, 139 

Demodocus 142 

Diagoras 104, 110 

Diocles 11 

Diogenes of Apollonia 76 

Dionysus 40 

Diopeithes, psephism of 18, 76, 78, 
100, 104 

Dracontides, psephism of 173 


Eleatics 183 sq. 

Eleusis, Eleusinia 11, 166 sq. 
Empedocles 77 
Epicharmus 40 

Epigenes 141 

Eucleides (archon) Too sq. 
Eucleides of Megara 183 
Eudemus of Cyprus 178 
Eumolpidae 9 sq. 
Eumolpus 11, 169 
Euripides 89, 92, 95 
Euthyphro 3 sq. 

Evenus 86 


Glauco 143 
Gorgias 85, 87 


Hephaestus 40 

Hera 40 

Hermogenes 65 

Hestia 13 

Hippias 85 

Homer 8, 160, 168 

Homeric Hymn to Demeter 11 
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Idomeneus 173 

Ion of Chios 91, 205 

Isocrates 34 Sq., 121, 123 Sq., 137 8q. 
Isthmus 205 


Lamprocles 145 

Laws, personification of the 199 sq. 

Leon of Salamis 135 sqq., 173 

Lyceum 7 

Lyco i51 

Lysias 65, [Lysias] or. vi, 9 sq. 
147 


Megara 208 

Meletus 7, 98q., 99, 137 
Menexenus 145 

Minos 168 

Musaeus I1 


Naxos 5, 25 


Odysseus 170 

Olympia 155 sq. 

Orpheus 169 

Orphics 6, 166 sq., 169, 170 sq. 


Palamedes 169 sq. 
Pauathenaea 36 
Paralius (Paralus) 142 
Parmenides 35 sq., 91 
Paros 5 sq., 86 
Patroclides, psephism of Io0 
Phavorinus 102 
Phthia 177 sq. 

Pindar 168, 170sq. 
Plato 143, 161 
Polycrates 34, 137 sq. 
Potidaea gI, 119 sq. 
Prodicus 84 sq. 


Protagoras 77, 85, 87, 104 

Proteus 61 

Pythagoreans, Pythagorists 5 sq., 
35 $q-, 90, 182 sq., 208 


Rhadamanthys 93, 168 


Samos, siege of 91, 205 
Simmias 182 

Sisyphus 170 
Sophroniscus 145 
Sparta and Crete 207 
Sunium 176 


Tantalus 52 
Telauges 6, 140 
Theages 142 
Thebes 182, 208 
Theodotus 142 
Theozotides 142 
Thessaly 185, 209 
Thetis 118 sq. 
Thymaridas 6 
Tisamenus, psephism of 100 
Triptolemus 169 


Xanthippe 145 sq. 
Xenaenetus (archon) 25, 100 
Xenophon 15 sq. 
Memorabilia 82sq., 83 sq., 85, 
133, 172 
Apology 9584.) 74, 91, 92, 160, 
162, 163 sq., 169, 173 
eg 13I sqq., Cyropaedia 
104 


Zacorus II 
Zeno of Elea 87, 91 
Zeus, Kronos and Ouranos 33 sq. 
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II, GREEK WORDS. 


ayevyns 12 

dyvas 9 

dyopa 71 

ayos 3 

aypapos vdpmos 33 

ay pouros 136 

dydv 20, eis dya@va Kabicrava: 106, 
Tinos aywv 149 sq. 

ayoviCopat 20 

Gd c. pep. 32, 81; dbduxeiv )( adi- 
KetoOat 198 

anp 14sq. 

aldws 54 

aivirropat, aiviypa 92 

alvos 92 

aip® 20, 196 

alaxvyn 54 

altiay éxw 162, al. iméxw 139 

adrlokoua év 176 

GdXos 153, GAAos wal dAdos 114, 
G@dAnv & GdrAAns 159 

GdASTptos )( oixetos 22 

Gr’ obv... YE... IIS 

GAAws 190, dAAws TE TayTOS Kal... 
149 

dpaéns, -ia 12 

apnxavov c. gen. 170 

dy c. fut. (?) 122, 125, 139, 208 

dvaBaivw 72, 127, 166 

dvaBiBafopat 79, 145 

dvaBiworopa 196 

dva:peiaba (vexpovs) 132 

dvakpiows 2 

dyamipmAnpu 136 

dvamvon 14 

dvatpéna 58 sq., 201 

dvémoros 150 

dveyadav, méxpt 22, 24, 43 

avOpwmvos 126 

dyriypapn 115 

dyTiTip@pat 149 $q-, 152 

dyTwpogia 2, 81, 102 sqq. 

afidx pews 89, 161 

aft@ 80 

dmayayt 134 sqq. 

draipw 203 


dmavato xvvT@ 127 

dmavra roveiy Kab Aéyev 162 

dravabdifouat 156 

dme0@ 121 Sq., 159, 192 

dmord 12% 

amh@s )( axpiBas 58 

droBaive 20 

amoBAérw eis 37 

dnodéxopuat 34, 47 

dmodnuia 205, 207 

arodnu® 168 

drodidpacKe 200 

amotkia 203 

amokapya 184 

drovatw 210 

amodvopat 157 

dmopia Tov pu)... 162 

dmoopatTa 26 

dnopevya 20 

dpa 144 

Gprios 55 

dpxn ‘magistracy’ 130; ‘starting- 
point’ 197, 199 

apxnv, Tiv 122 

doéBea 2, 8, 103 sqq. 

dod Copa Kal PiA® 123 

dards )( févos 97, 124 

doxoXia 97 sq. 

arexv@s 13 

arip@ (-dw) 125 sq. 

avdadns, avdadiCopa: 145, 146 

aiTéparos 98 

autos, sponte 98, 159 

avrooxedialw 29, 88 

apinpe 45 

dpoo® 23 


Bavavoos 95 sq. 
Bacireos oT0a 2 Sq. 
Baoireds 2 sq. 

BacirtiKy 3 

BrdCopas )( welOw 149 
Biwrds 160, 193 
Braotn 13 

BovAevw 130, -ouat 131 
BovAy 130 sq. 
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yeveois, Tpopn, madela 185, 201 sq., 
203 

yevyntns )( yevynTns 203 

“fh, 78 bd 98 77 

yiyvopa)( macxw 48; of answer to 
sum 150 

yAlox pws 209 

pany 3, 8 


darpovia (mpdypyata) 114 sq., Kata 
daipoma 105 sq., 110 sq. 

Saipdviov, TO 27 sq. 

Sapdviov onpelov, Satwovdv te (7d 
daipoviov) 15 sq., 108q., 27, 105, 
127 sqq., 165 sq. 

dalpwy 16, 115 

5€ 2 apodost 202 

deapuds 27, 40, 157 sq., 189 

Snunyopiae 153 

5juos, TOY Shuwy II 

5npoovedw 129 

diaBadrrAw 18, 179 

d:aBoAn 18 

diaxpivopa 38 

SiapvOoAo0yH 164 sq. 

Siar piBH 1, 141, 158 

diatpiBw I 

diapepdvTws c. gen. 204 

diapedyw 186 

diapOopa Tay véww 12, 102Sqq., 107 
sqq. 

diddoKm, vovbeT@, kokdlw 29, 110 

dien 8: ev Sinn, ture 22; 1m tudicto 
1633 THY Siknvy = 70 Signy Siddva 
41; Vv. povexat 6. 

divn, Stvos 14 

5idpvupat 115 

diwkw 20 

Soxipatw 203 

dox@ 37; ov Sox@ 30; in narrating 
dreams 177 

3 ovy )( your 68 

Spaypn 112 

dpds, ad Spuds 145 

dvaxepys, -@s 34 


éyeAnua 21 

e0édw 2165 

etc. fut, ind. 140 

el Ort paALoTa 27, 44 
€i mavu TOAAOU I12 


eidos 31 Sq. 

ix 70 

cipwreia, -evouat 67, 82, 159 

eis, coram 70sq.; of time looked 
forward to 36 

eigdyw 107, 110, 148, 185 

elcayyeAla 100 sq. 

eioépxopar 122, 185 sq. 

eionyovpat 102, 194 

eiaobos 185 

eita mirantis 175 

éxaoTo 39 

éxBadrdAw 188 

éxet 167, 211 

éxeivos of the dead 1423 éxeivos 6 
dvip 52 

éxxabaipw 13 

éxkexupevws 19 

éxxAnovactai 108 

éxxéw 197 Sq. 

éAavvm, Toppy c. gen. 21 sq. 

“EAAnvides TéAELs 207 

Amis 170 sq. 

éupedns, ~@s 87 

éupévey 125 

éumopixn 60 

év, coram 8, 179; of time taken 80, 
94, 153, 2073 év rots c. superl. 
176, 204 

évapyns 178 

évavAos 207 

évdergis 13.4 Sq., 181 

évdexa, of 157, 177 

evexXouat 204 

évOade )( éxet 107 

evOovaidla 95 

évvo® 11 

évoxevaCopat 209 

évravéa ‘thither’ 154 

évTpéTopua 206 

évimviov 139 

éfedeoOa 80 

ef€pxopa 159, 184 

eféraais 96 

eénynrat 26 

ératw 82; 6 émalwy 158, 192 

émravoplovpa: 45 

em... YEues 

éreta 86 

évendidaoKkw 37 


émegepxopiat 22, 43 


24, 43 
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emiypuTos 12 | Oeperdv Wes ee SorS 
émdnu® 205 I Oeds, Geol 14, TIO; TO TOD Geod Q3 
émetens 94, 154 Gepareia 55 8q- 

émek@s 175 ewpia 205 

émAvopa 176 Ons, Onreva 24 

émpédrcia Puxis Vv. Yux7 O6Xos 131 

émovoa, 7) V. Nuépa BopvBa 72 

émméura 126, 189 

én mA€OV 54 larpés 192 

éml moow 169 ida 31 sq. 

EmOKNMTOMAL 43 idig Exaoros 154 

émorarns 86, 192 iStarevo 129 

énirndes 175 idid@Tns 135 

émTpeT@ 33 fep@v KAoTH 32 

émtuxav, 6 21 tva ‘where’ 71 ; wf (ironical) 94; iva 
émxerp® c. acc. 185 vl; II 

épnun (Sinn) 78 isos, é¢ toov 202 

épxXopau emi 15.4 icookeAns 55 

pay )( Epwpevos 59 iorapat ‘ stop’ 118 

épwray Kal dmoxpivecOat 201 tows 20 


épwTnats 106 sqq- 
éatla (ap’ éorias) 13 sq. 
éraipos 90 

Taip Kabapars 8 
eva pi unTos 167 eet 148 
a pian c, gen. 176 KQLVOTOUM 17, 29 
edd. Bodos 18 Kal TaUTA 145, 155 
eveAmts 170 


= ey hoe wat Tekal... 17 
oleh wairot...GAd’ dpws 18 
evwxXoUpa 210 


eva. xaTtaBaddAw 62 
epioTapat 200 KaTayedws 186 


KabamTopat 204 


Seale KaTayiyv@oKw 9g, 108 
KaTadéopar 142 
(edyos 156 Katative 34 
(@, 7d (nv )( 7d && Civ 195 KaTacKedavvup 77 
kataxapiCopat 148 
is Kepadatov, TO 42, 57 
Hdn, ovKETL, OUT 20 Kexaptopévoy 58 
HAs TIT : KAnpouxiat 25 
Hhpépa, } emodoa, 7 érépa 177 kowdv, TO 200 
Hpideot 116 Kohalw 29 
Hplovor 116 Kopipos 52 
Hpwes 116 sq. KopuBavTi@® 211 
H Teh ovdéev 69 Koo pa 70 
KTeivo) 22 Sq. 
KUptos 201 


Oavpaw c. gen. 170 
Oavpdora épyaCopa: 146 
Gela poipa 139 

cia, ra 17 Sq., 76 , 
Oetov, Td 27, 105 Aayxaryw Sixny 29 

déhw 182 Aeyopeva, TA 166 sq., 170 
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Kiwv, v2) TOY KUVa 93 
kwpwdorads 78 sq. 
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oy:opds 38 

AoyoTieN 38 

Adyos ‘rule’ 188; Adyor Exw 123, 
1443 €vexa Adyou 1903; Tov HrTw 
Aoyov KpEeitTw ToLElY 773 6 AOyos 
aipet 196 

AwB@par c. dat. 193 


pddora pey... 143 

HadXoyv ovdev 75 

pavOdve Str... 15, 43 

Haptupiat OI sq., 137, 143 

péya A€vev 89 

peyadnyopia 65 sq. 

petpdxtov )( mais 70, 78 

pev solitarium 45 

pévrot vy Alia 22, 149 

Hépos 533 TO cov pépos 185, 200 

peTapowa, TA 76 

peTéwpa, Ta 70 

peroixnots 167 

Herpytian 38 

un c. pres. imp. 29; pa) dAdws mole 
181; my presumptive 163, 196; 
pi) OTe... 167 

Hlacpa 3, 23 

pva@ 160 sq. 

potpa, Ocla poipa, év pelCom oipa 
202 sq. 

popioy 53 sq. 

HoppLoAvTTopat 189 

Hovatk? Kal yupvacTiKn 202 

prio 126 


vopile Oeovs 15, 29, 78, 104, 149; 
dist. vopi€w efvar 111, 115 

vépo, of 107, 1998q.; divine and 
human 33; vopos as ouv07Kn 200 

vous, KaTa vooy, VP Exa 11; fdv vO 
196 

vuppar 115 sq. 

vuvdn 20 


fuv 196 


oletos )( dAASTpLos 22 

oixia )( olxos 58 

olopat, olpar, olecBai ye xpy 209, 
210; oluae 5 Kal... 20; olpat 
5é ob5@... 109 

ofos c. superl. 97 


oAbyou 94 

Gpoos Kal... 195 

Gpoiwots 06M 57, 171 

bpoce 19 

épdatovdos 23 

b por pane os 23 

Gpopdpios 23 

dvopa 69 sq.; 
évouaeOa 97 

dvoudCopa elyar 97 

bp 20 

émpovv, dmpttovy 148 

Omws av 52 

bpOpos Babvs 174 sq. 

ép6@s ‘in the true sense of the word’ 
165; dp0a@s Exer 21, 43; elliptical 
use 13 

épxnoTpa 112 sq. 

doa ye 191 

é7t ‘to show that’ 33; ‘to account 
fore, 

oT pabwy 152 sqq. 

ovdey Sevov pi)... 18 

ovdérepa 7 dupdrepa 46 

ov Kara 69 

ov un c. fut. ind. 179 

ovaia 49 Sq. 

ovTos, wsté 152; deictic 182 

ouTwS 47 

Opedros 28, 118, 187, 210 

dprrcKave 163 


évopa déyeoOa = 


maykados 57 

nadeiy H aroretoa 152 

ma0os )( ovala 49 sq. 

mratdoTpiBns 192 

may, mavTa moe 41, 163 

TavTm@s 140 

mapaderypa 37; mapaderypa moretobar 
yrs 

Tapa:rovpat 71 

Tapakpovw Igt 

mapadauBave 74 

mrapapeva 196 

TapaoiTos 155 sq. 

Tapaxwpa 144 

mapeipu as verb of motion 140 

mapexw éuavTov épwray 138 sq. 

Trapieuat 71 

Trapov® 26 

map ddlyov 150 
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maoXe 41 

mehaTHS 24 

memos 36 

meptanto 146 sq. 

meprepyaCopar 8I 

mepiTTos 55, 88 

meTopevov SimKev 21 

myvixa 174 

Tl:(r)Oevs 8 

mAaTT 70 

mAHy I... TTT 

TOinTHS 14 

moAttixds 86; Toduriol, of 99; mor:- 
TiKd, TA 12 

Topp édAavva Y. éAavvw 

mpaypua ‘occupation’ 87 sq.; ‘lot’ 
171; ovdev mpGypa 19, 20, 27 

mparta ‘fare’ 166; TodTo mpatTw 
192 

mpeaBevw 189 

mpd 210 

wa9a-yopev dist. mporAcyw 23, 203 

mpokadetabat 28 

mpokpive, mpoKptots 147 

mpoppnots 22, 24 

mpos, coram 8; mpds TavTa 124 sq. 

mpdokdnats 2 

mpooriOnpu 19 

mpoTiOnp 204; mpoTiPeuat 50 

mpdxepos 39, 98 

mputavetov 155 Sq. 

mpuTavevo 131 


padiws 106, 126, 196 
Anya 69 sq. 


aabpds 30 
oednvn I1T 
oxadnvos 55 
oKEvN 209 
oKiapnax® 79 sq. 
oopds 75 
orovdp 106 
orarikn 38 
ouKoparrns 180 
oupBdrdAoua 150 
avvdicos 201 
ouvéeatios 23 
ournyopos 201 
ovvoda 23 
svvovoiacral go 


ouvreive 53 
ouvTeTapevas 98 sq. 
ovvmpociat 153 
auvoepis 156 


Ta End, TA HueTepa 188, 194 

TavT ovv... 27,97 

reOvavat 125 

TEKUNPLOV 33 

Tehevtaiov, Td 186 

reTavoOpg II sq. 

TnviKade 174 

TiunTos aya v. ayuv 

TL, Ttu@pat 149 Sq., 152 

TO 6... 97, 156 

Tpane (a 71 

Tpépw 209 

Tpup@ 52 

TVYXAVH 3384.) 36, 393 Ste dv THX 
180, 185 

roxy ayan 177 


imnpetixn 50 

troBAérw 208 

imddects 51, 188 

trodjKa 46 

tmodoyiCopar 118, 119 

iroridepat 46 

tmoaTéAA Opa OQ 8q. 

borepata, rH borepaig th -~- 177 
ipnyovpa 212 


padros 12 

pevyw 20, 41, 118 
idios, mpos BiAlov 35 
pAdmoXts LOT sq. 
piAdaopos, -@ 121 
piropuxta 158 
gpovikal dixa 22, 23, 25 
povos 3, 8, 22 
poprixds 130 
ppovnois 12 

ppovtis, -i¢w 76 
ppovriaTns 75 Sq- 
vats 95 

porn 73 
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xalpew & 182, 191 
Xapal inte 60 
xaptevriCoyar 106 
xphyv 68 sq. 
xpnopmdeiy 163 sq. 


Wevdos 146 

Yuxn, puxns emperca 23, 57, 171 5 
Homeric sense 166; subconscious 
soul 164; tripartite soul 145; soul 


as seat of goodness and badness 
192 sq. 


& dvdpes "A@nvator 68 

@® dvdpes Sixaorai 113 

@ mpos Atds 109 

@ Tav 109 

ws c. inf. 13.14; &s = 124 
ws Enos eiveiy 68 
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